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OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  TO  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK,  FOR  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING ON  THE  dlsT  DECEMBER,  1827. 

— ^90§i§t§H^ 

The  Direciors  of  the  New-York  Listitution  for  the  Insiruc-^ 
iwn  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  being  required  by  an  Act  of 
the  Honourable  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale,  to  make  an 
Annual  Report^  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

The  act  passed  on  the  13th  April,  1819,  requires  the  Di- 
rectors to  report "  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures^ 
the  number  of  pupils  received  and  discharged^  the  state  of  their 
improvementj  as  toell  moral  as  intellectual^  the  number  and  ^ 
quality  of  teachers,  and  the  general  state  and  condition  of  the 
said  Institution.'^'* 

The  law  passed  on  the  23rd  March,  1827,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  building  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  city  of  New-  York,'*^  also  contains  provisions 
with  which  they  are  required  to  comply. 

This  act  appropriates  ^10,000  for  building  an  Asylunii 
provided  the  Directors  raise  an  equal  amount.  With  the 
^20,000,  they  are  authorized  to  purchase  or  lease  a  piece  of 
ground,  apd  thereon  to  erect  an  Asylum,  first  obtaining  the 
sanction' of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  the 
purchase  of  the  ground,  and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  to  be 
erected.  They  are  also  required  to  account  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  state,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  ^20,000.  They 
are,  previous  to  this,  Ukewise  required  to  file  their  assent  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  under  their  corporate  seal,  in  the 
oflBcc  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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9oon  after  the  act  of  the  33rd  March,  18f  7,  was  received, 
h  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  they  ordered 
their  assent  to  be  filed,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institution,  and  the  same  was  executed  and  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  m  April,  1837. 

In  June  they  were  enabled  to  deposit  in  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  the  city  of  New- York,  $  1 0,000.  This  amount  was 
net  apart  for  the  special  object  of  assisting  to  build  the  Asy- 
lum, and  was  deposited  in  the  name  of  John  Slidell,  Stephen 
Allen  and  Peter  Sharpe,  a  Special  Committee  for  this  pur- 
pose. During  the  same  month,  the  Corporation  of  the  city, 
granted  a  lease  (at  a  very  moderate  rent)  of  four  acres  of 
ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  Asylum  thereon.  Plans  for  the  contemplated 
building  having  been  obtained,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lease  from  the  Corporation,  and 
other  documents  required  before  drawing  for  the  state  appro- 
priation. The  Honourable  the  Secretary,  the  Acting  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  having  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  expend  so  large  an  amount  of 
public  money  in  building  upon  leased  ground,  the  Directors 
renewed  their  application  to  the  Honourable  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  city,  and  in  July  they  were  pleased  to  convey  in 
fee,  one  acre  of  the  four  previously  leased,  to  the  Directors 
of  this  Institution,  upon  which  the  Asylum  has  since  been 
commenced. 

The  Secretary  of  State  having  approved  of  the  plans,  and 
being  satisfied  with  the  purchase,  and  the  site  of  the  ground, 
it  was  competent  for  the  Directors  to  dmw  for  the  state  ap- 
propriation, and  they  accorduigly  did  draw,  through  their 
own  Treasurer,  upon  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  for  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

This  amount  when  received,  was  paid  over  to  the  Special 
Committee,  before  mentioned,  and  deposited  in  the  same 
bank  with  the  other  deposit,  that  the  whole  might  be  applied 
to  «^  the  erection  of  a  buUding  or  buildings/or  an  Atylum  and 
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workshops/or  (he  Deaf  and  Dvn^.^^  In  order  that  the  Di- 
rectors may  account  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  for  th« 
disposition  of  this  money,  they  have  directed  the  Committee 
to  take  ciuplicate  receipts  for  all  their  expenditures ;  one  sett 
of  which  will  in  due  time  be  submitted  as  required. 

The  plans  for  the  Asylum  were  not  definitively  decided 
upon,  until  the  Institutions  at  Philadelphia  and  Hartford 
were  visited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Directors,  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July ;  and  when  the  grant  of  a  site  for  the  build- 
ing was  ceded  by  the  Corporation,  (for  the  consideration  of 
one  dollar,)  the  Directors  proceeded  to  make  arrangements 
to  build.  Contracts  were  accordingly  entered  into,  and  the 
Asylum  was  commenced  in  October*  On  the  19th  of  that 
month,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  the  comer-stone 
of  the  contemplated  building.  The  Honourable  A.  C. 
Flagg,  Secretary  of  State,  (wlio  was  in  this  city,  on  his  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  school,)  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  which  was 
honoure<i  by  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  city,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens.  Since 
that  time,  the  foundation  of  the  Asylum  and  the  basement 
story  have  been  completed,  the  first  tier  of  beams  laid,  and 
the  whole  covered  and  secured  from  the  weather,  for  the 
winter.  The  work  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring,  and  the 
entire  building  will  be  finished  in  November,  1828.  It  will 
be  three  stories  above  the  basement,  110  feet  in  length,  by 
60  feet  in  breadth.  The  principal  school-rooms  will  be  in 
the  centre,  and  the  ends  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  accommodation  out  of  school.  The  male 
and  female  pupils  will  be  completely  separated,  by  interven- 
ing walls  and  partitions.  The  workshops  will  be  separate 
and  distinct  buildings,  at  a  convenient  distance  firom  the 
Asylum. 

In  complying  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  report  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  they  have  hereunto 
annexed  an  ablstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  current,  and 
a  statement  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  the  Asylum,  showing  a 
balance  in  the  bands  of  the  Treasurer^  of  ^933.45;  imd  a 
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bijance  of  the  Asylum  fund  in  the  hands  a(  the  Special 
Committee,  of  ^1 4,278.76. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Institution  have  exceeded  ten 
thousand  dollars  during  the  past  year,  but  one  thousand  at 
least  may  be  deducted,  as  not  within  the  ordinary  annual 
expenses  of  the  Institution.  The  items  of  this  deduction- 
are,  the  expense  of  clothing  for  state  pupils,  which  the  Di- 
rectors are  not  required  to  furnish ;  the  expense  of  prose- 
cuting the  venders  of  lottery  tickets,  and  the  expense  of  the 
delegations  to  Albany,  Philadelphia  and  Hartford.  These 
being  deducted,  the  annual  expenditure  will  be  about  {91 17^ 
which,  divided  by  63,  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  give  {144  as  the  average  expenditure  for  each. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  14  pupils  received  and 
15  discharged,  wliich  witli  64,  the  number  at  the  date  of  the 
last  report,  makes  78,  leaving  63,  one  less  than  was  reported 
1st  January,  1827. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils  has 
been  gratifying  and  satisfactory.    On  these  points  it  is  ex- 
'  pected  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Acting  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  who  spent  several  days  in  examin- 
ing the  pupils,  will  give  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  teachers  are  the  same  as  were  reported  and  named 
the  last  year.  In  expectation  of  continued  patronage  by 
the  state,  and  an  increase  of  the  pupils,  when  the  Asylum 
shall  be  completed,  the  Directors  made  inquiries  for  a 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris.  They  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  competent  teacher  can  be  obtained,  and  a  Com- 
mittee has  been  authorized  to  engage'  one  who  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  tlie  latest  improvements  in  tlie  art  of  instructing 
Mutes. 

The  latest  work  on  this  subgect  published  in  France,  has 
recently  been  received.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  in  the  French 
language,  by  Mons.  Bebian,  formerly  Censor  of  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Paris,  and  now  the  principal  of  a  private  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf  Mut^s.  The  author  professes  to  have  made 
improvements  upon  his  predecessor,  thq  Abbe  Sicard.    One 
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volume  contains  32  plates,  with  numerous  figures*  The 
work  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  acquisition  to  this  Insti- 
tution, inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  method  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard  is  not  to  be  implicitly  followed,  and  is  susceptible  of 
much  improvement.  The  Directors  of  this  Institution  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Bebian  in  these  opinions,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied that  their  teachers  have  also  improved  upon  Sicard. 
Mr.  Bebian  employs  the  figured  representation  of  objects  to 
explain  single  words,  not  only  nouns,  but  other  parts  of 
speech ;  as  adjectives,  verbs,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  even 
words  of  an  abstract  meaning.  These  are  all  confirmations 
of  the  correctness  of  the  course  pursued  by  our  teachers,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  published  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  1821, "  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Comniittee  of  Instruction."  Although  it  has  been  published 
mx  years,  and  Mons.  Bebian's  work  was  first  published  in 
1827,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  Elementary  Exercises  have  been 
confined  to  the  few  schools  in  this  country,  and  their  circu- 
lation limited.  The  two  works  are  arranged  upon  similar 
principles,  that  is,  the  conveying  of  ideas  to  Deaf  Mutes,  by 
means  of  the  figured  representation  of  objects.  The  Direc- 
tors are  bow,  by  comparison,  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate 
their  own  work,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  arid  Dumb.  The  author  thinks 
he  could  make  a  new  edition,  more  valuable,  and  this  will 
soon  be  wanted,  and  cts  the  engravings  are  all  in  possession 
of  the  Directors,  it  can  also  be  rendered  cheaper  than  the 
cofHes  of  the  first  edition. 

The  general  state  and  condition  of  this  Institution  is  as 
prosperous  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  it  calls  forth  the  interest 
of  individuals  and  the  community  as  powerfiilly  as  at  any 
former  period,  notwitbstandmg  the  efforts  of  individuals  to 
depreciate  the*  talents  of  the  teachers,  and  lessen  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Directors* 
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Two  pupils  have  been  removed  by  death  during  the  year 
1 827.  One  died  with  a  disease  of  the  brain,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  oiiginal 
cause  of  his  deafness.  The  other  was  a  female,  who  died 
of  a  bilious  remittent  fever,  contracted  during  the  August 
vacation,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  the  coun* 
try,  where  the  same  disease  was  prevalent,  and  where  it 
originated  from  a  neighbouring  swamp. 

The  Directors  consider  it  their  duty  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  explain  some  things  which  might  otherwise  appear 
obscure,  and  from  which  unfavourable  impressions  might  te 
drawn  by  a  future  Legislature,  to  the  detriment  of  this  Insti- 
tution, in  consequence  of  the  Report  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  the  5th  March,  1827,  by  the  "  Committee  on  Literature, 
on  the  bill  from  the  Assembly,  to  provide  for  the  building  of  an 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York." 

In  the  second  page  of  the  Report,  the  Committee  state 
that "  it  is  unaccountable,  that  during  one  of  the  years,  either 
in  1820  or  1821,  nothing  should  have  been  received  from  the 
licenses  to  lottery  venders."*^ 

The  Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Senate,  in  exa- 
mining the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  niade 
in  conformity  to  law,  must  have  omitted  to  examine  in  de- 
tail, the  documents  accompanying  the  same,  whereat  will  be 
found  that  |^1125  were  received  for  lottery  licenses  in  the 
year  1820,  and  the  Treasurer's  account  current  states  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  same  was  received* 
The  Treasurer's  account  accompanying  the  Report  of  that 
year  was  in  two  parts ;  the  first  by  Mr.  John  Slidell,  who  on 
resigning  as  Treasurer,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jonas  Mapes* 
The  second  part  by  Mr.  Mapes,  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  Committee,  aad  would  have  ex- 
plained the  seeming  inconsistency. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution  states,  that 
1^1875  were  received  from  the  venders  of  lottery  tickets^  in 
1821,  as  ascertained  by  the  Committee,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  state  as  an  apparent  piece  of  neglect,  that  ^<  on 
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mquvry  at  the  Comptroller's  office^  no  returns  from  the  DireC' 
tors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution^  as  required  by  the  act 
of  IB19 J  can  beJbundJ*' 

The  act  referred  to  is  that  entitled,  "  An  Act  relative  to 
Lotteries,  passed  13th  April,  1819,"  the  38th  section  of  which 
required  an  annual  report  to  be  made  to  the  Comptroller,  of 
the  amount  received  from  the  venders  of  lottery  tickets.  On 
the  same  day  of  the  same  year  was  passed  ^  An  Act  in  aid 
of  the  Institution  for  the  instruction  oftiie  Deaf  and  Dumb^^ 
which  appropriated  ^10,000,  and  provided  that  no  part 
should  ''  be  applied  for  the  purchase  qfUmd,  or  the  erection  of 
buildings^'*  The  second  section  of  the  said  act  required  the 
Directors  to  report  annually,  ^'  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures;  the  number  of  pup^  received  and  discharged; 
the  state  of  their  improvementj  as  well  moral  us  intellectual  i 
the  number  and  quality  ofteachersj  and  the  general  state  and 
condition  of  the  said  Institution*^^' 

This  law  being  explicit  in  a  number  of  particulars,  and 
these  embracing  the  single  object  required  by  the  SSth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  relative  to  lotteries,  the  Directors  have  always 
conceived  that  they  had  made  a  correct  decision  when  they 
determined  to  comply  with  tliat  law,  which  embraced  in 
itself  all  that  was  required  of  them  by  both.  In  so  doing, 
ihey  reported  directly  to  the  paramount  authority,  and  have 
annually  g^ven  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institution.  In  performing  the  greater  duty,  which  embmced 
the  smaller,  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  neither  was 
neglecrted. 

The  Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Senate,  in  another 
part  of  their  report,  state  that  there  is  a  Superintendent,  a 
Principal  Teacher  and  tliree  Assistants,  employed  by  the  In- 
stitution, ^  and  yet  the  amount  charged  for  superintendence  and 
tuition  the  last  year  (1836)  is  but  |1500.''  This  manner  of 
expressimi  appears  to  throw  a  censure  upon  the  Directors, 
as  if  they  had  concealed  something,  and  had  not  given  the 
whole  truth.  But  the  Honourable  the  Legislature  may  rest 
assmred  that  the  statement  is  correct.    During  the  year  1836^ 
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the  two  Mute  Assistant  Teachers  received  no  salaiy,  but 
•were  provided  with  board,  and  clothing  for  their  services. 
The  other  persons  received  salaries  as  follows^ 

The  Superintendent,  •        -        $600 

Principal  Teacher,    -        -        -  500 

Female  Assistant,      ...  400 

$1500 

The  Committee,  in  making  a  summary  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Institution^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  expense 
of  each  pupil,  took  eight  yearsj  as  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  been  in  operation. 
The  Eaghth  Annual  Report  was  made  out,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Institution  brought  up  to  1st  January,  1827,  wluch  is 
eight  years  and  eight  numths  from  the  opening  of  the  school, 
on  the  1st  May,  1818.  This  would  make  the  calculation 
still  more  in  favour  of  the  Institution,  as  the  Committee, 
after  a  laborious  investigation,  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  iB^^no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Institution  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  prudent  and 
judicious.'*'^ 

The  Directors  take  this  occasion  to  add,  that  from  the  re- 
ports of  other  institutions  received  by  their  Secretary,  they 
are  enabled  to  give  the  annual  average  expense  of  a  pupU 
in  several  institutions,  by  which  a  comparison  of  expenses 
may  be  made,  as  follows : 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Duwbj 
In  Dublin,  one  year,        $150.00 


In  Fidinbui|;fa, 

1826, 

105.00 

Near  London, 

1823, 

172.00 

Do. 

1625. 

168.00 

In  Philadelphia, 

1825, 

140.00 

In  Hartford, 

1826, 

131.00 

Do. 

1887, 

146.00 

In  New-Toilc, 

1825, 

134.00 

Do.  1836,  132.0D 
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In  the  befiMre  mentioned  suQunaiy,  the  Committee  of  the 
Honourable  the  Senate,  state  the  amount  received  by  this 
Institution  directly  from  the  Treasury ;  the  amount  received 
from  lottery  licenses;  "  whik  the  amount  received  from  other 
sources  is  only  j^l 9,886.76*''  But  as  the  Committee,  in  exa- 
mining the  Second  Annual  Report,  overlooked  the  second 
part  of  the  Treasurer's  account  current,  in  which  will  be 
seen  receipts  from  other  sources,  amounting  to  ^1681*95, 
making  the  whole  amount  raised  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
to  1st  January,  1827,  equal  to  ^21,570.71. 

Taking  then  the  other  data  of  the  Committee  as  correct, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
New- York,  has  received  directly  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  230,073.71 ,  and  from  lottery  licenses  and  other  sources 
exclusively  in  the  city  of  New- York,  ^36,695.71,  of  which 
there  remained  in  hand  on  the  1st  January,  1837,  the  sum 
of27592.40. 

From  these  and  other  data  af&rded  by  the  several  Annual 
Reports,  the  Committee  have  calculated  that  the  177  pupils 
received  into  the  Institution  to  the  1st  January,  1827,  had 
cost  tlie  state  ^324  each.  It  would  be  more  reasonable, 
however,  to  calculate,  that  as  177  pupils  have  been  boarded 
and  instructed  in  this  Institution,  and  some  of  them  clothed, 
and  all  provided  with  books  and  stationary,  at  an  expense 
of  $30,073  from  the  State  Treasury,  the  average  of  each  to 
the  commonwealth  would  only  be  about  1^170.  It  is  true, 
thai  other  moneys  have  been  received  and  expended,  but 
they  never  were  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  and  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  gone  there,  even  if  not  received  by 
this  Institution. 

These  facts,  in  addition  to  those  presented  in  former  re- 
ports, afford  the  proof  that  a  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  best  located  m  this  city,  where  more  than  half  its  receipts 
aiise  from  its  locality,  and  where  less  than  half  its  support 
is  derived  from  state  ajjpropriations.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  law  relative  to  lotteries  has  produced  a  considerable 
nntiiiftl  income,  and  this  income  has  been  increased  by  the 
Directors,  who  have  taken  measures  to  compel  the  dealers 
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10  lottery  tickets  to  comply  with  the  law.  Tlie  aaoount  re- 
ceived under  this  law  has  varied,  and  has  been  annually 
stated  in  the  several,  reports  for  eight  years,  as  follows,  to 
which  is  also  added  the  receipts  of  last  year : 

Beceinedfnm  Venders  of  Lottery  Jickets. 


In  1819. 

$1000 

In  1824, 

92750 

18!i0. 

1135 

1826, 

3500 

I82I, 

1875 

1826. 

4125 

1822, 

875 

1827, 

4754.41 

1823, 

1000 

Why  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  is  not  on  the  journals  of 
the  house,  the  Directors  are  unable  to  account  but  they  feel 
satisfied  that  it  was  made  and  forwarded  to  Albany,  and 
afterwards  printed  by  them  in  a  pamphlet  form.  The  in« 
congruity  of  the  date  on  the  printed  Report,  as  noticed  by 
tlie  Committee,  is  a  mere  typographical  error.  Instead  of 
being  censured  for  not  reporting  according  to  law,  the  Direc- 
tors have  heretofore  been  complimented  for  the  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  the  punctuality  of  their  Annual  Reports,  and 
instead  of  appropriations  having  been  made,  tciihout  mtuA 
inquiry,  as  b  stated  by  the  Committee,  it  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ference  to  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  that  on 
the  5th  March,  1 825,  Mr.  (Senator)  Jourdan,  (then  a  member 
of  Assembly,)  made  a  detailed  and  sensible  report,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  very  statements  referred  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  1 827. 

The  amounts  that  have  been  annually  received  through  the 
Comptroller,  under  the  state  law  of  April  IBih,  1822,  have 
been  regularly  reported  as  required,  but  as  they  are  not  to 
be  found  together,  they  are  here  presented  at  one  view,  for 
future  examination. 

Becaoedjrom  the  State  Treasurer  through  the  Controller, 
tor  State  Pupils,  in  1823,        $1231.27. 


Do. 

1823, 

3885.03. 

Do.   . 

183^ 

3850.03. 

Do.  '  . 

1835, 

4053.76. 

Do. 

1836. 

4603.83. 

Do.   « 

1827, 

4549.89. 
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The  Committee  have  remarked,  that, « tmih  respect  to  the 
system  of'  instruction  puriked,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  be  improvcd.^^ 

The  Directors  of  this  Institution^  agree  with  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  this  subject.  They  beUeve  that  no  art  or  science  has 
arrived  at  the  ne  plus  uliruj  and  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  SctK>ols,  may  be 
improved:  and  with  respect  to  the^modem  art  of  instructing 
Deaf  Mutes,  thexR  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  from  having  at- 
tained its  ultimate  perfection,  and  must  therefore  be  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  Mr.  Bebian's  work,  already  mentioned, 
is  offered  as  proof.  If  any  other  Institution  in  this  country  has 
made  improvements  in  the  system  of  Sicard,  the  Directors 
of  this  Institution  would  be  glad  to  see  them  made  publici 
that  they  might  be  generally  adopted.  The  Abbe  Sicard 
has  published  to  the  world  his  system  of  instruction,  has 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  his  predecessor  De  L'Epee,  and 
acknowledged  that  his  own  was  not  perfect.  His  works, 
however,  are  the  best  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  be* 
fore  Mr.  Bebian's.  They  are  in  our  possession,  have  been 
translated  for  the  use  of  our  school,  and  his  system  has  been 
adopted  by  our  teachers.  They  are  too  voluminous,  and 
would  be  too  expensive  for  publication  at  present,  consider- 
ing that  their  circulation  would  be  very  limited.  If  the 
Conunittee  have  observed  any  difference  between  our  pupils 
and  others,  as  is  intimated,  we  believe  it  has  arisen  from  the 
difiference  of  time  that  they  have  been  under  instruction. 
The  Directors  have  heretofore  been  convinced  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived ample  testimony  of  satisfaction  from  the  parents  of 
pupils  instructed  here.  The  exhibiticm  in  the  Assembly 
chamber,  in  January,  1837,  has  been  represented  to  us  by 
those  who  witnessed  it,  as  havmg  given  strong  evidence  that 
the  pupils  presented  before  the  Honourable  the  Legislature, 
could  read  understandingly,  and  vmie  their  ideas  correctly. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  enter- 
ed  into  a  comparison  between  this  school  and  that  in  Connec* 
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ticut,  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  that  they  should 
have  sought  information  (which  could  only  afford  ex  parte . 
e^dence)  in  relation  to  this  Institution,  from  a  jealous  and 
rival  Institution,  which  has  also  shown  an  unfriendly  diq>o- 
sition  towards  the  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New- 
York.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  when  Mr.  Clerc  (the 
French  teacher  at  Hartford)  in  his  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  CkHnnuttee  of  tiie  Soaaita,  stated  that  the  signs  used  in 
New- York,  were  derived  from  the  "  Indians  and  the  pfipils 
taught  at  Hartf(yrdy  These  and  other  uncivil  and  invidious 
insinuations  contained  in  that  letter,  and  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  the  principal  teacher,  in  a  postscript  to  the  letter, 
are  proois,  we  i*egret  to  notice,  of  an  unfriendly  and  hostile 
disposition.* 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Major  Lcmg's  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  of  the  Directors  of  this  Institu- 
tion, read  a  paper  before  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  on  the  subject  of  the  signs  used  by  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  stated  in  that  work.  He  compared 
these  signs  with  those  used  by  Deaf  Mutes,  and  found  that 
there  was  a  great  similarity.  It  was  considered  as  a  matter 
of  great  curiosity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  speaking 
different  languages,  should  communicate  by  signs,  and  these 
signs  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  signs  of  Deaf  Mutes.  A 
copy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Clerc  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  regard,  and 
he  has  tots^ly  perverted  the  object  of  the  communication, 
and  drawn  from  the  premises,  an  improper  inference. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Weld,  the 
principal  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  gentleman  has  also  since  adverted  to 
the  signs  of  the  Indians,  and  noticed  their  similarity  to  the 
natural  signs  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    From  this  fact,  Mr. 


*  This  letter  of  Mr.  Clerc's  would  not  have  been  noticed,  had  it  not  been 
made  a  public  document,  hy  being  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
^r  the  Senate,  and  afterward  read  when  the  subject  was  under  discnssloik 
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Clere  might  draw  the  same  conclusion,  in  relation  to  the 
signs  used  in  the  school  in  Philadelphia.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  equally  as  absurd  and  unjust,  as  his  assertion  in  re* 
btion  to  the  school  in  New- York. 

With  respect  to  the  art  of  instructing  Deaf  Mutes,  there 
are  only,  two  systems,  tlie  French  and  the  English.  The 
French  is  now  pursued  in  this  school,  as  explained  in  tha 
works  of  the  Abbe  Sicard-  The  English  system,  which 
adopts  the  method  of  articulation,  was  first  tried  in  the 
school  of  this  Institution,  but  after  trial,  was  abandoned  for 
that  of  the  French,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
best.  This  Institution  has  no  system  of  its  own,  but  has 
endeavoured  to  follow  that  of  Sicard,  as  far  forth  as  its 
means  and  situation  would  permit. 

The  Honourable  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Connecticut  School,  and  made  comparisons, 
which  a  more  particular  examination  will  show  to  have 
been  unnecessary.  The  New- York  Institution  has  not 
been  able  to  retain  pupils  more  than  three  and  four  years, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  many  have  been  dismissed 
after  a  shorter  period  of  instruction,  while  the  pupils  at  Hart* 
ford  have  been  retained  five,  six  and  eight  years,  and  some 
even  longer,  accordmg  to  their  own  reports.  Hence  the 
unfairness  of  the  comparison  attempted  to  be  established  by 
tiie  Committee,  between  the  pupils  of  the  two  schools,  must 
be  evident.  According  to  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  at  Hartford,  made  in  May,  1826,  it  appears 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  preceding  year  was  over  ^1 5,000, 
and  that  ^6025  were  paid  to  teachers  alone.  That  Institu- 
tion, no  doubt,  has  some  able  teachers,  and  they  have  funds 
to  pay  them  well.  •  It  is  amply  endowed,  and  free,  to  act 
without  restrictions.  While  on  the  other  hand,  this  Institu- 
tion has  had  a  precarious,  limited  and  uncertain  support,  re- 
quiring attention  and  economy  in  expenditures,  and  a  limi- 
tation in  employing  teachers.  If  the  Honourable  the  Legis^ 
lature  of  this  State,  are  desirous  that  the  New- York  Institu- 
tiofi  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  should  be  placed  in  an  inde- 
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pendent  ntuation  like  tliat  at  Hartford,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  permanently,  only  one  Institution  in  the 
state,  and  to  endow  it  liberally.  Heretofore  the  state  appro- 
priations have  been  divided  between  two  Institutions,  and 
neither  has  flourished  so  well,  nor  done  so  much  good,  as  if 
the  whole  of  the  appropriations  had  been  applied  to  tlie  same 
object  in  one  School.  As  the  Asylum  which  has  been  com- 
menced in  this  city,  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  150 
or  more  pupils,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  it  is  now  respectfully  suggested  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Legislature,  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
weaken  its  energies  by  division,  (quoad  hoc)  or  to  strengthen 
them  by  concentration  to  one  point,  and  for  one  object. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  have  only  to  observe,  that  in 
addition  to  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  other  documents  are 
hereunto  annexed,  more  fully  to  explain  every  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  concertos  of  this  Institution.  And  while 
they  return  thanks  for  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  in 
providing  for  the  building  of  an  Asylum,  they  venture  to  hope 
that  the  foregoing  explanations  fully  remove  the  seeming 
grounds  of  complaint. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL,  President. 

SAMUEL  AKERLY,  Secretary. 
New'York^  January  ^  1828. 
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No.  1. 

Abstract  of  the  Aammt  Current  ofJona$  Mapes^  JVeasurer^from 
1st  January  to  3lst  May^  1827. 

RECEIPTS,  1827. 

Balance  due  Institution,  5th  January,  1827,  as  by  ac- 
count audited, $7592.  40 

Rec'd  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  for  State  Pupils,  2256.  27 
Do.        Venders  of  Lottery  Tickets,    - 
Do.         Pay  Pupils,  -         -         -         - 

Do.        Corporation  of  New- York, 
Do.         Female  Association  for  their  Pupils, 
Do.         Subscriptions,         -        -        -        - 

$13,38a  65 
EXPENDITURES,  1827. 
Paid  Board  and  other  expenses  of  Pupils,  $3136.  96 
Do.    Superintendence  and  Tuition,    -  650.  00 

"Do.   Rent, 579.  30 

Do.   Clothing  and  Shoes  for  Pupils,  211.  91 

Do.  ProsecutingVenders  of  Lottery  Tickets,  179.  25 
Do.  Outfit  of  Pupils  &  expenses  to  Albany,  337.  59 
Do.   Medicine  for  Pupils,  -        -  14.  75 

Do.   Advertising  and  Sundries,  -  10.  87 

Do.   Over  balance  to  a  Special  Committee, 
for  Asylum  Fimd,         -        -        -        8260.  00 

$18,880.  65 

We  have  examined  the  Account  Current  of  Jonas  Mapes,  Trea* 
surer  of  the  Institution,  and  compared  the  same  with  the  vouchers, 
and  find  the  account  correct  On  the  31st  of  May,  1827,  there 
was  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty  doUars,  bearing  interest,  which  having  been  paid  over  to  a 
Special  Committee  for  deposit  as  a  part  of  the  Asylum  Fund,  set* 
ties  his  account  with  the  Institution,  and  exonerates  him  from  fur- 
ther charge. 

JOHN  SLIDELL,  )  Auditing  &  Fi- 
PETER  SHARPS,  >  nance  Com- 
M.  E.  THOMPSON,)      mittee. 


5r 
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No.  2. 

Abstract  of  the  Account  Current  of  Charles  Mapes^  Treasurer^ 
from  Slst  May  to  ^Isi  December,  1827. 

RECEIPTS,  1827. 
Rec'd  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  for  State  Pupils,  $2293.  62 
Do.  the  State  Appropriation  for  Asylum,        lOOOO.  00 

Do.  The  Mayor  for  LoCtoy  Licensee,    -  3750.  00 

Do.  Pay  Pupils,  ....  420.  56 

Do.  The  Corporation  of  the  City,  -  200.00 

Do.  Female  Association  for  their  Pupib,  418.  32 

Do.  Interest, 112.  00 

Do.  Special  Committee  in  charge  of  Asylum 

Fund, 500.  00 

Do.  Sale  of  Books  and  Pamphleto,        -  62.00 

Do.  Subscriptions  to  Asylum  Fund,      -  1556.  61 


EXPENDITURES,  1827. 
Paid  State  Appropriation  to  Committee  for 

Asylum  Fund,  -        -        -         $10000.  00 

Do.  Board  and  other  expenses  of  Pupils,  2966.60 
Do.   Superintendence  and  Tuition,  810.  00 

Do.   Rent,  ....  550.  00 

Do.   Clothing  and  Shoes  for  Pupils,  207.  99 

Do.   For  Books  and  Stationary,     -  130.  81 

Do.   Expenses  of  Deputations  to  Philadel« 

phia  and  Hartford,  -         -  70.  75 

Do.   For  Advertising,  -        -  91.  66 

Do.  Printing  Annual  Report  and  Circulars,  138.  68 
Do.   Funeral  Expenses,         -        -  31.  75 

Do.  Returned  to  Venders  of  Lottery  Tickets,891.  42 
Do.  To  Committee  for  Asylum  Fund,  2500.  00 
Balance  to  new  Account,         -        -  923.  45 


$19,313.  11 


$19,313.  II 


We  have  examined  the  Account  Current  of  Charles  Mapes, 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  and  find  the  same  correct.  There 
was  a  balance  of  cash  in  his  hands  on  the  31st  December,  1827, 
in  favour  of  the  Institution,  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  forty-five  cents,  ($923.45.) 


JOHN  SLIDELL, 

PETER  SHARPE,    \  Committeet 

M.  E.  THOMPSON. 


'A' 
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No.  3. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  ASYLUM  FUND, 

Deposited  in  the  Mechanics*  Bank  and  in  the  Satfings  Bank,  in 
the  name  of  John  SUdell,  Peter  Sharpe  and  Stephen  AUen. 

RECEIPTS  IN  1827. 

Rec'd  from  Jonas  Mapes,  Treasurer,  on  settlement  of 

his  Account,  3Ist  Maj,  1827,       -        -        -        (8260.  00 
Do.  Interest  on  amount  in  Savings  Bank  to  1st 

Januaiy,  1827, 32.  66 

Do,  Jonas  Mapes,  interest  to  time  of  settlement,     1 12.  00 

Do.  Charles  Mapes,  Treasurer,  in  June,  2500.  00 

Do.  do.        July,  State  Appropriation,  10000.  00 

Do.  Interest  calculated  on  Asylum  Fund,  to 

1st  January,  1828,      -  ...  495.  34 


$21,400.  00 
EXPENDITURES  IN  1887. 
Paid  for  materials,  and  on  Contracts  for 

Asylum, $6509.  24 

Do.   Returned  to  Charles  Mapes,  Treasurer,  500.  00 
Do.   Charles  Mapes  interest  received  irom 

former  Treasurer,        .        -        -  112.  00 

7121.  24 


Balance  of  Asylum  Fund,  $14,278.76 

Total  Balanu  of  Funds,  1st  January,  1828. 
Treasurer's  Balance,         -----  923.  45 

Balance  of  Asylum  Fund  unexpended,        •        -         14,278.  76 

$15,202.  21 

No.  4. 
DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Received  in  1827,  and  applied  to  the  Asylum  Fund. 

An  Acre  of  Land  hy  the  Corporation,  worth 

Donations  collected  at  School,             -        -  -     ' 

Benefits  at  Museum,  Rotunda,  du:.     -        -  - 

Collections  in  Churehes,             -        -        .  - 
Donations,  Services,  and  Life  Subscriptions, 
Annual  Subscriptions,        ----- 

Other  Donations,      -        -                 -        .  - 

$3596.  08 

JVble.  Part  only,  of  the  abore  amonnt  is  included  in  the  Treaiarer'a  Ac- 
coiint  Carrent,  it  having  been  received  aAer  the  account  was  balanced,  and  hi 
the  hands  of  tha  Auditing  and  Financa  Committee. 


$1000. 

00 

157. 

16 

98. 

06 

659. 

86 

530. 

00 

79. 

00 

1077. 

00 

[      ao      ) 


No.  5. 

LIST  OF  FUPILS  REMAINING  81tl  DECEMBER,  18S7. 


1  John  Hanrood,     ^ 

4  Marraret  Rjrcr,     l 

6  Darid  H.  Colea,   ) 
9  Ann  McBridte,      >  Second  DUt. 

7  Stephen  MInard,  > 

8  John  T.  S.  Hansen,  } 

9  Hennr  Hoofman, 

10  Ward  Periont, 

11  Ann  Mulleni, 

12  Jane  FuUerton, 

13  Peter  Titue, 

14  ItabeUa  Gow, 
10  Lavinia  M.  Jewell, 


STATE  POPILS. 

16  Thaney  Russell, 

17  OtviUe  Murray, 

18  Mary  Holt. 

19  PhebeA.  Cande,  > 

20  Henry  Persona, 

21  Jane  Van  WicUe, 

22  Emeline  Beck  with, 
29  Daniel  Wetherby, jr. 
24  Ann  Myre, 
26  Daniel  W.Fallerton, 
26  Russell  Swain, 
37  Betsey  Swain, 

28  €fintott  Fay,         1 

29  Joshua  Whitney,. 
80  Roxey  Denton, 


Third  Dist. 


4th  Dist 


FiAh  District. 


Sixth  Distr 


7th  Dist. 


Eighth  Disc. 


31  Henry  Spaldiofp,  y 
PUPILS  OF  THE  FEMALE.  ASSOCIATION. 
32  CaroUne  Kirk,  of  New-Tork.  84  Almira  HaUock,  Suffolk  County. 

88  James  Jennings,        do.  35  Jane  Milhench,  New- York. 

PAY  PUPILS* 
36  Rbeneser  Burr,  Connecticut.  40  Sarah  Wayland,  New-Tork. 

87  Charlotte  Pnidden,  New^ersey.       41  Mary  Wayland,  do. 

88  Matthias  Pierson,  do.  42  Levi  Rice,  Pennsylyania. 
39  Ann  M.  Mabbitt,  New-York.  43  Etheldred  Smith,  Georgia. 

PART  PAT  PUPILS. 


44  Emily  Curtice, 
46  Clorinda  Harrison, 
46  Eramanta  Harrison, 


47  Isaac  Vandenberg, 

48  Jeremiah  Coaklio. 


CHARITY  PUPILS. 

66  T.  D.  Townsend, 

67  Benjamin  Gatfield, 

68  Ann  Reeves, 

69  Margsaret  Ryas, 

60  William  P.  Field, 

61  WUlhelm  Fox, 

62  Rebecca  Palmer, 
CLOTHED  AND  SUPPORTED  FOR  SERVICES. 

63  Keturah  Van  Cleft. 

RECAPITULATION. 
State  PupUs,  -        -        -        31    Part  Pay  Fupifc,      - 

Pupils  of  Female  Association,  4    Charity, 

PayPupUs,     -        -       -  -     -    -  '- 


49  William  Wake, 
CO  James  McGowan,^ 

61  Elisha  Jones, 

62  John  Johnson, 

68  Lewis  F.  Albrecht, 
64  Margaret  Quin, 
66  Stephen  McGuire, 
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8    Clothed  and  supported  for  services,  1 


Remaining  last  year, 
Received  in  1827, 


Dismissed  hi  1827,      - 


Remainiog  1st  January,  18S»,        8^ 


64 
14 

78 
•15 


Remaining  1st  January,  1828;    68  Pupils. 
Total  received  in  the  Institution,,  li>l 

Dismissed  from  do.  ]28 


Remainuig, 


6& 
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DETAILS  OF  DOCUMENT  No.  4. 


DONATIONS  COLLECTED  AT 
SCHOOL. 
t>aTid  M.  Gaslajy  of  Cbenmigo 

County,  -        -        -        ^aOO 

S.  Hougk  and  J.  Moreav,  Quebec^  1.00 
A  gentleman,  bj  S.  Miller,  1.00 

Cash  from  three  i^entlemen,  3.00 

Cash  frosr  three  gcntlemea  of 

Maatachttsettt, 
Miss  CIuA;  of  Norfolk,  Vir. 
Robert  Soatter  and  Mist  Soutter, 

Norfolk.  Vir.     - 
Henry  Bradley,  of  Pienyan, 
Mr*.  Brown,  of  New*York,   - 
David  M.  Bunker^ 
DftTld  Lambertson.by  J  Gaslay,  LOO 
Edn&und  Qriffin,  of  Greenwich, 

Coanacticat,      ... 
triah  Field,  Greenburgh,  N.Y. 
Three  gentlemen, 
Jamca  Van  Bakle,  of  Troy, 
A.  P.  Heartt,  do. 

CoL  Pott,  of  Greene  Co.  N  Y. 
John  Walker,  of  Bermuda, 
A  French  ladjr^    .        . 
Rev.  Dr.  Cochran,  Nora  Scotia, 
A  gentleman  of  Charlef ton, 
A  gvnileman  of  New-Tork  and 

brother,  -  -  -  - 
A  gmtleman  of  New-Orleaoe, 
Two  gentlemen  do. 

A  friend  to  Charitable  lostita- 

tiona,  ....  10.00 
William  W.  Jones,  Wilmington, 

North  Carolina,  .  •  -  10.00 
A  gentleman  with  Mrs.  Clibbome,  5.00 
John  L  Cisco,  -  -  -  lOOO 
Francis  Wright^  Rome,  N.  T.  LOO 
▲  lady,  .  -  .  -  1.0Q 
A  stranger,  -        -        -        1 .00 

Mrs.  R.  Q.  Pindmey,  S.  Carolina,  1.00 
Mr.  Camochan,  Sarannah,  Greo.  8.00 
Mr.  Middlebrook,  Saratoga  Co.  LOd 
Thomas  Carpenter  and  wife,  of 

Harrison's  Parchase,  N.  T. 
A  lady,  by  James  Nack, 
Mrs.  Henry  Andrews,  by  Mrs. 

Galatlaa, 
A  lady  with  Dr.  Torrey, 


aoo 

6.00 

2.0O 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


6.00 
LOO 
7.00 
LOO 
8.00 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
2.00 

6.00 
LOO 
S.00 


1.60 

aoo 

6.00 

2.00 

44.66 


COLLECTIONS  IN  CHURCHES. 
Rev.  Mr.  Monteith's  Church  in ' 

Pearl-street.  -        -  91.54 

Rer.  Dr.  McAoIey's  Chnrch  in 

Rutgers-street,       -        •         90.00 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  sermon 

by  Dr.  Brownlee,  •        478.32 

$(>59.S& 

DONATIONS,   SERVICES    AND 
LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Dennis  McCarthy, 
Greo.  Newbold, 
Joshua  Brookes,  for  sister, 
William  F.  PeU, 
}^  illiam  Appleby, 
Michael  Ulshceffer, ) 
Geo.  B.  Smith.        f  q.^;^. 
Mr.  E.W.  Bridges,  f  S^^'^**' 
RosweU  Grares,      j 
James  Smith,  Es^.  due  ^fOO  } 
Donation  ^10,  5 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Beekman, 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitcfaill. 


60.00 
W.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
10  00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

IIO.OO 

d0.00 
d0.09 


Donacions  withoat  name, 

Rec^ired  at  the  School,  ^167.16 

BENEFITS. 
At  American  Museum,  40.26 

*'  Rotanda,  (J.  Vanderlyn)  16.00 
«' Arcade  Baths,  (Col.  Tylee)  11.81 
«>  Nat.  Academy  of  Design,  1700 
''£BlubitM>a  of  Liring  Animals,  8.00 

93.06 


RCT.  Andrew  Tates(Chitteningo)35.00 

Dr.  Alex.  H.  StcTena,         - 

Dr.  John  Watts,  jun. 

Philip  Hone,  Esq.       -        •h 

Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,    - 

Charles  Mapes, 

$690.00 

OTHER  DONATIONS. 

Joseph  Brewster,  Broadway,  10:00 

James  Chesterman,  Nassau  st.  10.00 

J.  H.  Hobart,     -        -        -  6.00 

Samuel  \Vood  and  Sons,     •  10.00 

JohnT  Dolan,            -        -  6.00 

Mr.  Petit,            -        -        -  6.00 

W.  J.  Van  Buskirk,     -  6.00 

Bridge  and  Toler,       .        -  6.00 

Jos.  S.  dhotwell,         -        -  16.00 

H.  Booraem,       -        -        -  10.00 

James  Bogg§,     ...  16.00 

Joseph  Sampson,        -        -  16.00 

John  Haggerty,           -        -  16.00 

John  B.  Lawrence,      -        -  10.00 

Suydam  and  Jackson,         •  6.00 

John  and  WUtiam  KeUey,  10.00 

Arthur  Tappan,          -        -  20.00 

Henry  James,     ...  6.00 

E.  Ferguson,      -        -        -  6  00 

Alfred  Brooks,    -        -       -  6.00 

Augustus  Wynkoop,  6.00 

John  Noble,        -        -        -  6.00 

Thornton  and  Hodges,  8.00 

H.  S.  Wyckoff,  6.00 


9208.0O 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

$206.00 

Pitkm  and  Boyd, 

6.00 

A.  S.  Marvin,     • 

1000 

Theophiius  RosieU,     • 

6.00 

James  Anderson, 

2.00 

Benjamin  MarshaU,    - 
C.G.Lake, 

5.00 

2.00 

Mrs.  Ives, 

6.00 

Geo.  Ehnsign,     - 

2.00 

L.  Holbrook  and  Co. 

6.00 

Ebenezer  Irving, 

10.00 

W.W.  Easton,    - 

3.00 

Charles  A.  Jackson,    - 

3.00 

Cornelius  Heeney, 
A.K.  &D  Smith,       - 

6.00 

6.00 

Thomas  Bloodgood,    - 

6.00 

John  Vanderbilt, 

200 

David  Raynor,    - 

2.00 

Lewb  Hartman, 

6.00 

Thomas  W.  Jenkins, 

10.00 

Anson  G.  Phelps, 

5.00 

S.  Thome,  jun. 
A.  Tredweil, 

10.00 

6.00 

0.  Mauran, 

6.00 

Augustus  Hammett,    - 

2.00 

Huiton  and  Moore,     t 

6.00 

T.  G.  k,  W.  S.  Cary, 

10.00 

I.  Kelso,     .        -        - 

2.00 

L.  Reed,     - 

6.00 

R.  Maitland, 

6.00 

T.  M.  McLean, 

2.00 

T.  Duncan, 

6.00 

S.  B.  Harper,     - 

3.00 

William  W.  Todd,       - 

6.00 

John  Wilson,       - 

2.00 

2.00 

Jonathan  Goodhue,     - 

10.00 

W.  Vernon  k  Co. 

6.00 

Abraham  Fardon, 

6.00 

H.  W.  Field.       -        - 

10.00 

Mr.  Qriswold,     • 

3.00 

D.  Forest  &  Son« 

6.00 

JohaH.Howland,      . 

10.00 

John  F.  Delaplane,     - 

6.00 

W.&Jessup,  _  - 

2.00 

Brower  &..Green, 

-   •      2.00 

1. 1.  Palmer,       - 

2.00 

B.  Ay  mar,  Jun.    - 

A.  Brunei  L  M.  De  Puga 

10.00 

2-00 

I.  L  Irvine, 

15.00 

N.  Dean,    -        -        - 

5.00 

0.  M.  Lownds, 

3.00 

James  Campbell, 

6.00 

Jos.  L.  Lewis,     - 

3.00 

C.  WUkes, 

10.00 

D.  Baehr, 

6.00 

John  Low, 

10.00 

W.  Prime,            -        - 

10.00 

R.  GUchrist.        .        - 

5.00 

E.W.Laight,     -        - 

6.00 

Amount  brought  up. 

$619.00 

5.00 

Benjamin  L.  Swan,     - 

10.00 

WiUian  Van  Hook,      • 

6.00 

C.  Swan,    -        -        -        . 

10.00 

Warner  8z.  Plait, 

6.00 

Frederick  De  Peyster, 

10.00 

De  Rham  &  Moore,    - 

10.00 

John  G.  Coster, 

20.00 

D.  McCormick, 

5.00 

Mr.  Farrington, 

6.00 

R.  Sedgwick,      - 

6.00 

H.  WUkes, 

5.00 

P.A.Jay,           -        - 

6.00 

T.  A.  Emmet,     - 

5.00 

W.  Calder, 

6.00 

Edward  Hardy, 

6.00 

Thomas  Dixon, 

6.00 

G.  Sucklcy, 

6.00 

Abraham  Mitchel,. 

6.00 

Francis  Mann, 

300 

I.  Green  Pierson, 

6.00 

John  Pintard,     - 

6.00 

Joseph  Foulke, 

6.00 

Herman  Bruen, 

6.00 

D.  B.  Dash, 

20.00 

Herman  Hendricks,    - 

26.00 

John  B-  Murray, 

1000 

P.  Gareschi, 

3.00 

G.  Hoyt,     - 

10.00 

M.  B.  Edgar,       -        - 

6.00 

George  Dquglass, 

2.00 

Stephen  Whitney, 

10.00 

P.  R.L       -        -        - 

2.00 

T.  L.  Ogden, 

6.00 

Samuel  Sterrit, 

6.00 

Thomas  T.  Storm, 

2.00 

I.  fc  I.  Cox,         -        - 

2.00 

Thomas  R.  Smith, 

2.00 

1.  &  W.  F.  Phyfe,       - 

6.00 

Francis  Tomes, 

6.00 

Samuel  Norsworthy, 

6.00 

Richard  Mortimer,      - 

5.00 

I.  B.  Montgomery, 

2.00 

C.&  J.  D.Wolfe,       - 

5.00 

George  Pardon, 

2SX) 

T.&S.       .        -        - 

5.00 

C.  W.  &  F.  H. 

4.00 

FeUx  M.  Wallers,       - 

5.00 

Mr.  Seaman, 

5.00 

Warner,  Prall  &,  Co. 

500 

Chester  Jennings, 

500 

Samuel  Whitemarsh, 

10.00 

C  Chelsey  fc  Co. 

10.00 

Martin^ 

1.00 

J.  B.  Graves  &,  Son, 

6.00 

Thomas  Walker  it  Sons, 

500 

Green  in  Wetmore, 

5.00 

John  Brown,  (Broadway)   • 

6.0O 

Michael  MiUer,           .       . 

6.00 

$519.00 


$870.00 
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Amoant  brought  forward, 

9870.00 

George  LoT^tt, 

6.00 

Abel  T.  Kd^rton, 

600 

Ogden  Edwards, 

6.00 

I.  C.&Son. 

6.00 

I.  C.           -        .        .        . 

1.00 

Robert  Beggs,     - 

1.00 

T  B.  Bailey,       .        . 

8.50 

H.  Van  Wagenen,       . 

3.00 

I.  Smith,     -        -        -        . 

6.00 

IVUliam  Vail  Antwerp, 

2.00 

C.  L  Clusman, 

3.00 

Erattus  Brower, 

1.00 

Jesse  Delano, 

100 

W.   Pryar, 

2.00 

Cash  without  name,    - 

164.50 

$1077.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Benjamin  Marshall,      -        -     ^9,00 
Lewis  Seymour,  -        -        8.00 

Thaddeus  Seymour,      -        -        8.00 
James  W.  Dominick,    -        -       3.00 

tl2.00 


Amount  brought  up, 
George  Buckmaster, 
Jesse  Oakley, 
Francis  Olmsted, 
Wisner  U  Gale,     - 
Lindley  Murray, 
Col.  Vf  iUiam  Few, 
Anthony  Steenback, 
Mrs.  Gillender,     - 
Rev.  Thomas  McAuley, 
Rev.  Mr.  Powers, 
C  Gascoigne, 
James  Campbell, 
Samuel  Leggett, 
William  Thorbum, 
Thomas  Bolton,    - 
Barnes  Osborne, 
Richard  While^, 
James  A.  Burtts, 
M.  E.  Thompson, 
Sarah  Collins, 
Mrs.  Beekman,     - 
Ethiel  Town, 
C,  White,     . 


il2.00 
8.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 

aoo 

3.00 

aoo 

3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
800 

#79.00 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Received  to  the  latter  part  of  February^  18^,  when  the  list  went 
to  press.  These  are  not  included  in  the  amount  reported  to  the 
Legislature. 

L.  Tibbals,            -        .        .  $3.^ 

George  Lorillard,          -        -  10. — 

Lewis  Page,          ...  1. — 

Aimi  Mattrey,       ...  2. — 

Peter  S.  Titus,      -        -        -  3.— 

Thomas  Gamer,  -        -        •  2  ^ 

Mrs.  Smith,          -        -        -  l.» 

£.  Cauldwell,       -       -        -  3.— 

Jacob  S.  Piatt,      .        .        .  10.— 

Henry  Larerty,    -        -        -  10. — 

Cornelius  Oakley,         •        -  6.-— 

John  S.  Schermerhom,         •  6.^ 

Capt  D.Leslie,    -        -        -  6  — 

Israel  Hunt,          -                -  6.76 

W.  W.  Philips,     .        -        -  6.— 

Rer.  F.  W.  Gciuenheimer,  -  2.— 

Rev.  Mr.  Jenier,           -  2.— 

LeRojf  Place,      -        -        -  1.— 

Dr.  Henry  Mott,           -        -  6.— 

WiUiam  Weyman,                 -  3.— 

Lewis  Wnicoz,      -        -        -  4.— 

LBIackfan,           .       -        .  3.— 

L  Roosevelt,                          -  6.— 

Carried  up,  f95.76 


Amount  brought  up,       ^95.15 
Dairid  Hadden,  -        -      10.— 

Guy  Richards,       -       -        -      10.— 
Rer.  S.  H.  Cox,    -        -        -        2.— 
Collection  in  the  Church  of  Unit- 
ed Christian  Friends,  by  Rev. 
£.  Mitchell,        .       -       -    110.60 
From  Mr.  Parisan,  exhibition  of 
Picture  of  Christ  Healing  the 
.Sick,  ....        7.— 

John  A.  Beatman,  -        1.-*- 

Thomas  Loud,  ...  2. — 
J.  M.  Pinckney,  -  -  -  1.— 
Mr.  Weyland,  .  .  .  1.— 
James  Brown,  ...  25.— 
James  M.  Beaty,  -        1.— 

Rer.  W.  Monteitb,        -  10.^ 

Moses  Field,  -       •        -      26.— 

Dr.  B.  McVickar,  -        6.— 

Isaac  Lawrence,  .  .  -  6. — 
Archibald  Mclntyre,  -  -  6.— 
William  Jackson,  -        -        1.^ 

Thomas  Whiteger,        -       -       1.— 


Carried  OTer, 


$318.26 
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9318.25 

Daniel  Demarast, 

1.— 

G.  S.  Bofrart, 

1.— 

John  Macbew,       .       • 

1,— 

John  W.  Kearney, 

-        3.— 

Charles  H.  Hall,  -       • 

3.— 

Rer.  I  Broadhead,       • 

-        6.— 

Charles  Town, 

.       10.— 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 

K— 

R.  N.  Waite,         •       - 

1.— 

George  Lovett, 

6.— 

Benjamin  Deforest, 

-       10— 

Thomas  R.  Sntth, 

6.— 

ReT.  Mrs  Creirhton,    • 

.     a— 

Nicholas  FUh,       -        . 

.        6— 

G.  W.  Hall,           -       . 

2.— 

James  G.  King,     -        . 

6.— 

George  Sharpe,     .        . 

2.— 

6— 

D.S.Jones, 

6.— 

CSeorge  H.  Newbold,     • 

.        6.— 

P.  F.  &  I.  W.  Howe,     . 

1.— 

J.  Grensebachy     - 

!•— 

Mrs.  Weasels,        .        .       . 

ft.— 

Dr.  Ten  Broeck, 

6.— 

W.  H.  Merry,       • 

1  — 

W.R.  Palmer,       -        .        - 

1— 

L.  Leonard, 

1— 

Peter  Bissell, 

2— 

William  Wilson,    -       - 

2— 

Charles  I.  Johnson, 

2.— 

William  Wheelwright, 

2-— 

John  W.  Wright, 

2.— 

William  Stoddard,        .       - 

3  — 

Benjamin  Wright, 

1  — 

Warren  Hariot,. 

1  — 

t426.» 

John  Moore,          • 

2.— 

A.  Wade,  jun. 

1.— 

1.  Haalet, 

1.— 

E.  N.  Pell, 

10.— 

0.  D.  Cook,  Jan. 

1.— 

M.VanBearen,     . 

6.— 

Mrs.  Eddy, 

3.— 

1.— 

Benjamin  Wright, 

2  — 

James  Russel,     . 

1.— 

Isaac  Sherwood,    . 

1  — 

Mrs.  Kennedy,       • 

8.— 

Moses  Spraes, 

1.— 

Mrs.  Frances  Nichobon, 

6.— 

Henry  Robison,     • 

1.— 

WUliam  McNair,    . 

1,— 

Mrs.  Greele, 

1.— 

G.  Suckley, 

6.— 

Mrs.  Mary  Marx, 

6.— 

Mrs.  Catharine  Cox, 

a- 

T.  Ketcbttm, 

1.— 

I.  V.  Gredley, 

1.— 

D.  S.  Bogart, 
Peter  Williams,      . 

1.-* 

1.— 

Miles  R.  Burke,     . 

1.— 

Mary  A.  Smith,     . 

1.— 

Augustus  Reiner,   . 

1.— 

Walter  Morton, 

1.— 

William  Collingbom, 

1.— 

John  Reed, 

1.— 

Ferris  and  Rehom, 

1.— 

WilUam  H.  Lorton, 

1.— 

Joshua  Brookes,     .*           , 

100  — 

Sundry  donations  of  Cash 

with. 

out  name. 

166  60 

Carried  up. 
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THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE 

ASYL.UM. 


T&e  Comer-Stone  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dunib^  was 
laid  on  the  I9th  of  October,  1827.  The  interest  that  it  excited 
sciil  be  ascertained  by  the  accounts  that  were  published  in  the 
papers  next  day.  The  following  are  extracted  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  New-  York  Statesman  of  October  20M, 
1827,  The  Evening  Post  also  contained  some  additional  re- 
marks, as  well  as  other  papers. 

From  the  New*  York  Journal  of  Commtrce^  Oct.  20,  1827. 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Wc  had  jesterday  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  DumU 
It  was  attended  by  the  Hon.  A.  €.  Flagg,  Secretary  of  the  State, 
the  Honourable  the  Corporation,  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Institutioni  and  numerous  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  friendly  to 
its  interests.  The  Deaf  Mutes  who  belong  to  the  Institution  were 
also  present.  A  highly  interesting  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  McAuley.  This  ceremony  has  been  preceded  by  a  tho- 
rough examination  into  the  situation  of  the  School,  and  the  mode 
of  instruction  pursued,  which  has  occupied  Mr.  Flagg  and  other 
visiters  the  chief  part  of  three  days. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  mention  a  few  facts  relative  to  this 
benevolent  Institution,  which  will  probably  interest  our  readers. 
No  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  existed  in  our  country  prior  to 
1817.  This  is  justly  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider  the 
extremely  wretched  situation  of  those  whom  nature  or  early  acci- 
dent have  deprived,  of  the  powers  of  hearing  and  speech.  In  the 
great  majori^  of  cases,  they  grow  up  to  adult  age  in  utter  igno- 
rance, cut  off  from  all  society  with  their  species,  and  from  all  but 
the  grossest  pleasures,  in  a  state  which  is  too  often  mere  brutish^ 
ness  or  hopeless  idiocy. 

The  attention  of  the  humane  in  our  city,  was,  about  the  time 
above  mentioned,  called  to  the  condition  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  an  Institution  to  educate 
them.  But  about  the  same  time,  similar  efforts  were  made  in  the 
fltate  of  Connecticut^  for  establishing  a  School  at  Hartford.    Many 
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penonB  thought  that  the  number  of  Deaf  Mutee  fai  the  country 
vas  not  enoMgh  to  justify  the  establishment  of  more  than  one 
School.  Subsequent  inquiries,  however,  have  proved  this  (pinion 
entirely  erroneous.  The  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  but  from  the  ascertained 
number  in  some  of  the  states,  the  whole  number  in  the  Union  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thousand. 

The  objection  just  mentioned,  together  with  others,  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  School  in  this  city,  till  the  following  year, 
(1818)  when  the  present  Institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils.  As  the  pupils  have  been  generally  the  children  of  indigent 
parents,  a  considerable  amount  is  annually  necessary  to  board  and 
clothe,  as  well  as  to  instruct  them.  Legislative  aid  was  first  ob- 
tained in  the  year  1819,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  extended, 
though  in  a  degree  which  has  been  inadequate  to  the  instruction 
of  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  The  State,  in  1822,  agreed  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  thirty-two  pupils ;  four  from  each  Senatorial  District. 
The  State  has  also  devoted  to  this  Institution,  a  moiety  of  the  tax 
npon  vending  Lottery  TicketSt  which  has  been  a  source  of  some 
revenue.  The  City  Corporation  has  also  allowed  the  Institution 
for  several  years  past,  the  annual  sum  of  |400,  beside  the  use  of 
apartments  for  school  rooms  in  the  New- York  Institution.  An 
Association  of  Ladies,  in  ^is  city,  has  also  paid  for  the  support 
of  several  pupils.  This  assistance,  in  addition  to  the  funds  sub- 
«cribed  by  individual  liberality,  has  enabled  the  Institution  to 
Btniggle  through  its  various  <bfficulties  and  discouragements,  and 
to  acquire  and  improve  the  art  of  instruction.  Up  to  the  first  of 
JanuaiT,  1827,  the  number  of  pupils  received  and  instructed  was 
177;  of  these  113  had  been  dismissed,  leaving  64  still  under  tuition. 

It  has  long  been  thought  highly  desirable  to  erect  a  building  in 
which  the  pupils  can  reside  under  the  constant  inspection  of  their 
teachers,  and  which  should  also  includlfe  school  rooms,  woric 
shops,  dtc.  •  This  the  Directors  were  wholly  unable  to  cany  into 
effect  without  material  aid.  They  accordingly  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  assistance,  at  its  last  session.  A  law  granting 
$10,000  for  this  purpose  was  passed,  with  the  condition  that  an 
equal  sum  should  be  added  to  it  from  other  sources.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this,  and  to  complete  the  building,  the  Directons  have 
inade,  and  will  probably  again  make  an  appeal  to  individual 
libersdity.  The  Corporation  has  contributed  its  part,  by  relin- 
quishing a  well-situated  and  sufficient  lot  of  ground,  on  very  rea- 
sonable terms. 

It  has  been  the  hard  fate  of  this  Institution,  though  founded  for. 
a  purely  benevolent  object,  and  though  that  object  has  been  pur- 
sued in  an  upright  and  honourable  manner,  to  meet  at  its  outset 
with  much  opposition,  and  to  be  assailed  in  its  progress  with 
unprovoked  and  undeserved  abuse.  But  in  our  humble  opinion, 
the  examinatioD  which  the  School  has  undergone  during  the  pre- 
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8ciit  week,  followed  bj  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  n^ole  theory  of 
iustruction,  (by  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly)  has  afforded  a  signal  triumph 
to  the  New- York  Institution.  We  do  not  mean  a  triumph  over 
similtir  Institutions ;  such  a  one,  we  arc  confident,  its  friends  are 
too  noble-minded  ta  desir^;  but  an  honourable  triumph  over 
calumny.  For  it  has  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  competency 
of  the  New- York  teachers  to  instruct  the  Deaf  Mutes,  and  fully  to 
justify  the  expense  bestowed  upon  the  Institution.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  two  years  since,  at  the  examination  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Pans';  and  upon  the  most 
careful  reflection,  we  cannot  lemember  any  thing  there  exhibited, 
to  have  been  more  satisfactory,  with  reference  to  age  and  time  of 
instruction,  than  the  performance  of  one  little  boy,  of  eight  years 
old,  in  the  New- York  School.  The  system  here  adopted  is 
founded  on  that  of  the  Abbes  De  L'Epee  and  Sicard,  improved 
where  it  has  been  thought  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  the  New-York  School,  that  it  has 
^iven  birth  to  the  first  book  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  Deaf 
Mutes  that  has  been  published  in  this  country.  The  author  was 
Dr.  Akerly,  one  of  the  Directors.  The  same  gentleman,  we  learn, 
has  translated,  for  the  use  of  the  Institution,  the  entire  work  of 
tbc  Abbe  Sicard,  in  2  tols.  8vo,  although  the  demand  for  the  work 
will  never,  perhaps,  justify  its  publication.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  express  our  cordial  wishes  for  the  continued  and  increased 
prosperity  of  the  Institution  which  b  now  before  the  community 
luuler  such  good  auspices. 


From  the  Mte-York  Statesman,  Oct.  20, 1827. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEiVF  AND  DUMB. 

The  comer-stone  of  an  edifice  for  the  use  of  this  Institution, 
was  laid  yesterday  at  the  place  selected,  upon  the  Middle  Road, 
opposite  th^  Botanic  Garden.  The.  ceremony  was  attended  by 
the  Honourable  the  Corporation,  the  Honourable  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Officers  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens friendly  to  its  objects.  .  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils  of  the 
Institution  were  present,  and  added  a  pensive  interest  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  is  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  philanthropist,  amid  the  visionaiy 
schemes  and  hardly  plausible  speculations  which  are  so  abundant 
at  the  present  day,  to  find  such  sacred  charities  as  this,  and  those 
for  the  relief  of  orphan  children,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  insane, 
exciting  an  interest  so  general ;  and  uniting  in  their  support,  the 
exertions  of  the  benevolent  of  all  denominations,  religicnis  and 
6iTil.-  Such  practical  charities  as  these  do,  honour  to  th^  city  and 
to  the  land ;  and  he  who  contributes  to  their  means,  **  lendeth  to 
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the  Lord.**  The  Institution  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  the 
first,  we  believe,  established  in  this  country ;  and  the  records  or 
its  usefulness  are  written  in  living  characters.  The  transforma- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  our  race,  whose  means  for 
acquiring  knowledge  or  even  thought,  were  hardly  known  to 
exist,  into  intelligent  and  happy  members  of  society,  was  an  era 
in  the  annals  of  benevolence.  Tlie  Institution  in  our  own  city^ 
established  about  the  same  time,  has  had  much  to  struggle  against 
in  the  want  of  means,  but  has  been  of  eminent  usefulness,  under 
the  persevering  care  of  its  excellent  instructors  and  directors. 
Occasional  aid  has  been  afforded  it  by  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  city  has  made  it  an  annum  grant  for  some 
years  past,  of  $400,  with  the  use  of  apartments  in  the  New- York 
Institution.  The  want  of  a  building  where  the  pupils,  during 
their  tutelage,  could  reside  under  the  observation  and  care  of  their 
instructors,  with  the  requisite  work-shops,  dec.  has  been  long  felt ; 
and  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  generously  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  condition  that  a 
like  sum  should  be  raised  from  other  sources.  The  Corporation 
has  contributed  liberally,  by  appropriating  the  site  for  the  new 
buildinff,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  it  wUl  probably  be  requisite 
for  the  Directors  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  pubUc. 
In  a  better  cause  none  can  contribute  from  their  abundance ;  and 
we  feel  more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  predicting,  that  the 
appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Between  170  and  180  pupils 
have  already  been  received  at  and  instructed  in  this  School. 

The  stone  was  deposited  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  in* 
tended  building,  which  is  to  have  a  southern  aspect  of  110  feet  by 
60  deep,  and  to  be  three  stories  above  the  basement.  The  school 
rooms  are  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  male  and  female  pupils  are 
to  occupy  the  opposite  ends  of  the  building.  The  site  appears  to 
be  an  eligible  and  healthy  one,  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  com- 
manding prospect 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stone  was  as  follows : — ^A. 
stone  was  provided,  and  a  cavity  cut  in  it  capable  of  receiving  two 
leaden  boxes,  filled  with  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  &c.  A  flat 
stone  was  also  provided  to  cover  them.  On  this  stone  was  simply 
cut  the  words  ''  Asylum  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  October,  1827.^' 

When  all  things  were  ready.  Dr.  Mitchill,  President  of  the  In- 
stitution, took  the  first  box,  and  stated  that  it  contained  books, 
pamphlets  and  papers  principally  relating  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  their  instmction ;  then  turning  to  Mr.  Flagg,  Secretary  of 
State,  he  said : — ^^  As  the  representative  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  beg  you.  Sir,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  to  take  this  box  and 
deposit  it  in  the  comer-stone  of  this  building,  about  to  be  erected 
fbr  an  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings.  If,  by  any  series 
of  events,  this  Asylum  should  ever  become  dilapidated,  and  its 
foundation  uptom,  the  contents  of  this  box  will  convey  to  future 
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ages,  the  progress  we  have  made,  and  what  we  hare  done^  in  the 
art  of  instructing  Deaf  Mutes/* 

Mr.  Flagg  took  the  box  and  said,  as  near  as  we  could  collect: — 
I  am  happy,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of 
doing  good,  as  the  representative  of  the  State,  which  has  appointed 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  examine  and  report 
to  the  Legislature,  every  thing  in  relation  to  this  interesting  Insti- 
tution. The  census  of  the  State,  taken  in  1825,  exhibited  a  rec- 
tum of  64o  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  the  State  of  New- York 
alone.  When  the  condition  of  the  School  in  this  city,  and  the 
abilities  of  the  teachers  are  reported  to  the  Legislature,  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  stronger  disposition  to  sustain  the  Institntion,  and 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  benevolence.  This  Asylum,  which  is  now 
commenced,  if  it  continues  to  be  well  conducted,  will  never  be 
left  by  the  State  without  support.  I  have  spent  three  days  in  exa- 
mining the  scholars,  and  hearing  the  teachers  explain  the  nature  of 
the  art  of  instructing  Mutes,  and  the  method  which  they  arrive  at  the 
final  result  of  making  them  write  .and  understand  written  lan- 
guage. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Asylum  will  do  much  good, 
and  that  the  Directors  will  persevere  in  their  laudable  endeavours 
to  keep  the  Institution  in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  comply  with 
your  request,  Mr.  President,  and  cheerfully  deposit  the  box. 

The  President  then  presented  the  other  box,  containing  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  miscellaneous  articles  presented  for 
deposit.  When  Mr.  Flagg  had  placed  this  also  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stone,  Bir.  Riley,  the  master  builder,  and  Mr.  Butler,  the 
master  mason,  placed  the  slab  upon  the  comer-stone,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  struck  it  with  the  hammer,  and  ended  the 
ceremony.  Dr.  Mitchill  then  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  thq  In- 
stitution, a  copy  of  the  list  of  articles  deposited  in  the  box,  and 
requested  him  to  read  it  to  the  assembly,  which  was  done. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOXES 

DEPOSrTED  UNDER  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  TBE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYIiUM. 


The  two  boxes  were  deposited  under  the  comer-stotfe,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Mitchill,  President  of  the 
Institution,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

CONTENTS  t>F  PmST  BOX. 

No.  1. — ^Parchment  containing  a  short  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution, with  the  names  of  the  INrectors,  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  Officers  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  of  the  United  States. 
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U,  ElemcntafT  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (6to.  pp. 
376,)  bj  Samuel  Akeriy,  M.  D. 

3.  Reports  oTthe  New- York  Institattoii  for  the  instnictioii  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

4.  Address  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  published  in  1821. 

6.  Address  and  Constitution  of  the  New* York  Female  Asso- 
eiatioB  to  aid  in  giving  support  and  instruction  to  the  indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

6.  Order  of  Exercises  for  an  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the 
New- York  Institution,  in  the  North  Dutch  Church,  in  Maj,  1824, 
with  an  Ode  written  by  Samuel  Woodworth,  and  sung  on  the 


7.  The  Law  of  the  Legislature  of  New-York,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  this  State,'* 
passed  leth  April,  1832. 

8.  An  Address  delivered  at  Washington  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  dOth  May,  1826,  introductory  to  the  Exercises  of  the 
pupik  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by 
Samuel  Akeily,  M.  D. 

9.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dea&ess,  dtc.  by 
Samuel  Akeriy,  M.  D. 

10.  A  series  of  engraved  Figures  used  in  the  Institution  to  teach 
•ingle  words  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

11.  Act  to  incorporate  the  members  of  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  passed  15th  April, 
1817. 

12.  Elevation  and  ground  plans  of  the  Asylum  to  be  erected, 
designed  by  Martin  E.  Thompson,  Architect. 

13.  A  volume  of  Poems,  by  James  Nack,  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
boy,  taught  in  the  Institution. 

14.  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford. 

15.  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

17.  Exercise  Book,  No.  1,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  David  G.  Seixas. 

18.  Account  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  Andersonlan  Institution 
at  Glasgow,  in  1819,  to  organize  a  Society  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

19.  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Paisley  Society  for  ttie 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

20.  Account  of  the  General  Institution  established  in  Birming- 
ham, for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1614. 

21.  Three  Reports  from  the  Institution  at-  Bermondsey,  near 
London,  in  England. 

22.  Report  for  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Edin- 
burg,  1826. 
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23.  Several  Reports  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland. 

24.  Institutes  of  General  Grammar,  hy  Goold  Brown,  presented 
by  the  Author. 

CONTENTS   OP  BOX  NO.  2. 

1.  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New- York,  1827,  presented  by  General  Morton. 

2.  Names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  Members  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  New- York,  presented  by  General  Morton. 

3.  Canal  Medal,  presented  by  Richard  Riker,  Recorder. 

4.  A  Map  of  the  City,  on  a  large  scale. 

5.  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  17th,  18th  and  19th  October,  1827. 

6.  Morning  Courier,  of  I7th  and  18th  October,  1827. 

7.  New- York  Statesman,  of  17th  and  18th  October,  1827. 

8.  Nos.  7  and  9  of  the  Parthenon  or  Literary  and  Scientific 
Museum,  containing  a  translation  from  the  French,  of  part  of  Mr. 
Bebian's  memoir  *^  On  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'' 

9.  Original  composition  of  Cornelia  A.  Frere,  former  pupil, 
sent  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  a  request  to  have  it  deposited  in  the  box. 

10.  Card  of  invitation  to  the  "  Canal  Celebration  Ball,"  given 
by  the  Militia  Officers  and  Citizens  of  New-York,  Nov.  7,  1825. 
Presented  by  Charles  Mapes. 

11.  Card  of  invitation  to  the  Military  Ball,  8th  January,  1824, 
in  honour  of  the  defence  of  New-Orleans,  and  in  aid  of  the 
Greeks.    Presented  by  Charles  Mapes. 

12.  Card  of  invitation  to  the  "  Fete  to  La  Fayette,'*  at  Castle 
Garden,  10th  Sept.  1824,  by  the  Militia  Officers  and  Citizens  of 
New- York.    Presented  by  Charles  Mapes. 

13.  A  gold  medallion  likeness  of  General  La  Fayette.  Pre- 
sented by  Victor  B»  Waldron. 

14.  A  Map  of  the  State  of  New- York,  selected  from  the  Maps 
of  Hart's  Atlas ;  and  the  Manual  of  his  system  of  Geography 
used  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presented  by  the 
author,  J.  C.  Hart. 

15.  A  gilt  button  with  the  likeness  of  General  Washington ; 
one  of  those  made  by  L.  6l  R.  Scovill,  Button  Manufacturers,  in 
Connecticut,  for  General  La  Fayette. 

16.  Hooker's  Map  of  the  City,  on  a  small  scale,  folded. 

17.^  New- York  Reader,  Nos.   1,  2  and  3,  and  several  other 
school  books  for  children.    Presented  by  Samuel  Wood  and  Sons. 
1&  Evening  Post  of  New-York,  October  18, 1827. 

19.  New-York  Daily  Advertiser,  October  18  and  19, 1827. 

20.  New- York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  October  19, 1827. 

21.  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser,  October  18,  1827. 

22.  New- York  American,  Oetober,  18  and  19. 

23.  New-York  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  October  18. 

24.  New-York  Enquirer,  October  19,  1827. 

25.  New- York  National  Advocate,  October  19. 1827. 
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CantetUs  of  the  Parchment  deposited  in  the  Comer^Stone  of  ike 
JnUUtaionfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  October  19,  1827,  marked 
No.  I,  first  Box. 

The  gentlemen  who  ori^ated  the  idea,  and  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  girnig  instruction  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city 
of  New-Yorii,  firat  met  on  the  subject  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
John  Btanford,  in  1816.  They  were  organized  into  a  Society, 
and  incorporated  bj  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
on  the  15th  April,  1817,  by  Uie  name  and  style  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  .The  School 
was  opened  in  May,  1818.  Aid  was  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  1819, 1821, 1822,  1825,  and  in  March,  1827, 
a  law  was  passed,  entitled,  ^*  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  building 
of  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York."' 
The  erection  of  this  Asylum  was  commenced  in  October,  1827,  by 
those  baring  charge  of  the  Institution,  whose  names  follow,  viz : 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.  President 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D,  Ist  Vice-PresidenU 
Peter  Sharps,  2d  do. 

Charles  Mapes,  Treasurer. 
Sabiuel  Akerly,  M.  D.  Secretary. 

Stephen  Allen,  Lewis  Seymour, 

StLVANUs  Miller,  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  M.  D. 

Rev.  John  Stanford,  Philip  Hone, 

Rev.  H.  J.  Feltus,  Rev.  Thos.  McAulet,  D.  D. 

John  Rogers,  James  Smith, 

C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Henry  Rutgers, 

Campbell  P.  White,  Martin  E.  Thompson, 

John  Sldell,  James  W.  Dominick, 

Richard  Whiley,  Timothy  Hedges, 

Curtis  Bolton,  S.  D.  Beekbian,  M.  D. 

VISITING  COMBHTTEE  OF  LADIES. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Galatian. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Trulock. 
Mrs.  Catharine  Mitchill, 

TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow,  Principal. 

Miss  M.  Stansbury,  Assistant. 

John  H.  Gazlay,         I  rk    r  *  t^     t_  a     •  .    . 

Keturah  Van  Cleft,  i  ^^^^  ^""^^  Assistant.. 
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BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

Stephen  Allen,  ^Chairman. 
Samuel  Akerlf,  Secretary. 

Peter  Sharps,  James  Milnor, 

John  Rogers,  Thomas  McAulet. 

CcRTi9  Bolton, 

Martin  E.  Thompson,  Architect 
AsHER  Riley,  Master  Carpenter. 
Horace  Butler,  Master  Mason* 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New-York  gave  the  ground 
upon  which  to  e'rect  an  Asylum. 

Then  followed  the  names  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen 
and  Assistant  Aldermen  of  the  City. 

The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretaiy  of  State,  and 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Heads  of  Department  of 
the  llHited  States. 

On  the  slab  covering  the  boxes  in  the  ccM-ner-stone,  was  cut  the 
words  . 

"  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
October,  1827." 


FEMALE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  Femaks  Association  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  their 
annivenaiy  meeting  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  20th 
November,  1827,  when  Mr-  Philiji  Hone  presided.  There  was  a 
very  large  and  respectable  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  we  understand  there  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
collected,,to  be  added  to  the  funds  of  this  interesting  Institution* 
The  whole  of  the  pupils  of  the  parent  Institution  were  present, 
being  over  sixty ;  and  those  who  are  provided  for  by  the  Female 
Association  were  exercised  by  Mr.  uazlay  and  Miss  Van  Cleft, 
(former  pupils  of  the  Institution)  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Loof-« 
borrow,  the  Principal  Teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.    The  exercises  were  very  gratifying  to  the  spectators. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  delivered  an  adckess  on  the  occasion,  and 
eoached  it  in  such  language,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  hi? 
doting  appeal  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

Jmtmal  of  Cmmercey  N^.  5Brf,  1837. 

B 
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REPORT 

OF   THB 

NEW-YORK  FEMAliE  ASSOCIATION 

Ta  Aii>  m  Givmo  support  and  iifSTiiucTiwf 

TO  THE 
IllDIGBlfT  D8AF  AITD  D1JMB» 

KorxMBBR  16Tii,  1827. 


Tm  MiDiagert  of  the  ^  New*YoriL  Female  AsioeiatiM  to  aid 
in  ffiving  support  and  instniotion  to  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dninb/* 
feel  it  ft  du^,  on  this  ocGasioq^  to  lay  before  their  patnim  and 
friends,  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  during  the  past  year. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1625,  under  the  name  of  th» 
New^  York  Female  AMociation^  S^c*  the  great  objects  of  wbicb  were 
to  raise  the  means  to  administer  aid  for  the  support  and  instruc- 
tion of  such  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons,  as  might  be  selected 
and  placed  in  the  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Beaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  who,  for  want  of  adequate 
provision,  cannot  otherwise  receive  the  benefits  of  instruction* 
The  Society  and  its  Managers  consist  of  ladies  who  have  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  uniting  their  feeble  endeavours  with 
others,  who  are  enga^i^ed  in  the  benevolent  objects  of  rescuing 
from  debasement  and  ignorance,  such  Deaf  Mutes  as  the  means 
at  their  disposal  would  enable  them  to  select,  and  place  in  the 
Institution  for  instruction,  and  who  wiUiout  that  instruction,  must 
remain  in  a  stote  of  iireligious  and  moral  degradation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world,  which  to  them,  is  at  best,  an  inexplicable  mys* 
tery.  The  Female  Association  is  in  some  measure  an  Auadliaiy 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  established  in  this  eity» 
and  continued  in  successful  operation  since  the  year  1818.  The 
Association,  however,  have  the  entire  disposition  of  their  own 
Auids,  which  are  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank,  by  dieir  own 
Treasurer.  They  select  and  place  in  the  Institution,  such  Deaf 
Mutes  as  show  sprightliness  and  an  aptitude  to  learn,  and  they 
pay  to  the  parent  Institution,  the  amount  of  board  and  tuidon  for 
such  pupils. 

The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  stated  in  the  addicts  aecom-^ 
panying  the  Constitution  of  this  Association,  as  it  was  paUisiieJ! 
ia  1625,  viz:. 
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**  The  forlorn  condition  of  the  uninBtructed  Deaf  and  1!>innK 
fSannot  fail  to  call  forth^the  sympathy  and  aBsistance  of  a  benevo* 
lent  and  enliriitened  community.  The  number  of  this  unfor* 
tuni^  clasa  oi  eocietj  is  astonishinglj  greats  and  although  thef 
were  formerly  considered  like  brute  beasts,  Dumb^  and  incapab^ 
«f  instruction,  yet  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  pupils 
taught  in  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  that  they  have  faculties  which  may  be  developed,  and 
capacities  to  acquire  information  wliereby  they  may  become  prao* 
tically  useful  and  valuable  members  of  society/'  The  State  of 
New-York  having  provided  for  the  instruction  of  thirty*two  indi* 
gent  Mutes,  and  there  being  numerous  applicants  excluded  for 
want  of  means,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry  whethet 
New-York  is  capable,  and  whether  this  growing  and  wealthy  city 
ought  not  to  do  something  more  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  wl^ 
cannot  speak  for  themselves  ^  An  appeal  was  accordingly  mado 
to  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  tongues  are  mysteriously  sealed,  and  whose  ears  ard 
closed  to  sounds. 

This  appeal  was  heard,  and  the  Association  have  been  enabled 
to  keep  in  the  Institution  seven  pupils,  for  whose  board  and  in-* 
stmctidn  they  have  heretofore  paid.  During  the  last  year,  they 
have  expencted  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  thirty* 
tito  cents  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  foHowing  pupils^  the 
parents  providing  them  with  clothing,  vi2: 

Obadiah  Rogers,  of  Islip,  in  Sufiblk  Co. 
Stephen  McGoirb,  of  the  city  of  New-Yoi. 
Arch'd  O.  Rodman,  of  Hillsdale,  in  Columbia  Co. 
Almi&a  Hallocx,  of  Brookhaven,  in  Suffolk  Co. 
Caroline  KiaK,  of  this  city. 
James  Jenninos,         do. 

jANt!  Itf  ILHENCH,  do. 

MaHOarct  Qcin,         do. 

Of  these  pupils,  the  three  first  have  been  dismissed,*  becatwe 
the  fonds  of  the  Association  were  inadequate  to  provide  forthemt 
ftnd  without  further  patronage,  the  others  must  also  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  months,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  our  trea* 
surer  being  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  them  till  spring.  SomB 
of  these  Mutes  fire  tery  promising  children,  and  will  be  exercised  ttf 
^  Aow  you  theb  capacities,  and  that  what  has  heretofore  been  be* 
stowed  has  not  been  misapplied^ 

CMhet  app&cants  must  neces^arity  be  rejected,  unless  the  appeal 
we  now  tgeihi  make,  shall  enable  us  ta  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  yet  under  our  care,  and  to  those  who,  without  your  Tiberality« 
most  supplicate  in  vain,    ^e  cannot  forbear  on  ^s  occasion,  t» 

iMMi  m I it  fc  ■■■  «■    I     I    ■  I >ii      ■ 

*  The  parent  lastiCiition  retains  oae  of  Uiev  M  a  cbarity  papil. 
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implore  yam  aid  to  enable  us  to  ccmtinue  under  instraedon,  those 
.remaining  in  our  charge,  and  to  present  for  your  consideration, 
the  application  for  a  little  girl  of  this  city,  by  the  name  of  Garo* 
line  Bennet.  She  is  an  active,  sprightly,  and  promising  child, 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old,  but  too  young  to  be  received 
into  the  parent  Institutioa  under  the  State  Law,  and  must  ^ere- 
fore  be  lefl  to  grow  up  in  her  ignorance,  unless  your  bounty  shall 
enable  us  to  provide  for  her.  This  interesting  child  has  a  mother. 
That  mother  we  are  assured  is  poor,  but  honest  and  industrious, 
and  supports  this  and  two  other  children,  by  the  work  of  her 
hands.  These  children  have  a  father,  but  he  has  abandoned  them 
and  their  mother  to  strugde  and  surmount  difficulties  at  which  hia 
heart  failed.  Maternal  aneotion  now  clings  to  them  the  stronger, 
and  the  one  that  is  Mute  she  has  prayed  may  be  taken  by  this 
.  Association,  being  certain  that  she  can  provide  for  the  others  by 
her  own  exertions. 

This  is  but  one  of  numel^us  applications  which  neither  this 
Society  nor  the  parent  Institution  can  provide  for.  Since  they 
cannot  all  be  instructed,  we  rely  upon  the  hberality  of  this  assem« 
bly  and  the  public,  to  enable  the  Association  to  continue  the  sup* 
port  and  instruction  of  those  remaining,  and  to  select  some  others 
who  are  seeking  for  what  they  cannot  find,  and  asking  for  what, 
without  help,  we  cannot  give.  Assist  us  therefore  to  instruct 
them,  and  you  shall  experience  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  "  In 
truth,  the  cultivation  of  the  understandings  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  bringing  as  it  were,  so  much  of  the  raw  material  of  intellect 
into  market,  which  has  never  yet  been  wrought." 

*^  On  the  whole,  are  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  poor  helpless  crea- 
tures, utterly  dependent  for  their  pleasures,  nay,  often  for  their 
very  subsistence,  on  the  kindness  or  caprice  of  those  to  whom  they 
yet  are  a  burthen  ?  Humanity  says,  instruct  them.  Does  there 
run  through  their  minds  an  intellectual  vein,  the  richness  of  whose 
ore  has  never  yet  been  properly  assayed  ?  Philosophy  says,  in- 
struct them.  Is  Deity  in  all  its  varied,  delighted  char^actera  of 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  shut  out  from  their  minds  I 
Christianity  says,  powerfully,  sweetly,  awftdly,  instruct  thbm.^*^ 

The  Report  having  been  read,  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  that 
the  same  be  accepted  and  printed. 

In  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Female 
Association,  the  Chairman  returned  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Jennings, 
for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  large  room  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held. 

After  the  pupils  were  exercised  by  Mr.  Loofborrow,  Principal 
Teacher,  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Rev.  Mr. 


Slid  Pml?  **"*  ***  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  *^*"'"  Institettoii  fiw  tht  Dtaf 
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Ires  delirered  a  pertiBent  address  and  an  eloquent  ^appeal  on  the 
occasion.  A. collection  was  then  taken  up,  which,  together  wiih 
some  new  subscriptions,,  amounted  to  about  $150.  The  meetiug 
then  acyoumed. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  HONE, 

Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

Bfrs.  C,  D.  CoLDEN,  Ist  Directress. 

Mrs.  Mary  McAuley,  2d    do. 

Mrs.  — »-  Clibboane,  3d    db. 

Mrs.  J.  Trulocr,  Treasurer. 

Miss  A.  K^TCHUM,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Juf^iA  A*  HtJNTKR,  Recording      do. 

MANAGERS. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Dunham,  Rev.  Mrs.  Turner, 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Seaman,  Miss  P.  M*Kinnet, 

Mrs.  E.  Lewis,  Miss  Matilda*  M'Comb, 

Mrs.  Barclay,  Miss  Mary  M'Comb, 

Mrs.  J.  F.  ScHRCEDRR,  Miss  C.  Smith, 

Mrs.  Carey,  Miss  M.  Bussing. 
Mrsi.Gen.  Hamilton, 

By  order  of  the  Association, 

Mrs.  C.  D.  COLDEN.  1st  Directress. 

ANIC ARTHA  miller,  Seeretaiy. 
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**  It  IB  desirable  that  the  school  should  be  placed  on  elevated 
ground,  and  that  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner  the  most  ac^ 
ceptabie  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Directors.  They  are 
men  distinguished  for  tlieir  learning  and  {^anthropy;  and  their 
long  connection  with  this,  and  with  most  of  the  publK;  iastittttions 
of  New- York,  entitle  their  opinions  to  great  respect.  The  reso- 
lution to  send  to  the  Rojal  Institution  of  Paris  for  a  teacher, 
evinces  a  determination  on  their  part  to  spare  no  ezerti<Mi,  to 
perfect  the  system  of  teaching,  and  give  coi&dence  to  the  puUie. 
If  this  application  should  not  be  successful,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Directors  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  unpleasant  feelings 
which  may  have  existed  heretofore  between  those  who  have  had 
the  more  immediate  charge  of  the  schools,  from  associating  with 
their  present  worthy  principal,  a-  competent  number  of  teMhers, 
merely  because  they  may  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  from 
a  rival  institution.*^ 

^  It  is  important  that  the  Legislatare  should  determine  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  endow  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  this  state  T  On  this  point,  it  is  believed  that  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  would  be  better  promoted  by 
having  one  school,  well  suf^lied  with  teachers  and  workshops  for 
acquiring  the  mechanic  arts,  than  by  having  two,  indifferently 
supplied. 

**  The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New-Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  have  for  some  years  made  appropriations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  indigent  Deaf  Mutes,  at  the  Asylum  in  Connecticut 
In  this  cas(^  separate  and  independent  States  have  become  the 
patrons  of  a  school  in  a  sister  State,  in  preference  to  having  sepa- 
rate schools  in  each  State.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  supports 
a  greater  number  of  pupils  at  die  American  Asylum,  than  this 
State  does  at  both  of  its  schools.  That  State,  with  abundant 
means,  and  distinguished  for  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  edu" 
cation,  would  not  send  its  children  to  the  school  at  Hartford» 
unless  true  economy  and  the  interests  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
were  promoted,  by  concentrating  the  best  talents  and  the  most 
ample  means  at  one  school,  raUier  than  by  dividing  the  means 
amon^  separate  establishments. 

"  If  it  is  good  eccmomy  and  good  policy  for  the  New-England 
states  to  unite  in  favour  of  one  school ;  would  it  not  he  wise  for 
diis  stite,  to  direct  its  patronage  to  building  up  a  single  establish- 
ilMut,  with  abundant  facilities  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Duwbr^ 
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{The  Teacher  made  signs  to  the  class  to  write  a  sentence,  em- 
bracing the  word  which  should  be  given  out  by  the  visiters.  The 
pupils  are  numbered  from  one  to  eight,  and  the  time  each  had 
been  instructed,  is  annexed  to  the  sentence  written  bj  the  scholar.] 

On  the  word  "  Attention.'' 

HARTFORD   SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  3^  years  instruction.  "  All  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
should  have  attention.^' 

2d,  2^  years.  *^  To  pay  attenOon  tp  our  duties  is  very  impor<* 
tant.*' 

3d,  3J  years.  "  Students  should  have  a  strong  attention  in 
their  studies." 

4th,  girl,  3^  years.  **  The  teacher^  told  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
they  must  always  attention  to  make  signs  many  things  every  days.^^ 

5th,  2  years.  *^  People  who  go  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath 
ought  by  all  means  to  pay  great  attention  to  what  the  clergyman 
says." 

6th,  3|  years.  **  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  improves  very  well  by  dili- 
gent attention  of  the  signs  which  are  made  by  his  instructor." 

7th,  4^  years.  "  look  James,  a  celebrated  circumnavigator 
read  the  astronomical  book  with  the  greatest  attention" 

8th,  14  months,  and  7  months  in  New- York  school.  '*  Consi- 
dering Bonaparte's  youth,  he  paid  much  attention  to  his  studies." 

NRW-YORK  SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  3  years  instruction.    Gave  no  example. 
'    2d,  3  years.     "  Dr.  Mitchell's  very  benevolent,  and  therefore 
aD  his  faithful  friends  love  him,  for  he  supports  the  board  and 
education  for  the  indigent  pupils." 

3d,  3J  years.  "  Attention  is  very  easy  to  read  the  history. 
After  Mr.  Flagg  goes  to  Albany,  we  must  give  attention  to  Mr. 
Loofborrow,  who  makes  signs  about  grammar." 

4th,  4J  years.    "I  treat  you  with  attention." 

5th,  5  years.  '*  I  often  call  on  my  acquaintance,  who  is  a  mer- 
ehant  in  this  city.    I  was  treated  by  him  with  attention" 

6th,  girl,  5J  years,  more  or  less  instruction  for  6  or7,     "  Atten- 

Hon  is  to  learn  carefully.     I  studied  grammar  with  much  atten* 

Hon.    I  called  at  my  fiiend  yesterday,  he  txeat0d  me  with  attf9»- 
II 

F 
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7th,  gill,  8}  yean.  **  W«  must  gire  much  aiUnti€n.  Bfr*  Loof- 
horrow  mak«  tigns.** 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

ifit  scholar,  3  jean  II  months  instruction.  **  I  think  some 
acholan  of  Hartfonl  have  much  attention  toward  the  teacher  ez«^ 
pUining,  and  their  attention  encourages  him  to  teach  them.** 

2d,^  jean.  **  I  think  that  some  pupils  have  attention  to  a 
teacher  who*  make  sii^ns,  because  thej  wish  to  improve." 

3d,  i^  jean,  and  3  jean  with  Seixas.  '*  Some  pupils  alwaj* 
have  attention  in  the  school  room,  a  teacher  sometimes  Approves 
them." 

4th,  girl,  3  jean.  *'  I  heard  that  some  children  have  much  atten^ 
Hon  to  the  teacher  in  the  Sundaj  schod,  and  he  advised  them 
about  the  religion,  thej  wished  to  be  good." 

5th,  4|  jears.  *'  A  schollar  ought  to  fix  attention  to  good  in- 
structions, if  not,  he  cannot  improve  well." 

6th,  2  jean,  11  months.  **  Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  England,  stu- 
died the  natural  philoscphj  with  much  attention.  Tfa«  improve* 
ment  of  a  schollar  is  the  effect  of  his  iUtention.** 

7th,  3  jean.  *^  The  pupils  have  much  attention  in  studjing; 
but  thej  have  been  inattentive  when  thej  arrived  at  the  Asjimsi." 

On  the  word  «"  Benevoknt."^ 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL; 

Ist  scholar,  3|  jean  instruction.  *'  I  think  some  people  im 
England  are  not  benevolent,^^ 

2d,  8^  jeon.  '*  Gen.  Lafajette  was  rerj  benevolent  to  our 
countrj. 

3d,  2}  jean.    **  Washington  was  a  benevolent  man." 

4th,  girl,  3^  jears.  *^  I  think  that  Gen.  Washington  was  a  veiy 
good  man,  because  he  was  benevolent  with  great  contribution." 

5th,  2  jean.  ^*  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  verj  bene*- 
polent  to  support  manj  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  who  are  now  in  the 
Asjhim." 

6th,  3^  jean.  **  John  Howard,  a  celebrated  philanthropist, 
Was  eminent  for  his  benevolent  conduct." 

7th,  4^  jean.  ''  B  jron  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets  and  phi* 
losophen  in  the  world,  he  was  so  benevolent  in  assisting  the  dis- 
tressed Greeks." 

8di,  14  months,  and  7  in  New- York.  •*  Gen.  Washington's  wife 
▼erj  bcnevoknt^  and  mended  the  soldiers*  dothes.V 
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NEW-YORK  SCHOOL. 

Ist  flcfaolar,  3  jean  iiutruction.    Gave  no  example. 

2df  3  years.  **  The  benevolent  legislature  has  determined  to 
gram  flO^OCN)  to  our  directors  for  buSdiog  a  new  asylum.  Tfao 
Penewiknce  of  God  sent  his  beloved  son  from  heavefi  to  redeem 
all  our  lives  fW>m  punishment^* 

3d,  3^  years.  '*  I  intend  to  go  to  Albany,  to.,  pay  my  passage* 
but  a  benevokni  gentleman  pays  the  passage  for  me.  A  lady, 
who  is  benevolent^  invited  me  to  see  Peale*s  museum.'* 

4tb,  4^  years.  **  A  benevolent  gentleman  gave  me  an  admit- 
tanoe  to  see  the  museum  in  Austeriitz  this  falL*' 

£»th,  6  years.  *'  Mr.  Rutgers  is  much  beloved  by  the  poorcitio 
sens  because  he  is  a  person  of  great  benevolence.  They  solicit 
him  to  give  considerable  suras  of  money  to  them.  We  know  that 
the  directors  of  this  institution  are  benevolent;  they  permit  to  pay 
for  the  support  and  tuition  of  the  Deaf  aqd  Dumb.** 

6th,  girl,  5j^  years.  '*  Some  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  aj!0 
benevoUntj  because  they  gave  some  money  to  support  us.  It  if 
to  give  and  support  the  unfortunate  men.*' 

7tht  girl,  3^  years.    Gave  no  example. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  2  years  11  months  instruction.  "  I  have  heard  that 
a  few  persons  were  very  benevolent  to  give  much  money  to  the 
American  Institution  at  Hartford.  I  admired  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
was  benevolent  towards  us  in  Pittaburgh.** 

2d,  4]^  years.  ^'  I  suppose  that  a  gentleman  is  very  benevolent^ 
to  give  some  money  to  Mr.  Bacon,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  boys 
and  girls.*' 

3d,  1^,  and  3  with  S.  *'  I  heard  that  some  directors  are  very 
benevolent;  they  like  to  let  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  live  in  the  new 
institution.*' 

4th,  girl,  4  years.  "  The  directors  are  very  benevolent  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils,  because  they  often  give  some  food  for 
them,  who  must  be  thankful  to  them.*' 

5th,  4f  years.  **  Those  who  receive  good  benefits  sometimes 
conduct  themselves  well,  and  regard  the  benevolent  peofde  for  their 
lundness  and  encouragement.** 

6th,  2  years  11  months.  "  I  have  heard  that  the  people  of 
England  showed  their  respect  to  John  Howard,  because  he  was 
very  benevolent  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  seve- 
ral nations  of  Europe.** 

7th,  3  years.  **  I  was  struck  with  admiration,  when  Joha 
Howntdp  of  England,  wa»  henevoknt  ut  ths  psisoneiv  of  the  pnh 
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On  the  word  "  Deceived.'^ 
HARTFORD   SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  3^  years  instruction.    '^  A  few  pupBs  told  me  that 
they  hJte  to  deceive,** 

3d,  3J*  years.  "  The  serpent  beguiled  Eve,  and  she  also  «fe- 
ceUfed  her  husband.^* 

dd,  3^  years.  *'  I  do  not  think  it  wicked  to  deceive  a  person  on 
the  first  day  of  April." 

4th,  girl,  3^  years.  **  The  people  like  to  deceived  their  cdna- 
panions,  but  he  was  very  angry  against  them.*' 

5th,  2  years.  *'  A  man  travelliug  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world 
saw  a  lion  advancing  towards  him,  he  had  no  hopes  of  escajMng' 
and  deceived  him  by  putting  his  cloak  and  hat  on  a  stick.*' 

6th,  3^  years.  *'  One  who  was  in  Boston  deceived  some  people 
by  ringing  the  bell,  to  run  through  the  streets  in  order  to  quench 
the  fire  of  a  house,  whereas  there  was  no  so." 

7th,  4^  years.    *^  Satan  deceived  Eve  that  there  was  no  God." 

8th,  14  months,  and  7  in  New- York.  *'  On  the  first  day  of 
Aphl  I  mean  to  deceive  all  the  girls  by  telling  them  that  the  Asy- 
lum in  New- York  is  destroy  by  lightning." 

NEW-YORK  SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  3  years  instruction.     Gave  no  example. 

2d,  3  years.  '^  My  fiedthful  friend  inform^^d  me  that  a  gentle- 
man deceived  him  by  telling  him  that  his  father  has  stolen  some- 
thing." 

3d,  3^  years.  "  When  I  was  an  ignorant  boy,  my  parents  in- 
formed me  that  I  stole  some  apples  up  stairs,  and  1  deceived  by 
telling  falsely." 

4th,  4i  years.  **  A  boy  deceives  his  parents  to  be  in  sickness, 
and  the  Lord  is  angry  with  him." 

5th,  5  years.'  "  Some  persons  deceived  be  reporting  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  city,  that  their  friends  had  stolen  large  sums  of  money 
of  a  rich  gentleman,  they  wished  to  injure  upon  them  because 
they  thou^t  that  they  seemed  to  be  offended." 

6th,  girl,  5^  years.  "  My  friend  deceived  me,  for  he  told  me 
that  I  was  a  very  good  and  smart  girl,  but  I  was  informed  by  my 
acquaintance  that  he  said  that  I  was  very  inattentive." 

7th,  girl,  3^  years.    Gave  no  example. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  2  years  11  months  instructiori.  "  I  saw  the  boy 
who  deceived  to  be  very  poor,  but  I  believed  not  he  was  poor.  I 
dislike  to  deceive  any  body." 
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2d»  4i  jean,  **  I^w  a  man  who  came  to  this  institotion,  he 
deceived  to  be  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then  a  director  was  angry  at  him« 
who  went  out  of  it.** 

3d,  If  and  3  with  S.  '^  I  think  that  several  wicked  men  in- 
Tented  to  make  the  bad  bank  bills.  They  tried  to  give  them  to  a 
banker.  He  thought  that  they  were  good  and  useful.  He  gave 
some  money  to  the  wicked  men  who  were  very  careful  to  deceive 
him,  who  was  veiy  sorry  when  a  constable  arrested  them,  they 
were  in  a  state  prison." 

4th  gir),  4  years.  **  A  lady  deceived^  to  talk  with  her  friends 
about  bad  news,  and  she  hated  them." 

5th,  4}  years.  When  the  boy  whom  I  knew,  was  guilty  of 
breaking  a  glass,  he  tried  to  conceal  his  fault  by  telhng  a  lie ;  but 
as  his  crime  was  made  known  to  his  master,  and  he  said  to  him 
you  deceived  me,  and  I  will  punish  you  according  to  your  crime." 

6tb,  2  years  11  mouths.  '^  I  think  that  the  ancient  people 
tempted  several  conspirators  to  deceive  the  king  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  him,  but  he  discovered  their  crimes,  and  they  were  behead- 
ed by  him." 

7th,  3  years.  "  I  have  heard  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  New- 
bokl,  who  counterfeited  a  dollar  for  a  few  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  gave  the  cashier  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  them,  and  deceived  him, 
and  he  was  arrested." 

On  the  word  "  Beautifully-'' 

HARTFORD   SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  3^  years  instruction.  '*  Some  of  the  people  entered 
the  house ;  they  saw  the  splendid  rooms  very  betaUtfullyJ*^ 

2d,  2)  years«  *^  Solomon's  temple  is  said  to  have  been  beauti^ 
fvHy  decked  with  valuable  metals." 

3d,  2^  years.     '*  I  cannot  call  any  thing  beautifully, '' 

4th,  girl,  3  J  years.  ^'  Paris  is  a  very  beautifvUy  city ;  more  than 
the  other  cities." 

5th,  2  years.  While  I  was  walking  among  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  I  admired  a  large  buttei^y  on  a  flower ;  it  was  beauHifuUy 
drest  in  divers  colors." 

6th,  3}  years.  **  Unless  a  man  is  impenitent  and  unfaithful^  he 
will  be  beauHfuUy  happy  in  heaven  forever." 

7th,  4^  years.     "  An  actress  behaved  bemUifMy,'' 

8th,  llmonthff,  and  7  in  N.  Y.  "  The  beauty  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  is  beauHftdly  exhibited  in  every  museum." 

NEWYORK  SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  3  years  instruction.  **  I  saw  that  ship  which  is  now 
staying  in  the  river.    It  is  beauHfiUly^*^    •'  A  handsome  lady  w1k> 
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wrilkM  hewtifulfy  tlifough  Broadwaj,  a  gendtoman  has  pleased  lo 

see  ber ;  he  thiakB  that  he  wished  to  many  her. 

^,  3  years.     Gave  no  example. 

3d,  3|  years.  ^*  A  httle  girl  who  is  nine  years  old,  she  improves 
to  write  heainHfMy^  and  her  parents  are  surprised  to  see  her  best 
writinaj." 

4th,  41  years.  '*  1  saw  a  deer  which  jumped  over  a  high  fence ; 
I  was  pleased  with  it  beautifuUy^*^ 

5th,  5  years.  Many  of  the  ladies  in  this  city  dressed  themselves 
beautifully  by  ornaments  they  thought  that  the  gentlemen  would 
make  admiration  of  seeing  them  to  cause  them  be  proud.'* 

6th,  girl,  51  years.  "  When  I  was  in  the  museum  I  saw  views 
of  the  eastern  continent,  they  were  painted  beautifully,  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  desirous  to  learn  how  to  write  beautiftdly.*^ 

7eh,  girl,  3^  years.  **  The  beautiful  balloon  ascended  fhMn  the 
castle.  The  stone  cutters  will  engrave  the  stones  of  the  Asylum, 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  making  beautifully" 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  2  years,  1 1  months  instruction.  "  One  day  a  sports* 
man  in  the  woods,  having  wandered  about  them,  he  discovered  one 
red  bird  which  looked  beautifully  when  he  shot  it,  which  fell." 

2d,  4^  years.  **  Four  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  went  with  me  to  the 
museum,  and  we  liked  to  see  the  fire  works  beautifully^  then  we 
came  to  the  old  institution.'* 

3d,  14  and  3  with  S.  I  have  been  in  New-'Jersey.  I  liked  to 
walkthroagh  alarge  garden  beautifully,  when  I  was  14  years  old.'* 

4th,  girl,  4  years.  "  A  shepherd  thought  about  religion  beauti* 
fully,  akid  he  was  foithful  to  keep  his  sheep  in  the  field." 

5th,  4f  years.  George  L's.  original  composition  about  the  an- 
cient Greeks  was  beautifully  written,  and  his  ability  to  read  and 
write  is  manifest  in  it." 

6th,  2  years,  11  months.  "  A  proud  nobleman  told  several  men 
that  they  must  erect  his  palace  very  beautifully^ 

7th,  3  years.  **  The  directors  told  the  workmen  to  build  this 
institution  for  ^e  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  it  was  made  of  stone  vert 
beautifully.'' 

On  the  wcnrd  "  Conquered*^ 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  3  J  years  instruction.  **  Alexander  the  Great,  coi^ 
ptered  the  nations,  and  he  suddenly  died  in  a  fit  of  debauch." 

2d,  2i  years.  "  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  a  great  portion 
of  our  Globe. 

3d,  2^  years.  Alexander  die  Great  conquered  the  most  part  of 
the  worldknownto  the  people  at  that  time." 
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4tb,  girl,  Sj  jears.  *' Bonaparte  was  verj  ambitioiiB  man,  and 
conquered  Russia  with  great  enterprize,  but  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed.*' 

5tb,  2  years.  '*  Bonaparte  being  conquered  at  the  battle  of 
Waterioo  was  taken  prisoner  and  9efit  to  tbe  island  of  8t.  Helena 
at  which  place  be  died  March  5th  18^1.*' 

6thy  3^  jears.  Leonidas,  in  cor  junction  of  his  eountrymen, 
formed  tbe  project  of  conquest ;  but  Xertes  conquered  them.'* 

7th,  4^  years.  **  Semiramis  seemed  to  be  a  woman  of  great 
▼alor  and  masculine  sense.  She  collected  2,000,000  warlike  men, 
who  conquered  the  nations  in  Asia.*^ 

8tb,  14  mos.  7  in  N.  Y.  ^  When  Turkey  is  conquered^  thf 
Greeks  will  be  at  ease.*' 

NEW-YORK  SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  3  years  mstruction.     Gave  no  example. 

2d,  3  years.  **  Tbe  king  and  parliament  of  England  had  th« 
pleasure  of  possessing  this  country,  and  the  Americans  were  de-^ 
pendent  upon  the  government ;  but  Congress  assembled  at  tbe 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  Anno  Dominy  1776,  and  they  declared 
that  our  country  would  be  independent  and  free,  and  they  would 
oonquer  the  English ;  and  they  drove  them  out  of  America." 

3d,  3  J  years.  **  The  Americans  conquered  the  British  soldiers ; 
diey  were  war  with  tbe  British ;  were  at  end  7  years  and  half." 

4th,  41  years.  **  American  soldiers  fought  with  the  British  dur- 
ing 7  years.  The  Americans  conquered  tbe  British  soldienk  Tbe 
parliament  rehnquished  this  country.  The  Americans  are  free 
and  independent.*' 

5th,  5  years.  ^  The  ancient  celebrated  conqueror^  whose  name 
was  Alexander.  He  was  well  known  through  the  eastern  con* 
tinent,  and  not  another  the  continent,  before  &e  discovery  that  he 
with  his  armies  conquered  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
continent,  and  then  he  had  completed  the  destruction;  be  fell  down 
and  wept,  because  he  had  this  world,  but  no  another.  The  Em* 
peior  Ifapoleon  of  France,  was  the  great  hero  over  Europe.  He 
was  an  ambitious  man,  and'tberefore  he  with  his  powerful  army» 
€4mqitered  against  Russia :  but  tbe  weather  was  exceecUngly  cold ; 
Ihey  were  scattered  among  the  parts  of  Europe ;  soon  alter,  he 
was  seized  by  Lord  Wellington ;  the  parliament  of  England  de* 
termined  that  Bonaparte  would  be  confined  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  for  life." 

6th,  girl,  &k  years.  *'  The  Americans  conquered  the  British 
soldiers,  who  were  ambitious  to  conquer,  but  they  did  not  sue* 
ceed." 

7th,  rirl,  31  yean.    'VThe  Americans  conquored  the  British 
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PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

1st  schcrfar,  3  yrs.  11  mos.  inBtnictioiu  '*  The  Biitish  at  Netr«> 
Orleans,  were  conquered  by  General  Jackson  and  his  Americans!.'* 

^*  M  years.  ^*  I  heard  that  Gen.  Ge<M^  Washington  went 
with  some  soldiers  to  the  camps  ;  thej  attacked  many  Enghah  sol- 
dierSf  who  were  afirald,  and  they  conquered  them  in  Trenton/* 

3d,  1 J  and  3  with  S.  ''  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  Emperor 
of  Greece.  He  was  veiy  brare  to  attack  his  enemies  in  Asia.  He 
conquered  them  all  in  Asia.  He  commanded  his  sulijects  to  wop* 
ship  him  at  Macedon.** 

4th,  girl,  4  yearsi    **  The  army  conquered  the  soldiers  in  A^a.** 

5th,  4f  years.  **  In  the  ^reat  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bonaparte,  was  conquered  by 
die  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at  length  the  Emperor  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  St.  Helena." 

6th,  2  years,  1 1  months.  "  Madagascar  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  world ;  but  New-Holland  was  conquered  by  the  Bntidi  sol- 
diers." 

7th,  3  years.  "  The  missionaries  teach  the  heathens  idKNit  the 
gospel  of  God,  and  they  must  think  that  their  sins  are  conquered 
by  them." 

On  the  wofds  "  Had  dtiift." 

HARTFORD   SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  31  years  instraction.  *^The  person  in  Hertford  .Adui 
buiU  the  house;  he  fell  from  the  house  to  the  grouud." 

2d,  21  yeaia.  Some  of  the  Eng^di  adventurers  had'luih  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river  before  the  arrival  of  die 
Dutch  vessels,  which  intended  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  they 
were  prevented  fr(«i  accomplishing  their  design." 

3d, 21  years.  "The  crow  had  buih  her  nest  before  she  was 
killed." 

4th,  girl,  3  J  years.  "  Many  years  ftgo  Noah  had  ImUt  jin  arki 
before  it  will  be  deluge  all  the  wicked  people." 

5th,  2  years.  *^  Alter  the  Indian  had  buiii  his  hut,  which>  was 
not  higher  than  his  nose,  went  with  his  squaw  and  little  papoose  to 
reside  in  it." 

6th,  3^  years  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  buUt  this  asylum,  else  there 
would  be  not  commodious  for  the  number  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

7th,  ^  years.  "He  had  built  a  magnificent  temple  for  the 
Jews,  to  worship  God  every  year." 

8th,  14  months  and  7  moisdis.  "  About  3  weeks  ago,  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  cousin  Emeline,  stating  that  Mr.  Clark  had  buUt 
him  a  new  stoie^house.** 
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PHILADELPHU  SCHOOL. 

latfloholar,  2  yean  11  months  instruction.  **Many  masons 
had  buUi  this  new  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  before  we 
lemored  the  furniture  to  it 

2d*  4|  years.  **  Many  people  had  buiU  the  large  town  before 
fheking'^ 

3d,  1^  years,  and  3  with  S.  '*  Some  bricklayers  had  built  thia 
new  institution  before  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  lived  in  the  old 
asylum.** 

4th,  girl,  5  years.  *'  The  workmen  had  bitiU  the  new  house 
before  the  old  house  was  bad.'' 

5th,  4f  years.  **  Romulus  had  buiU  Rome  about  752  years 
before  the  buth  of  our  Sdviour,  and  afterwards  this  city  became 
the  sole  mistress  of  the  Heathen  world.'' 

6th,  2  years  11  months.  *'  Somebody  had  huili  London,  a  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  Sayiour.*' 

7th,  3  years.  "  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  live  in  the  new 
houses  which  the  builders  had  bidU  in  Spruce-street  in  Phila* 
delphia." 

NEW-YORK  SCHOOL. 

Ist  scholar,  3  years  instruction.     Gave  no  example. 

2d,  3  years.  *'  I  told  my  sister  that  my  father  had  huUt  the 
Bew  house  in  Catskill  before  1  went  there.'* 

3d,  3^  years.  ^'  If  the  men  had  buiU  kn  asylum  the  Directors 
would  permit  us  to  go  there  and  learn  for  working  the  trades  and 
abops.*' 

4th,  4}  years.  **  Masons  had  buUt  the  City  Hall  for  nine  years, 
when  it  was  done  the  people  of  the  city  of  New- York  chose  a 
distingaished  gentleman  to  judge.'' 

5th,  5  years.  '*  Some  rich  persons  had  built  the  elegant  houses 
in  this  dty,  and  afterwards  an  incendiary  set  fire  on  them  in  the 
ai^t  and  then  they  were  consumed  by  fire." 

6th^  girl,  5^  years.  **  The  Irishman  came  here  fit>m  Ireland 
on  account  of  poor  and  unfortunately  oppression,  he  had  built 
his  house  in  this  city  but  to  let  the  public  dwell  and  pay  him  eveiy 
year." 

7th,  girl,  3^  years.  *^  When  I  came  here  from  Hebron  Wash- 
ing my  cousin  had  buUi  his  house." 

On  the  words  **  night  have  obtained.^ 

I«lW.YORK  SCHOOL. 

ist  scholar,  8  years  instruction.    Gave  no  example. 
2d,  3  years.'/'  If  Congress  of  Washington  ci^  had  decided 
to  five  a  eonsideraWe  aum  of  money  to  our  directors,  they  migh^ 
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Have  obtained  it  and  they  would  build  an  asylum  for  tBe  Deaf  anf 
Dumb." 

3d,  3^  years.  "  You  might  have  obtained  the  good  bible  and 
read  it  on  Sunday  about  G<^*" 

4th,  4^  years.  '*  Solomon  might  have  obtained  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  building  an  ancient  temple  which  was  magnificent.^' 

6th,  5  years.  **  If  a  poor  man  attempted  to  work  hard  on 
board  of  a  ship  for  a  foreign  country,  he  might  have  obtained 
more  money  to  support  himself.*' 

6th,  girl,  5|  years.  "  /  might  have  obtained  some  money  to 
buy  some  things  if  my  father  had  come  here*  You  might  have 
obtained  20  dollars  for  my  board  if  my  father  had  come  here.^' 

7th,  ffirl,  3^  years.  ''  If  my  friend  Mr.  McDonald  might  have 
obtained  some  money,  I  might  have  obtained  some  money  to  buy 
some  things.'' 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

1st  scholar,  3  years,  11  months.  "  If  a  merchant  had  sM 
cloth,  he  might  have  obtained  some  money  at  liis  store." 

2d  scholar,  4^  years.  "  If  a  person  bought  a  horse,  he  might 
have  obtained  some  food." 

3d,  1^,  and  3  with  S.  *'  Some  taylors  miglit  heme  obtained 
some  money." 

4thy  giri,.  4^  years.  '*  Some  good  people  might  have  obtdined 
some  money,  and  they  continued  to  work  hard,  if  they  might  go 
to  Asia." 

5th,  5J  years.  ''  If  1  had  not  come  to  this  institution,  I  might 
have  obtained  my  education  in  Hartford." 

6th,  2  years  11  months.  *'  If  I  had  been  perfectly  taught  reli- 
gion, I  might  have  obtained  religious  instruction." 

7th,  3  years.  "  If  the  people  had  repented  of  their  sins,  thej 
01^^^  have  obtained  happiness." 
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POCVMENT  E. 

COMPOSITION 

OF 

LORIN6,  OF  THE  HARTFORD  SCHOOt^ 

The  btit  way  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  can  he  taught. 

Signs,  which  are  the  motions  of  hands  directed  and  formed  by 
reaaon  for  the  sensible  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
the  mind,  are  the  principal  language  of  those  who  have  not  the 
possession  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  the  power  of  speech. 
There  is  no  other  channel  through  which  the  communication  of 
ideas  can  be  so  well  effected  into  the  minds  of  such  people,  as 
that  which  is  the  language  of  signs.  Therefore  those  who  endea- 
Tour  to  inform  the  minds  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  must  use  other 
Hieans  than  those  which  are  commonly  practised  in  schools  of 
those  folks  who  have  the  use  of  ears,  and  signs  are  among  those 
means  to  which  they  have  necessarily  to  have  recourse  for  edu- 
cating the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Certain  persons,  who  have  under- 
taken the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  thought,  as  the 
best  method  of  instruction,  to  teach  them  how  to  manage  their 
organs  of  speech,  and  how  to  articulate  words,  and  have  believed 
it  possible  that  the  Deaf  ahd  Dumb  might  express  themselves  one 
another  by  speaking,  and  understand  each  odier  by  observing  the 
motions  of  the  lips.  But  what  similitude  is  there  between  words 
articulated  hy  the  mouth,  and  the  ideas  which  they  are  employed 
to  represent  f  How  can  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  person  understand 
a  word  which  one  pronounces  to  him,  or  which  he  sees  in  writing 
or  print,  to  allude  to  some  particular  idea,  unless  he  has  previ- 
ously been  informed  in  an  intelligible  manner  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word?  No,  that  is  impossible.  There  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween signs  and  ideas  in  the  relation  between  the  original  exist- 
ence of  the  former,  and  the  representation  of  the  latter.  Signs 
are,  in  a  manner,  the  sketches  of  images  which  one  pourtrays 
in  the  air  with  his  fingers,  and  the  images  are  set  before  the 
eye,  through  they  or  in  another  word,  the  ideas  pass  into  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  resolves  them.  The  most  abstract  ideas 
•re  susceptible  of  representation  through  signs;  and  there  is 
somethiiig  peculiar  in  the  relation  which  the  signs  bear  to  the 
ideas;  and  people  often  admire  the  apt  manner  in  which  the 
ideas  are  alluded  ta    Signs,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  best  oa|w-^ 
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Ifttod  of  all  other  means,  to  aerve  for  what  ia  relative  to  the  eda- 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Diunb,  and  to  improve  their  intellectual 
facultieB.  Such  means  are  used  in  the  cekbraled  inslitutiona  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  France  and  Ualj,  and  alscin  ours, 


COMPOSITION 

OF 

DARLINGTON,  OF  THE  FUILADELPHU  SCHOOL. 

BOTANY. 

Botany  is  that  science  which  explains  the  nooMQcIatnie,  aiw 
rangement,  description  and  locality  of  plants. 

The  learned  ancients  had  little  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  cukiva-' 
tion  of  botany.  It  was  not  till  die  eighteenth  century  that  the 
science  of  botany  was  a  iccessfully  cultivated  by  the  extraordinaiy 
genius  of  Linnieus ;  wliose  sexual  system  of  vegetables  at  first 
met  with  opposition,  but  at  last  with  approbation  from  almoet 
eveiy  botanist.  This  rapid  progress  has  been  aided  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  by  the  munificence  of  sovereigns,  and 
b^  the  zealous  researches  of  travellers. 

Linnaeus  and  Jussien  were  the  most  accomplished  philosophi* 
cal  botanists  of  their  days.  Smith,  Willdenow,  Withering  and 
Puish,  have  been  considered  the  greatest  British  botanists,  who 
have  rendered  honor  and  industry  to  the  improveii;ient  of  British 
botony.  Michaux,  Persoon  and  De  Contelle,  have  honored  and 
improved  French  botany. 

Within  about  a  fifth  of  a  century,  American  botany  has  been 
cultivated  with  a  rapidity  and  success,  which  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  foreign  botanists,  and  will  be  carried  to  the 
highest  summit  of  perfection  in  several  years.  Recent  scientific 
travellers  in  the  western  country,  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
accomplishment  of  our  hopes  for  its  speedy  progress. 

Among  those  most  intelligent  Americans,  who  have  principally 
devoted  a  handsome  portion  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  cuhi* 
vation  pf  botanical  science,  have  ranked  Baitram,  Muhlenbeif  » 
Nuttail,  Elliott,  Schueinitz,  Bigelow,  Barton,  Eaton,  Torrey  and 
pailington,  whose  botanical  talents  have  all  been  recaided  fay 
impartial  and  zealous  Americans,  with  respect  and  delight.  Their 
lives  ought  to  be  recorded  as  a  mifficient  tribute  of  memcrj  to  the 
honor  and  zeal  which  they  have  afibrded  to  the  promotiott  of 
botanical  knowledge,  and  chiefly  as  examples  held  up  finr  the 
""'    ■    i  of  botanical  students* 
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MuMenberg  maj  be  allowed  to  be  entitled  the  father  of  Amen* 
can  botanj,  while  Linneus  b  of  aygtematic  botany. 

Botany  is  a  good  guide  to  abundant  reflections  upon  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  then  upon  our  own  nature. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  furnish  plants  for  medicine,  dyeing,  furniture 
and  other  necessaries,  and  to  distinguish  good  ^ants  from  bad 
ones.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  memory 
of  man  so  much  ae  to  enable  him  to  acquire  every  scientific  attain* 
ment  with  facility.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  pleasing  and  in* 
stnictive  studies  recommended  to  the  attention  of  youth.  It  is  a 
comfortable  relief  from  the  most  laborious  cares  of  the  worid. 
Botany  and  agriculture,  which  ought  to  be  studied  together,  are 
very  pleasing  studies  for  a  country  life,  where  persons  have  ample 
opportunities  for  selecting  their  flowers  and  cultivating  their 
grounds.  These  joint  studies  will  raise  them  to  great  wealth  and 
extensive  respectability,  and  will  make  them  enjoy  the  plenteous 
ihiits  of  industry. 

Botany,  as  an  innocent  and  healthy  recreation  for  the  fatigued 
mind,  is  remarkably  delightful  for  a  summer  study.  So  is  natural 
bistory  for  a  winter  one. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  oomplete  biography  of  all  those  who 
have  cultivated  this  branch  of  natural  history,  has  not  been  trans^ 
mitted  to  us.  The  study  of  botanical  biography,  although  hitherto 
never  much  attended  to,  ought  to  be  established  as  an  easy  intro- 
duction to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  botanical 
authors;  and  if  so  cultivated,  will  give  the  sharpest  thirst  for  tra- 
versing over  4dl  the  departments  of  scientific  and  litefary  know- 
ledge. 

Tennsylvania  InstUuHonfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  Oct.  9, 1837. 
18  years  of  age ;  was  5  years  under  instruction. 


COMPOSITION 

OF 

STEPHEN  McGUIRE,  OF  THE  NEW-TORK  SCHOOL. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Nap<^eon  was  the  Cormcan  emperor  of  France,  whose  native 
place  was  on  the  Island  of  Corsica  which  is  situated  several  miles 
north  of  Sardinia  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  France  and  is  consideraMy  famous  that  it  has  a 
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^at  deal  of  sweet  honey.  There  are  but  a  few  commereiai 
towns  because  the  island  is  not  large.  Bonaparte  was  a  poor  boj^ 
jet  he  tried  to  succeed  in  commanding  the  French  troops  who 
increased  with  rapiditj  and  afterwards  he  usurped  the  throne  oyer 
France,  which  caused  him  to  become  more  ambitious  and  thus  he 
commanded  his  army  to  march  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
quering  some  parts  of  Europe  and  they  proceeded  towards  th« 
city  of  Moscow  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  they  intended  to 
take  possession  of  that  city  but  its  inhabitants  set  fire  on  their 
own  houses  themselves,  and  then  fled  from  the  city  into  the  forest 
to  seek  an  Asylum,  the  army  perished  with  cold  and  hunger. 
Bonaparte  thought  with  confusion  of  his  army  and  therefore  they 
were  scattered  among  the  parts  of  Europe.  He  embarked  in  a 
vessel  for  England  and  soon  after  the  English  seized  him:  the 
parhament  of  England,  and  other  kings  determined  that  he  should 
be  confined  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  for  life  because  he  de- 
throned several  kings  and  princes,  dDc.  He  was  carried  in  a  ship 
to  St.  Helena  which  is  situated  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 
it  belongs  to  England,  the  island  produces  poultry  and  cattle  and 
is  considerably  fertile  but  it  has  severe  droughts,  it  is  occupied  by 
400  English  families.  Bonaparte  was  confined  on  that  iriand  ia 
A  D  1815  till  he  died  there  on  the  fifth  day  of  May  1821.* 

16  years  of  age,  5^  years  instruction. 


*  Id  Mr.  Flag^s  printed  report,  Document  £,  this  piece  of  McGoire**  wis 
omitted,  it  is  presumed,  by  mistake ;  and  it  is  restored  Arom  the  copy  pre- 
served at  the  School.  This  boy  has  been  two  years  in  the  Asylum  as  a  board- 
ings pupil.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  has  attended  irregnlariy  as  a  daf 
scholar. 
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Wke  following  Cutis  used  in  thelfetc-York  School 
to  explain  the  PrepositionSj  and  was  designed  by 
one  of  the  Teachers. 


Prepositions  are  a  peculiar  class  of  words,  designating  most 
generally,  the  position  of  objects,  and  hare  a  relative  signification. 
The  employment  of  them  in  language  is  sometimes  obscure  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  without  particular  explanation,  they  are  as 
difficult  to  understand  as  words  of  an  abstract  meaning.  Most  of 
them,  however,  may  have  their  signification  rendered  sensible  and 
Tisible,  by  an  action.  The  teacher  may  place  an  apple,  under^ 
over  or  an  the  table.  He  may  hang  a  map,  above,  below,  or  6e- 
fide  another.     These  and  other  local  prepositions  are  explained 
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ih  this  muuier,  and  also  by  means  of  a  picture  designed  by  Mu 
Stansburyv  former  teacher  in  this  Institution.  The  picture  iUufr- 
strates  the  prepositions  in  a  more  sensible  and  striking  manner 
than  the  diagram  of  Wilkins,  as  given  in  Home  Tooke's  diversions 
of  Purley,  m  which  that  learned  author  calls  it  "  an  ingenious  at- 
tempt." Wilkins'  diagram  is  too  complicated  and  abstract  for 
use  in  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  there  are  no  objects  de- 
lineated on  it  to  be  compared,  or  their  relative  positions  to  be  shown. 

The  little  picture,  however,  which  we  claim  as  a  production  of 
this  School,  and  an  improvement  in  teaching  Mutes,  has  many 
figures  delineated  upon  it,  by  means  of  which  the  prepositions  are 
easily  explained.  The  picture  contains  the  figure  of  a  man,  seve- 
ral children,  a  dog,  a  bird,  a  tree,  a  house,  a  boat,  &c.  By  signs, 
and  by  reference  to  this  picture,  the  teacher  cannot  fail  tb  make 
his  pupils  understand  the  use  and  application  of  the  prepositions. 
When  he  writes  that,  the  man  is  be/ore  the  dog ;  the  dog  is  behind 
the  man ;  the  dog  runs  after  the  man,  &c.  the  picture  renders  the 
whole  visible  and  clear. 

Prepositions  are  also  used  in  relation  to  time  and  events,  and 
may  be  explained  after  the  pupil  acquires  a  knowledge  of  their 
local  application.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate.  He 
came  to  New- York  after  visiting  Hartford.  We  dine  at  two 
o'clock,  I  will  accompany  you  after  that  time. 

They  are  sometimes  employed  figuratively;  as  when  a  man  is 
intoxicated,  he  is  said  to  be  beside  himself;  or  if  he  gives  in  cha- 
rity, more  than  his  means  will  allow,  he  gives  beyond  his  ability. 
Prepositions,  when  thus  used  apart  from  their  aousible  application^ 
require  pantomimic  explanations,  and  examples  to  illustrate  them. 

*^  But  though  the  original  use  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the 
relations  of  place,  they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  office'  only. 
They  by  degrees  extended  themselves  to  subjects  incorporeal,  and 
came  to  denote  relations,  as  well  intellectual  as  local.  Thus,  be- 
cause in  place,  he  who  is  above,  has  commonly  the  advantage 
over  him  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  (over)  and  (under)  to 
dominion  and  obedience ;  of  a  king  we  say — He  ruled  over  his 
people ;  of  a  common  soldier — He  served  under  such  a  general. 
So  too  we  say — ^With  thought ;  without  attention ;  tliinking  over  a 
subject ;  under  anxiety ;  from  fear ;  out  of  love ;  through  jealousy, 
&c.  All  which  instances,  with  many  others  of  like  icind,  show 
that  the  first  words  of  men,  like  their  first  ideas,  had  an  inunedi- 
ate  reference  to  sensible  objects,  and  that  in  after  days,  when  they 
began  to  discern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  those  words,  which 
they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them  by  metaphor  to 
intellectual  conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no  method  to  express 
new  ideas,  but  either  this  of  metaphor,  or  that  of  coining  new 
words,  both  which  have  been  practised  by  philosophers  and  wise 
men,  according  to  the  nature  and  exigence  of  the  occasion."* 

•  Harris*  Hermes,  p.  91. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW-TORK  INSTrnmON  FOR  THE  , 
INSTRUCTION   OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  TO  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORK,  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING 
3Ut  DECEMBFJt,  1828. 


The  Directors  of  the  Institution  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  m 
the  City  of  New-York^  respectfully  submit  the  following 
as  their  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1828,  required  by  the 
Laws  of  this  State : 

THfi  School  of  this  Institution  was  first  opened  for  the 
reception  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  May,  1818,  and  it  has 
been  in  continued  and  successful  operation  ever  since,  being"* 
ten  years  and  eight  months  to  the  31st  December,  1828. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Legislature,  they  have  hereunto  annexed  an  abstract  of  the 
Treasurer's  Account  Current  for  the  year  1 828 ;  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  additional  funds  set  apart  for  the  erection  of  igi 
Asylum*  By  these  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  total  balance  of 
funds  on  the  19th  January,  1829,  amounted  to  ^4524.78,  the 
most  of  which  belongs  to  the  Asylum  Fund.  By  these  ex- 
hibits it  is  also  shown,  that  the  amount  received  during  the 
year  from  the  Comptroller  for  State  Pupils,  is  ^4632. 72,  and 
from  the  Mayor  for  Lottery  Licenses  paid  to  him,  the  sum 
of  $4375. 

The  receipts  of  the  past  year,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Di- 
itsctors,  have  been  considerably  increased,  and  the  Trea- 
surer has  thereby  been  enabled  to  pay  over  to  the  Special 
Committee  in  charge 'of  the  Asylum  Fund,  $3976.25,  und 
to  pay  all  the  ordinary,  and  some  extraordinary  expenses  of « 
tl)e  Institution.  When  these  are  deducted  from  the  exhibit 
of  expenditures,  they  will  leave  about  $9000  as  the  ordinary 
out-goings  for  the  year  1 828,  which  being  divided  by  65,  the 


number  of  pupils  remaining,  gives  an  average  of  ^138  as  the 
annual  expenditure  for  each. 

There  have  been  19  pupils  received  and  17  dismissed 
during  the  year,  and  65  remain,  as  will  more  particularly 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  list  of  pupils. 

On  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  state,  that  it  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Institution,  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  to 
all  others  who  have  visited  the  School,  and  inspected  it  with 
unbiassed  minds.  The  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
state  of  uninstructed  Deaf  Mutes,  is  reduced  to  a  low  con- 
dition, and  the  former  cannot  be  improved  without  the  im- 
provement of  the  latter.  Hence  it  has  been  very  gratifying 
to  notice  the  salutary  effects  of  moral  principles  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  through  the  medium 
of  signs,  instances  of  which  have  heretofore  been  given  in 
previous  Annual  Reports  of  this  Institution. 

As  there  has  been  no  material  increase  of  pupils  for  the 
last  year,  there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  an  increase 
of  teachers,  and  accordingly  the  same  number  of  the  latter 
have  been  employed.  There  has,  however,  been  one  change 
for  the  better.  Miss  Emily  Curtice,  of  Orange  County,  an 
interesting,  smart  and  intelligent  Mute,  instructed  in  this 
Institution,  has  been  substituted  as  an  assistant  in  tiie  ele- 
mentary department,  instead  of  Miss  Van  Cleft,  who  was 
named  as  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  last  yearly  Report* 
As  to  the  other  teachers,  their  number  and  qualifications, 
they  have  been  so  repeatedly  stated  in  former  Reports,  that 
a  repetition  is  deemed  at  this  time  unnecessary.  It  is  due 
to  tliem,  however,  to  say,  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
the  principal  male  and  female  teachers  have,  by  their  con- 
stant intercourse  in  signs  with  Deaf  Mutes,  become  so  fami- 
liar with  their  language,  as  to  be  able  to  express  and  convey 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  any  and  every 
idea  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  communicate  to  them* 
Thf^ir  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instruction  by  signs  has  been 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Abbe  Sicard  acquired 
his,  which  was  by  a  repeated  and  familiar  interchange  of 
ideas  with  Mutes  in  their  own  language*    The  teachers  of 
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tins  Tostittttkm  have  accordingly  possessed  the  same  advan- 
tages in  this  respect,  as  the  teachers  of  other  School$,  and 
while  they  have  had  the  aid  of  the  works  of  Sicard  and  other 
authors^  whicbhe  did  not  possess,  they  have  had  advantages 
which  were  not  within  the  reach  of  this  great  omster  of  the 
numicart . 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  Institution, 
being  that  of  the  French,  the  teachers  have  followed  the 
directions  and  the  practice  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  but  they 
have  been  deficient  in  a  ''  living  exposkor  of  the  French  sys- 
lem."  This  deficiency  tfie  Directors  have  endeavoured  to 
supply,  by  sending  to  Paris  for  a  French  teacher,  who  is 
expected  ere  long  to  arrive  in  this  city,  and  to  bring  with 
bim  the  practice,  experience,  and  improvements  of  the 
French  School.  The  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Paris,  and  the  indivi- 
dual  selected  has  been  requested  to  delay  his  departure 
until  the  new  Asylum  is  prepared  to  be  occupied.  We 
shall  then  be  upon  a  par  with  any  Institution  in  this  coun- 
try as  regards  instniction,  and  superior  as  regards  accom- 
modatbn,  our  Asylum  being  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended. 

The  general  state  and  condition  of  tliis  Institution,  is 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period.  Opposition 
has  raised  up  friends,  and  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the 
Directors.  The  prospect  of  a  local  habitation  as  well  as 
a  name,  has  inspired  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  a 
literary,  a  useful,  and  a  benevolent  Institution.  Tiie  ap- 
pearance, location,  and  arrangements  of  the  Asylum,  have 
called  forth  the  approbation  of  all  who  have  examined 
them.  A  knowledge  of  what  was  doing  has  caused  liberal 
donations,  and  the  Directors  have  been  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide ample  accommodations  for  the  numerous  Deaf  Mutes 
who  may  hereafter  be  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature 
last  spring,  stat^  that  ^^itis  denrable^  that  the  School  should 
he  placed  on  elevated  ground.^^  The  Directors  have  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  their  exertions  give  evidence  of 
having  seconded  the  wishes  of  the  Honourable  the  Secre- 
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tary  bf  State.  Tbey  are  biso  desiions  that  the  Le^^twe 
should  so  patronise  the  Institutioti^  and  keep  it  under  its  fba- 
teriiig  care,  that  it  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  Uniou. 

Mr.  Ftagg  has  also  remarked,  that  ^itis  imporiatU  thai 
the  Legislature  should  determine  whether  it  is  expedieM  to 
eiidffw  two  Schools/or  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  ami  Dumb 
in  this  State  ?  On  this  point,  it  is  behemd  thai  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  would  be  better  promoted  bf  having 
one  School,  well  snpplied  with  teachers  and  work'Skops  for 
acquiring  the  mechanic  arts,  than  by  having  twoy  indijferenthf 
svpplied.^^  Experience  has  given  strenj^b  to  this  optnkm* 
The  patronage  of  this  State  has  been  divided  between  two 
Institutions,  and  both  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  medio- 
crity. The  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New^Han^ 
shii^e  and  Vermont,  have  made  appropriations  to  instruct 
their  indigent  Deaf  atid  Dumb,  but  instead  of  estaUisbitig 
separate  Institutions,  they  have  sent  their  Mutes  to  the  In- 
stitution in  Coime<:ticut.  This  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  reputation  of  that  Sctiool,  and  of  filling  its  A^- 
lum  with  pupils,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  iKUKxir- 
able  Mr.  Flagg,  that  *''  the  State  of  Massachusetts  supports 
a  greater  number  of  pupils  at  the  American  Asylum^  than  this 
State  does  at  both  its  Schools.^^ 

By  the  Census  of  the  State  of  New- York  taken  in  1825^ 
there  were  645  Deaf  Mutes  returned*  Of  these,  it  may  be 
calculated  that  one-fourth  of  them  would  be  too  old  for  in- 
struction, and  one-iburth  too  young.  Of  the  remaining  half, 
the  greater  portion  would  be  found  among  tlie  poor^  and  it 
may  be  fairly  estimated,  that  100  of  tliem  might  be  able  lo 
pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  their  instmction,  whifc  222  wiMikl 
be  left  as  objects  of  State  patronage. 

In  the  Inst  Annual  Report,  it  is  stated  that  the  new  Asy- 
lum would  be  finished  in  November,  1828.  This  was  the 
fact  with  respect  to  the  main  liuilding,  but  the  internal  fix- 
tures and  the  out-houses  were  not  sufficiently  forward  to 
allow  them  to  be  occupied.  Every  thing  is  now  in  such.a 
state  of  completion,  that  the  pupils  will  be  removed  in  April. 
The  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  building  an  Asylum  for  tlie 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  City  of  New- York,"  requires  that 


tho  Direclprs  should  account  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  This  I  hey  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  when  the  hills  are  all  paid,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  Special  Committee  charged  with  the  As}'lum  Fund, 
shall  be  closed. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  this  place,  which  has  occupied  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  Directors,  is  now  efTected  tb  their  entire 
satisfaction,  and  the  gialification  of  all  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity* They  now  hope  and  pray  that  the  Legislature 
would  so  continue  their  patronage,  as  to  enable  tliem  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  a  larger  number  of  this  benighted  class  of  human 
beings*  The  Asylum  which  they  have  erected  will  proba- 
bly accommodate  200  xMutes,  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught, 
and  provided  with  boarding  and  lodging ;  and  the  mechani- 
cal employments  hereafter  to  be  undertaken,  will  be  carried 
on,  in  the  out-buildings  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  building  which  has  been  constructed  for  an  Asylum, 
is  situated  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  about  three  and  an 
half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  city,  and  a  mile  and  an  half  from  the  suburbs,  about  mid- 
way between  the  East  and  North  Rivers.  From  .the  site 
of  the  building,  there  is  a  beautiful  andconunanding  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  sufficiently  remcyte 
from  the  city  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
near  enough  to  partake  of  the  convenienciesand  facilities 
afforded  by  a  dense  population,  and  to  avoid  some  of  the 
ioconvcniencies. 

The  Asylum  is  erected  near  the  centre  of  a  lot  of  five 
acres,  one  of  which  was  given  in  fee  to  the  Institution,  and 
the  remainder  leased  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  for  a  long 
tenpn,  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City.  This  ground,  with 
the  adjoining  five  acres  which  the  Directors  propose  to  lease, 
will  afford  ample  means  for  horticultural  employment,  and 
the  supply  of  the  Institution  with  vegetables  and  milk. 

ThebuilcKng  itself  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  covered 
with  ft  oqat  of  stucco  resembling  marble.  Its  architectural 
appearance  is  chaste  and  elegant,  without  superfluous  onia- 


ment,  having  an  elevation  of  three  stories  above  the  hase^ 
ment.  The  basement  story  contains  a  large  dining  room, 
two  studies  for  the  pupils  when  out  of  School,  kitchens  and 
store-rooms,  with  other  conveniencies.  On  the  first  floor 
above  the  basement  is  a  large  central  School-room,  and  on 
either  side  family  rooms,  another  smaller  School-room,  and  an 
apartment  for  the  Directors.  On  the  next  floor  is  a  second 
large  and  central  School  room,  capable  of  arcomraodating 
snore  than  one  class  by  a  temporary  partition.  On  either 
side  arc  family  bed  rooms,  and  two  others  to  be  reserved  for 
the  sick  of  the  different  sexes.  The  third  story  is  entirely 
appropriated  for  dormitories ;  the  males  in  one  end,  and  the 
females  in  the  other,  separated  by  two  brick  partitions  and 
intervening  rooms  for  teachers  and  others. 

Tlie  superficial  area  of  the  Asylum  is  a  parallellogram  of 
110  feet  by  60.  Its  front  has  a  southern  aspect,  with  a  por- 
tico supported  by  six  wooden  columns.  In  the  rear  oi  the 
building  are  separate  yards  for  the  pupils,  and  a  shed  the 
whole  length  of  the  Asylum.  In  the  easterly  and  westerly 
ends  of  this  shed  two  rooms  have  been  finished,  which  will 
answer  for  store-rooms  or  work-shops.  The  other  out- 
bouses  are  two  separate  structures,  30  feet  by  25  each,  and 
two  stories  high,  calculated  for  a  stable  and  work-shops, 
Dnder  one  of  which  is  a  vegetable  cellar  for  the  Institution. 

In  planning  and  constructing  this  Asylum  and  the  neces- 
sary out-bui|dings,  the  Directors  have  spared  no  pains  nor 
labour  to  render  every  thing  convenient  and  commodious, 
jbr  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
A  perspective  view  of  the  Asylum  is  hereunto  annexed* 
There  are  yet  some  internal  fixtures  and  school  furniture 
to  be  provided  before  it  is  occupied,  and  when  the  whole  is 
completed,  the  expense  will  exceed  the  ori^nal  appropria- 
tion, but  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  liberality  and 
benevolence  of  the  Liegislature,  and  the  people  of  the  City 
and  State  of  New- York. 

JUapedfully  tubmUttd,  b^  9rd$r  •ftk§  B^ard  •fDindmn, 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL,  Pttssident- 
SAMUEI.  AKERLY,  Secn^taiy* 


DOCUMENTS. 

No.  \. 
Abstract  of  the  Treasurer^  Account  Current  for  the  year  18B8. 

RECEIPTS  IN  1828. 
Balance  from  Account  of  1827,  ...        $923.  46 

Rec'd  from  the  ComptN^er  for  State  Pupib,         -        4632.  72 
Do.  the  Major  for  Lottery  Licenses,     -        4375.  00 

Do.  Pay  Pupils,  ...        -        1284.  15 

Do.  City  Corporation,  .        .        •  400.  00 

Do.  Benefits,  Donations  and  Subscnptions,  2544.  74 

Do.  Delegation  to  Washington,  (amount  un- 

expended returned)    -        -        -  7d.  02 

$14,296.  68 
EXPENDITURES  IN  1828. 
Paid  for  Boaid  of  Pupils,  ^.  -      $5685.  51 

Do.  Superintendence  and  Tuition,  1745.  00 
Do.  Rent,  ...  -  1175.  00 
Do.  Clothing  and  Shoes  for  Pupils,  335.  62 
Do.      Books  and  Stationery,  -  94.  31 

X^o.     ilnnual  Report,  Printing  and  Ad- 
vertising, -        -        -        -  204.  67 
Do.     Fuel  for  School,          -        -  26.  80 
Do.     Delegation  to  Washington,  -          500.  00 
Do.     Returned  to  Venders  of  liOttery 

Tickets,  ...        -  10.  41 

Do.      Sundries,  as  Medicine,  Postage, 

Carriage  Hire,  Trees  for  Asylum,  &c.     83.  61 
Dou      To  Special  Committee  in  charge 

of  Asylum  Fund,       ...        3975.25 
Balance  to  new  Accoimt,  -        -        *400.  50 

$14,236  66 

The  Committee  having  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Trea- 
surer, and  compared  die  same  with  the  voucheito,  find  thaf  there 
is  a  balance  of  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  that  he  also  holds 
for  the  benefit  of  this  Institution,  a  Check  of  R.  D.  Nelson  on  the 
Franklin  Bank,  for  fifty-eight  dollars.  New- York,  17th  Jan.  1820. 
JOHN  SLIDELL,  )  Committee 

PETER  SHARPE,  >        of 

MARTIN  E.  THOMPSON, )  Finance, 


Note.  The  Balance  of  Accoant  b  in  Cash,  -  $884.  60 
Check  on  Franklin  Bask»  ...  58.  00 
Connterieit  J^illi  receired  io  public  Eihibitioof ,  8.  00 

t400.  IP 


No.  2. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  ASYLUM  FUND, 

Dtposited  in  Mechanics^  Bank^  in  ike  name  of  John  SUdell^  Peter 
Sharpe  and  Stephen  Allen. 

RECEIPTS  IN  1828. 

Balance  of  Asylum  Fund,  1st  January,  1828,  ^14,278.  76 

KecM  from  Interest  on  Fund  unexpended,  .  -  4(17.  08 

Do.        Chas.  Mapes,  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  ^,975.  25 

Do,        Amount  borrowed,    -        -        -        -        8,000.  00 


$26,661.  09 
EXPENDITURES  IN  1828. 

Paid  for  work*  materials,  and  on  Con* 

tracts  for  Asylum,       -        -        -      $22,426.  81 
Loaned  part  of  unexpended  Fund,  2,000.  00 

Balance  in  Bank,  Jan.  10th,  1820,  2,232.  28 

$36,661.  09 


TOTAL  BALANCE  OF  FUNDS. 

Loaned  of  Asylum-Fund,  -        *        -        -        .      $2,000.  00 
Balance  of  A^ylurii  Fund  in  Bank,      -  '       -         -        2,232.  28 
Treasurer's  Balance  in  Cash,     -        -      $334.  50 
Check  on  FrankKn  Bank,  •        -  68.  00 

■-         392.  50 


Total  Balance  of  Funds,  January  19th,  1829,  $4,524.  78 


No.  3. 

BENEFITS,  DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  &c 

Received  in  1828,  and  applied  to  the  Asylum  Fund. 

1.  D<^nations  recetred  at  School,           -        -        -  A68.  41 

^.  Benefito  from  Oratorio,  Legacy,  &c.         -        -  482.  25 

9.  CoHedions  in  Churches,          ....  709,  gg 

4.  Donations  and  Life  Subscriptions,             *        -  401.  62 

6.  Annual  Suliscriptions, 121.  10 

6.  Other  Donations,             -        -        -     -   -        -  797.  00 

7.  Appropriation  from  other  sources  of  income,     »  1694.  98 

$3875.  25 


H 
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DETAILS  dfF  noCUMENT  No.  8. 


1.  DONATIONS  RgCClVED  AT 

SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Pe«C,  of  New- York,       -     $1.00 

A  i^entlemaa  of  Massachiuetts,      1.00 

Xjiathl.  JoDM,  of  Warwick^  Oraof^e 

County,  NY.  -  -  -  1.00 
BcnJAiDin  B.  Hussej,  of  Datcbesi 

Conntj,  NY-  -  -  1.00 
John  Derby,  of  Salem,  Mail.  2  00 
Mr.  Hodges,  do.  -         1.00 

A  gentleman,  ^o.       .  -        1.00 

Two  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  SjOO 

Wm.   Anderson,  of  Wilmington, 

Narth  Carolina,  .  •  .  2  00 
Mrs.  Willis  and  Miss  Williams,  of 

Mass.  100 

A  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  2.00 
A.  Wilkins,  of  Savannah,  Geo.  1.00 
A  gentleman  of  Boston,  «  1.00 
Mr.  iUiton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.  300 

Gent,  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  2.00 
Mr.  Street,  of  Charleston,  S.  C  2.00 
Mr.  Vital  Fetn,  of  Quebec,  -  1.00 
A  lady,  -  -  -  -  1.00 
A  lady,  by  Miss  S.  -  *  1.00 
Two  gentlemen,  ...  2.00 
Mr.  Rudolph,  -  .  -  1.00 
A  gentleman,  -  -  -  2.00 
Sir  John  Colebrun,  of  U|>per  Cfr 

nada,  -  -  -  -  d.00 
Alady^  ....  2.00 
A.  C.  Welsh,  of  New  Berlin,  Che. 

oango  County.  •  2.00 

An  Englishman,  to  express  bis  ap. 

probation.  >        >        .        2.00 

CMh  by  a  friend,  -        -        2.00 

Various  donations  without  design 
Mtion,      ....      39.41 


»88.41 

2.  BENEFITS. 
Ltgacy  fVom  the  executors  of 

Mrs.  Ann  McAdams,      .     $260.00 
Oratorio  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 

by  Sacred  Music  Society,      226.26 
Mr.  Parisen^s  exhibition  of  Christ 

baaling  the  Sick,        -  7.00 

9482.26 

9.COLLECT10NSIN  CHURCHES. 

From  the  Rev.  E.  Mitchell,  col- 
lection in  the  Church  of  the 
United  Cbritlian  Friends  in 
Duane-ftreet.  9110.60 

CoUectioQ  in  Christ  Church,  ■!= 
ler  Discourse  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.Pynt,     -       -  121.07 


Collection  in  the  Middle  Diiich 
Church,  do.  Rew.  Or.  Brown- 
lee,        -        -        -       >        478.32 


9709.89 

4.  DONATIONS  AND  LIFE  SUB- 

St  RIPTIONS. 

Philip  Hone,     • 

9100.00 

Joshua  Brookes, 

ibo.oo 

Dr.  John  WntU, 

"    30.00 

Mr.  Charles  Mapes, 

26.62 

Moses  Field,     • 

25.00 

James  Meinell, 

26  00 

Jomes  Brown, 

25.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Akerly, 

20.00 

Mrs.  Austin,  celebrated  vocalist,  50  00. 
9401.62 

6.  ANNUAL  SUBSCKIPTIONS. 

Collected  from  Subscribers  in 

1828,  -        -        9121.10 

6.  OTHER  DONATIONS. 
MahlonDay,  -      9IO.OO 

B.  P.  Melick,      .        •        -  5.00 

Mr.  L.  by  the  ReT.  Dr.  Brownlee,  600 
Thompson  Price,  -  -  16.00 
From  a  female,  damages  awarded,  6.00 
WUUam  Appleby.  -  .  6.00 
James  1.  Roosevelt,  by  Mr. 

Seymour, 
Wm.  W  Todd,  Jury  fees, 
Capt.  D.  Leslie,    - 
Israel  Hunt, 
Richard  Oakley, 
P.  Nefus,      - 
I.  Vancleef, 
P.  Simmons, 
Mr.  Clapp, 
Jos.  Faulkner, 
Israel  Corse, 
Seaman,  Tobias  b  Co. 
Charles  Sougneger, 
Wmiam  p.  Stewart,      - 
A.  Ferris,     - 
I.  R.  Rochi, 
0.  Woodruff, 
h  R.  Noyes. 
Walter  Lockwood, 
Emanuel  Russel, 
John  Robins, 
John  Flack, 
Richard  Oakley, 
Two  Ladies, 
William  Mackay, 
Heiiel  Snitb, 
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William  Mclutire,        •       - 

2.00 

WUliam  OvingtoD, 

5.00 

A.  B.  Dnrand, 

2.00 

D.  Kinney,            -        t 

2.00 

Iiaac  Hatfield,      -        -        ^ 

300 

Peter  Cooper, 

2.00 

B«mard  0.  NeU, 

100 

A.  B.JackfOD,      - 

1.00 

I.  H.  VaoHottten, 

1.00 

R.  U  W.  Nnnns,   - 

6.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  WiUiami,    - 

2.00 

T.  1.  Barrow, 

3.00 

Samuel  Simpioa, 

1.00 

A.McCullam,       -        -        - 

3.0Q 

S,  A.  Marshall,     -        - 

5.00 

I.  Q.  UnderhiU,     - 

1.00 

T.  W  Marshall,    -        - 

1.00 

Pr.  McNiTen, 

1.00 

L.Tibbals, 

3.00 

Qeorge  Lorillord, 

10.00 

Lewis  Page, 

1.00 

AimiMattrey,       - 

2.00 

Peter  S.  Titus,      •        - 

3.00 

Thomas  Garner,   -        - 

2.00 

Mrs.  Smith, 

1.00 

£.  Cauldwell, 

8.00 

Jacob  S.  Piatt,      -        - 

lOOO 

Henry  Laverly,    - 

10.00 

Cornelius  Oakley, 

5.00 

John  S.  Schermerhom, 

6.00 

W.  W.PhiUips,     - 

5.00 

Ber.  F.  W.  Oeissenheimer,  - 

2.00 

BeT.  Mr  Jenier, 

*    2.00 

Le  Hoy  Place, 

1.00 

Dr.  Henry  Mott, 
WiUiam  Weyman, 

600 

3.00 

Lewis  Willcox,     - 

4.00 

LBlackfan. 

3.00 

L  Roosevelt, 

5.00 

David  Hadden,     - 

10.00 

Guy  Richards,       -        -        . 

10.00 

Rev.  S.  H  Cox,    - 

200 

John  A.  Boatman, 

1.00 

Thomas  Loud,       ... 

2.00 

L  M,  Pinckney,     -        -        - 

1.00 

Mr  Wcyland,        - 

1.00 

James  M.  Beatty, 

100 

Rev.  W.  Monteitfa,         -        - 

W.OO 

Dr.  B.  McVickar, 

6.00 

baac  Lawrence,    - 

500 

Archibald  Mclntire,      - 

5.00 

William  Jackson, 

1.00 

Thomas  Whiteger, 

1.00 

Daniel  Demarest, 

1.00 

G.  S.Bogart, 

1.00 

JohnMathew,       -        -        - 

1.00 

John  W.  Kearney, 

300 

Charles  H.  Hall, 

3.00 

Rev.  I.  Broadhead, 

6.00 

Charles  Town, 

10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 
R.N.Waite,         -        - 

IM 

1.00 

George  Lovett,      - 

6.oa 

Benjamin  Deforest, 

•      10.00 

Thomas  R.  Smith, 

-        5.00 

Rev.  Mrs.  Creighton,    - 

3.00 

Nicholas  Fish,       .       - 

5.00 

G.  W.  Hall, 

2.00 

James  G.  King,     - 

6.00 

George  Sharpe,    • 

2.0O 

50O 

D.  S.  Jones, 

600 

George  H.  Newbold,     - 

6.00 

P.  F.  &  L  W.  Howe,    - 

1.00 

J.  Grensebach,      - 

100 

Mrs  Wessels,        -  *     - 

6.W 

Dr.  Tenbroecky    - 

6.00 

W.  H.  Merry.       - 

1.00 

W.  R.  Palmer,      - 

1.00 

L.  Leonard, 

1.00 

Peter  Bisselt, 

200 

WiUiam  Wilson,    -        - 

2.00 

Charles  I.  Johnson, 

2.00 

William  Wheelwright, 

2.00 

John  W.  Wright, 

2.00 

William  Stoddard,         - 

3.00 

Benjamin  Wright, 

1.00 

Warren  Hariot,    - 

100 

John  Moore, 

2.00 

A.Wade,jun.       - 

1.00 

I  Hazlet,      - 

1.00 

E  N.Pell     - 

.      10.00 

0.  D.  Cook,  jun. 

.        1.00 

M.  Van  Beuren, 

500 

Mrs.  Eddy,            -        - 

3.00 

Mrs.  Goodyea,      - 
Benjamin  Wright, 

100 

-        2.00 

James  Russel, 

1.00 

Isaac  Sherwood, 

1.00 

Mrs.  Kennedy, 

-        3.00 

Moses  Spraes, 

.        1.00 

Mrs.  Frances  Nicholson, 

5.00 

Henry  Robinson, 

1.00 

WiUiam  McNair, 

1.00 

Mrs.  Greele, 

1.00 

G.  Sucklcy, 

6.00 

Mrs  Mary  Marx, 

5.00 

Mrs.  Catharine  Cox,     - 

3.00 

T.  Ketchum, 

1.00 

I.  V.  Gredley,       v 

1.00 

D.  S.  Bogart, 

I.OO 

Peter  Williams,    - 

.        100 

Miles  R.  Burke,    - 

1.00 

Mary  A.  Smith,    • 

1.00 

Augustus  Reiner, 

1.00 

Walter  Morton,     - 

I.OO 

WiUiam  Collingborn,    - 

1.00 

John  Reed, 

1.00 

Ferris  and  Rehorfa, 

1.00 

William  H.  Lorton,      - 

I.OO 
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C.  Palmer,    - 

.    .    -        2^, 

John  Whedwrichtb 

William  £.  Lewis, 

3.00 

Es.  Williams,       -        • 

-    mw 

Jer.  Manning, 

Charles  H.  Russell  b  C 

o.      .        5.00 

Marvin,  Devoe  h  Marvin, 

G.  Taylor,    - 

2.00 

Wisner  and  Gale, 

D.  A.  Cushman,    - 

2.00 

Joshua  Naar, 

S.  Tredwdl,          -    . 

.        .        3.00 

Thomas  Irrin, 

B.  h.  Collins, 

2.00 

David  Lee, 

Joshua  Walker,     • 

6i00 

Orak  Mills, 

W.  Wifliams,         -        . 

1.00 

LK.     -        .        . 

Jolrt  Rankin, 

6.00 

Campbell  White, 

J.  Hajgerty. 

6.00 

Anson  G.  Phelps, 

D.  S.  DuvoistD,     - 

2.00 

LLK.          -        - 

Henry  Burjjg, 

6.00 

John  Gray, 

N.0.Ro9sire,       -        . 

6.00 

A.  Rouhier, 

Thomas  I.  Cheeks, 

3.00 

Manning  &  Hoffman, 

C,  W  Faber.        - 

■      •  -        6.00 

Sundry  donations  Of  Casli 

Samuel  Neilson,   - 

-        -         1.00 

out  names, 

•^obn  Johnston, 

-      10.00 

, 

6.00 
2.00 
S.'O^ 
6,00 
6.00 
2.00 
«.0I> 
6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
IOjOO 
6.00 

aoo 

6.00 
IJOO 
2.00 

with. 

•    )84jQ0 


Total^         9797.00 


No.  4. 
Idsi  of  Pupils  remaining  3Ui  December^  1828. 

STATE  PUPILS. 


riBST   DISTRICT. 

Isaac  Vandenburgi 
William  Jackson, 
Mary  Smith, 
Margaret  Rycr. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Henry  Hoofman, 
Ward  Persons, 
James  Hoag, 
Sumner  Frizell. 

riPTB   DISTRICT. 

Mary  Holt, 
Phebe  A.  Cande, 
Bebecca  Palmer, 
Arad  Howard. 

SBTENTH   DISTRICT. 

Ann  Myre, 
Daniel  W.  Fullerton, 
Andrew  R.  Schryder, 
Dayid  Derlin. 


SECOND   DISTRICT. 

David  H.  Coles, 
Ann  McBrido, 
Stephen  Minard,  , 

Racher  Johnson. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

IsabeUa  Gow, 
Peter  Titus, 
Larinia  M.  Jewell, 
Julia  Ann  Hoffman. 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

Henry  Persons, 
Jane  Van  Wickle, 
Daniel  Wetherby,  jun. 
Emeline  Beckwith. 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Joshua  Whitney, 
Henry  Spalding, 
Louisa  A.  Moore, 
Roxey  Denton.     (32.) 


PUPILS  PAID  FOR  BY  THE  FEMALE  ASSOCIATION. 


Caroline  Kirk, 
lames  Jennings, 


Jane  Milhench, 
Benjamin  Gatfield.  (36.) 


PAY  AND  PABT  PAY  PUPILS. 

Ebenezer  Bqit,  of  GoTinecticut,  Josiah  Jones,  New*Yoiic. 

ChariottePnidden,  New-Jersey*  Clorinda  Harrison,  Wajne  Cow 

Leri  Rice,  Pennfylvania.  Eramanta  Harrison^      do« 

A.  M.  Mabbitt,  New*York.  Jeremiah  ConkHn,  Suffolk  do. 

Sarah  Wayland,  do.  Martin  Crandell,  Cpiombia  do. 

Mary  Wayland,  do.  Wm.  P.  Field,  Bensselaer  do. 

James  M.6oayemeur,  do.  (49.) 

CHARITY  PUPILS. 

Mathias  Pierson,  New- Jersey.  Francis  McCommisicy,  N.  Yoriu 

Nathan  M.  Totten,  Suffolk  Co«  John  Toohey,  do. 

James  McGowan,  New- York.  Elisha  Jones,  do. 

Lewis  F.  Albrecht,        do.  John  Anthony,  do. 

Margaret  Quin,  do.  John  Johnson,  do. 

Timothy  D.  Townsend,do.  Margaret  Ryas,  Richmond  Co. 

Emma  Goodwin,  do.  John  Hanvood,City  Alms-house 

William  P.  Holmes,      do.  (64.) 

SUPPORTED  FOR  SERVICES. 

Emily  Curtice.    (65.) 

RECAPITULATION. 

State  Pupils,        -        -        33     Charity  Pupils,     -        -  id 

Pupils  of  Female  Association,  4     Supported  for  services,  1 

Pay  and  Part  Pay,        -         13  — 

Remaining  31  st  December,  1828,      -        -  '65 

Remaining  last  year,     -        -        -        -        63 
RecciTed  in  1828,         -        -        -        -        19^ 

82 
Dismissed  in  1828,       -        -        -        -        17 

Remaining  31st  December,  1828,  -        6ft 

Total  receiTcd  in  the  Institution,  -      219 

Dismissed,  -         -         -         -         -       14S 

Remainingf  -         -^        -         -*        •        ^        '    * 
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TO  THE  UONORABI^C 

THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

IN 

SENATE  AN0  AlSSEMBLT  CONTEKEB. 


The  petition  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  represents — 

That  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  In- 
stitution lor  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  they  have  bt^en 
appointed  a  Conraiittee,  nnd  hare  been  directed  to  petition  your 
honorable  body  for  an  extension  of  the  provisions  already  granted 
by  Law  for  the  benefit  of  Deaf  Mutes.  '  The  subscribers,  there- 
fore, most  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  honorable  the 
Legislature  to  this  interesting  subject.  Tlwy  take  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  this  Institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  is 
now  in  a  iSourishing  condition,  and  is  prepared  with  a  building 
and  out-houses  capable  of  accommodating  200  Mutes.  The 
fooms  for  instruction  are  ample  and  commodrons,  as  well  as  tl1os4 
for  boarding  and  lodging,-  and  the  out-houses  are  intended  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  mechanical  employments  to  the  pupils  when 
not  engaged  in  their  studies.  These  buildings  are  now  completed, 
and  will  be  occupied  early  in  tbe  spring. 

The  Laws  already  passed  provide  for  the  instruction  of  thirty- 
two  Mutes  in  this  Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  no 
more.  The  first  Law  for  this  purpose  was  passed  ICth  April, 
1833,  and  authorized  the  reception  of  four  indigent  Mutes  from 
each  Senatorial  Drstrict.  The  same  Law  was  modified  and  re- 
newed in  April,  182&,  but  ^thout  altering  the  number  of  Mutes 
to  be' received.  In  1837,  tho^  Directors  of  this  Institution  applied 
t6  your  honorable  body  ft>r  an  appropriation  to  build  an  Asyhun 
for  l>0af  Mutes,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  State  pu^iils* 
Provision  >ras  made  for  the  first  object,  but  the  last  was  postponedl 
antil  the  completion  of  the  Asyhim. 

Th«  Committee  on  Literature  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  to 
that  honorable  body  ont)ie  5th  March,  1837,  in  which  it  is  stated^ 
that  application  had  been  made  to  allow  die.  reception  of  nmte 
fnipile  into  the  Institution,  than  the  thirty-two  now  authorized  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  **  But  (observes  the  Report^  consider* 
ing  the  liberal  provisions  now  made^  your  Committee  are  ofopmum 
that  this  measure  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  new  buildings  are 
trecUd.'' 

A  building  of  ample  dimensions  for  an  Asylum,  with  rooms  to 
iattniot,  to  board,  and  to  lodge  a  large  number  of  Mutes,  and  with 
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•eparate  faoUdiiigi  to  work  in,  being  all  oompleted  and  ready  to 
be  occupied,  the  subecribers,  in  behalf  of  the  Institution  which  thej 
represent,  niost  respectfully  solicit  your  honorable  body  to  increase 
the  number  of  State  pupils  in  this  Institution,  and  to  authoiize 
the  Directors  to  receive  at  least  thirty-two  in  addition  to  those 
already  provided  for,  or  to  allow  the  reception  of  any  other  num- 
ber which  in  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  body  may  seem  rear 
aonable  and  proper. 

For  which  as  in  duty  bound* 

Your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  PHILIP  HONE, 

TIMOTHY  HEDGES, 
LEWIS  SEYMOUR, 


Ntw-Ymri,  Jamuan^  1829. 


C.  BOLTON, 
SAMUEL  AKERLY. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  THfe 

NEW-TORK  FEMAUB  ASSOCIATION 

TO  AID  IN  GIVING  SUPPORT  AND  INSTRUCTION 

TO   THE 

INDIGENT  DEAF  AND  DUHB,'' 

Deckmbkr  2d,  182a 


TttE  Managers  of  the  Female  Assooiation  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  preeent  to  their  subscribers  and  patrons,  this  their  Third 
Annual  Report : 

During  the  past  jear  they  have  recciyed  $602.92,  and  have  ex- 
pended  $586.75,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Truloek« 
their  Treasurer,  $15.57,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  her  aoopunt 
current  hereunto  annexed.  The  means  which  the  Managers  have 
had  at  their  disposal,  have  arisen  from  the  following  sources,  viz : 

A  Cc^oction  made  at  their  Second  Anniversary,     -     -  $121.  44 
A  Collection  in  Christ's  Church,  after  a'  Discourse  by 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Pine,  of  New-Jersey, 121.07 

Cash,  from  a  pupil,  who  paid  in  part, 25.  00 

From  Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,       ...    334.  81 

$602.  32 
*  Presented  to  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Gi^  Hotel  en  the  lid.  Dec  Itflfl^ 
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This  ttiiKNtiit,  after  deducting  the  mtiXi  baknee  on  band,  ha$ 
i)een  appropiiated  to  the  payment  of  a  few  incidental  ezpensciB^ 
and  the  hoard  and  tuition  of  the  following  pupils,  ?iz : 

Alkira  Hallock,  of  Suffblk  Countjr* 
Caroline  Kibk,  of  New>York. 
James  Jknninos,  do. 

Jane  Milhencb,  do* 

Margakbt  Quin,  do. 

Benjamin  Gatfield,      do. 

Of  these  pupils,  four  remain  in  the  Institution,  at  the  expensa 
of  the  Association.  Margaret  Quin  also  attendu  as  a  day  scnolar, 
but  the  parent  Institution  gives  her  gratuitous  instruction,  and  this 
Association  only  provides  her  occasionally  with  some  articles  of 
dress,  to  make  her  decent  and  comfortable,  that  she  may  attend 
School,  her  parents  being  very  poor. 

The  balance  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  miniuiUm,  but  ^e  benevolent  objects  of  the  Asaocia* 
tion  *beiBg  known  to  its  friends  and  patrons,  the  Managers  are 
again  emboldened  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  in  behalf  of  ^e  objedist^f  their  diarge.  They 
are  here  presented  to  your  view,  in  company  with  the  uttj  or 
mbre,  belonging  to  the  parent  Institution.  So  many  persons  who 
are  Mute,  and  by  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  de« 
prived  of  hearing  and  speech,  are  n^er  to  be  met  with  except  in 
Institutions  for  their  benefit.  There  are  ^e  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  300  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils  are  taught 
in  them,  while  it  is  cdculated  that  there  are  more  than  5(MKI 
Mutes  in  the  different  States  of  th«  Union.  It  has  actually  been 
ascertained  by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1825,  that  there  were  then 
nearlv  700  Mutes  in  the  State  of  New-York.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion by  law  for  the  support  and  tuition  of  thirty-two  only  of  this 
number  in  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hence  it  was,  in  consequence  of  a  provtsioa 
for  so  limited  a  number,  and  the  numerous  applications  for  ad- 
mission of  charity,  or  part  pay  pupils,  into  the  parent  Institutiott, 
beyond  its  means  of  support,  that  this  Association  was  formed  to 
lend  its  feeble  aid  in  providing  for  some  of  those  neglected  of  our 
fellow  creiitnres  who  were  seeking  for  the  light  of  knowledge* 
from  which  they  had  heretofore  been  shut  out. 

This  Association  has  been  in  active  operation  for  three  years, 
and  the  Managers  can  safely  say,  they  believe  their  labours  have 
been  Messed,  and  done  much  good  to  a  portion  of  these  of  our 
afflicted  feHow  beings.  But,  without  forther  assistance,  they  must 
abandon  these  little  ones  which  they  have  patronised,  and  return 
them  to  be  buffeted  in  the  sea  of  ignorance ;  where  tfiey  must  bO 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  wickedness,  without  a  kiiowledge 
of  God,  or  an  idea  of  their  immortal  soidi*    This  AjnoeiatiOA 


Cjumot  ik^gm  th«M  fufib  of  tkeir  teleetioD  ^ipm  Um  i^MW^  in- 
adtutioa,  because  that  te  d^iof  all  w^idi  it  C',11  U»  fNWinot^  tiw 
present  and  future  welfare  of  Deaf  Muten.  By  tbe  l^at  repwt  of 
the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  (of  which  thia  Asiopialion  iSt  ia  satnt  mfiasv^,  aaxiliarj,) 
the  following  is  given  as  a  swnmaiy  af  tb^  pupihv  A*d  their  con* 
dition : — 

Pupils  provided  for  b^  the  State,      -        »-        r  31 

Pupils  of  this  Association,        •        *        .        *  4 

Pay  Pupils,   -------  8 

P^rtP^Pui^a, 5 

Chajity  Pupih,       ------  14 

Clothttd  ami  Mppoi«(9d  fer  servi^oes,           -        •  1 

Total  ia  Jammy^  IS28«  -       -        -        -        63 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  thsit  tbe  ivftcntion  of  this  A^sociatiaD,  md 
likewise  that  of  tbe  patent  Institution,  is  essentiaUy  ehaiitable, 
codeavoujring  to  give  a  portion  of  instruction  to  all  within  their 
weana;  hut  as  thi^  means  are  limited,  prudence  obliges  them  io 
huat  their  attention  to  a  few  objects. 

A  carelessness  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  has  heretofore  existed*  and  has  ahsen  from  variovs  causes, 
^ome  of  which  may  be  noticed. 

Deaf  Afutes  have  not  generally  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe 
bo'.i^volent,  as  they  were  su|^M»ed  to  be  few  in  number,  and  did 
not  require  the  exertions  of  charitable  individuals,  or  the  fonna- 
tioa  of  societies  for  th&r  benefit  But  it  baa.  of  late  been  ascer* 
tajuQf  d  ^  be  oth^erwise,  and  ^at  in  this  country,  they  are  Ibund  in 
the  proporticui  of  about  one  in  every  two  thousanfl  of  the  popula- 
tion, making  the  actual  number  of  Deaf  Mutes  bet#een  five  and 
aix  tbousaiid.  This  number  must  increase  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing papulation  of  the  United  States. 

Some  I>ave  been  led  to  consider  Deaf  Biutes  like  brutes  and 
idiQt^4ind  unworthy  an  efibrt,  which,  if  bestowed,  would  beren- 
dered  inefficacious  -and  useless.  It  is  now,  how^vec,  well  ascer- 
tained, that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  possess  intelieots  and  oapaeities 
capable  of  impcoveoEieot,  and  that  this  improvenient,  like  all  other 
iijtellectuijil  culture,  raises  them  from  a  state  of  depression,  cansed 
by  accidental  physical  defects. 

Others  have  been  led  to  believe  that  these  phyocal  defects  were 
l^rovideotial  visitations  and  irremediable,  so  that  like  idioU  wd 
Other  imbecile  beijogi^  they  must  ^^tiiuw  to  be  Wanks  in  society, 
^ut  we  «11  know  that  physical  defects,  when  oonfinedto  one  seaiM» 
only, -quickens  the  «aei;gy  of  tbe  othess;  and  Ihat  Deaf  Mutes, 
tbhpiigh  they  cenaot  hear  or  speak,  can  yet  feel  aad  see,  and 
although  they  camtot  receive  inibinnation  thseugh  the  organs  of 
baaBn|^.jret  caa  he  igaUucled  4JbBMigh  the  vaedium  of  visioi^ 


it  ha»  Wen  obMrvtMl  hj  mme^  thai  Seflf  Bfatet  Wagpl^mihy 
wrtare  km  tbh  the  aeale  of  oreiilail  hmB|{ft,  cannot  and  ooflit  n«t: 
te  be  inatraeled,  baoanae  they  can  he  BMidd  to  wwk  and  beeoiii& 
useful  without  instruction.  This  is  the  argument  of  monavchs 
cmd  tyrants  afainst  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  applied  to  Deaf 
Mutes,  whe  have  unfortunately  lo6t  theiv  heatiag  by  aceideni, 
sseknesB  ot  disease.  Mutee,  however,  without  instrocCion,  east 
^vich  difficuhy,  in  soate  instances,  and  not  generally,  be  made  tuna* 
ful  in  oidinaiy  oeeupations;  but  when  even  pattially  inetnietedi 
they  become  more  capable  of  learning  trades  and  empkiyai^itSv 
which  tend  to  meliorate  their  oondhioR,  and  make  them  more  useful 
to  society,  themselves  and  their  friends.  When  the  Asylum  which 
is  now  buiJding. shall  be  completed  and  oeeiipied,  as  we  under- 
stand it  will  in  the  spring,  ibe  Durectors  of  the  parent  Institution 
intend  employing  the  children  in  useful  oecupations  during  the  in- 
tervals of  instruction,  as  is  done  in  other  celebrated  Institutions  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country. 

Pride  has  had  some  effect  in  retaidin^  the  [progress  of  instnio- 
tioxi  among  Deaf  Mutes,  fMi  the  supposition  tlutt  mej  were  few  in 
number,  and  principally  among  the  poor.  It  has  already  been  * 
shown  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  generally  believed ;  and 
that  deafhess  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  not  confined  to 
poverty,  is  exemplified  by  a  number  of  these  children  now  before 
you,  who  are  the  offspring  of  wealthy  parents.  We  are  infortned 
hf  the  Secretary  of  the  parent  Institution,  that  the  greater  xtum^' 
ber  of  the  pupils  received,  hare  been  deprived  of  their  hearmg  by 
aradent  or  disease,  and  that  some  children  after  learning  to  speak, 
have  become  Deaf  Mutes,  from  the  loss  of  hearing.  This,  then, 
is  an  afRiction  to  which  aU  are  liable,  because  all  are  subject  to 
iricfcness.  No  one,  then,  can  justifiably  reproach  his  nei^bour 
for  having  one  of  these  unfortunate  children,  because  his  or  hel^ 
fitmily  is  subject  to  the  same  train  of  diseases  and  the  same  re» 
suits."  It  is  true,  that  some  children  are  bom  deaf,  and  deafhesv 
appean  in  some  families  like  hereditary  diseases.  Insthiction, 
however,  can  in  a  considerable  degree,  remedy  the  defects  of 
nature,  and  this  Association  having  united  in  an  effort  for  this  pui^ 
pose,  calls  upon  the  rich  and  benevolent  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
towards  raising  these  beings  to  a  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness. 

The  idea  that  the  Deaf  and  Duaab  are  incapable  of  instruction, 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  implicitly  be- 
lieved, until  within  the  last  half  centorr,  when  the  contrary  has 
been  demonstrated  by  De  L*Epee  and  Sicaid  in  France,  and  by 
Braidwood  and  Watson  in  Great  Bntain.  The  pvevalent  idea 
exists  in  the  verses  of  the  Rmnan  poet  Lucretius,  whose  wof^ 
hiiVQ  been  translated  as  follows : 

**  V  iiMtmct  the  deaf,  ao  art  could  ever  reach, 
"  Ne  care  iinproTe  them,  and  no  wiadon  teacb.'^ 


The  same  opinion  still  prevails  hese ;  tut  the  scboda  wlJcfc 
iiave  been  established  in  this  country^  are  &st  dissipating  it,  and  the 
pnpils  of  the  New-York  Institution,  now.  befiwe  fo%  aM.proofii  of 
the  error  of  the  opinion. 

The  Managers  of  this  Association  being  convinced  ofy  and  aatn* 
fied  with  the  improvement  of  their  pupik,  and  the  ability  of  the 
teachers  in  the  parent  Institution,  are  desirous  of  continuing  and 
«  extending  the  sphere  of  dieir  usefulness.  For  this  thej  most  de-^ 
pend  upon  the  liberality  of  this  assembly  and  the  public  to  acconi' 
plish  their  desires. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Mrs.  C.  D.  COLDEN,  ist  Directress. 
ANACARTHA  MILLER,  Recording  SecW.. 
ARABELLA  KETCHUM,  Cor.  Sec'ry. 


AccaiaUfrom  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  of  the  Ezhibitiori  ai  the 
CUy  HoUl,  December  2d,  1838. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Ladies*  Association  to  aid  in  giving  instruction  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  its  third  anniversary  meeting  at  the  City  Hotel  last 
evening.  Philip  Hone,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Wa- 
LiAM  L.  Stone  assisted  as  Secretary.  There  was  a  large  and 
respectable  audience  gathered  on  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Loof- 
bmmigh.  Principal  of  the  parent  Institution,  was  present,  with  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  and  the  pupils  of  the  School,  seated  on 
the  stage. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Chairman.  The  receipts 
of  the  Society  for  the  last  year,  were  $602.32,  the  expenditures 
$586.75,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  of 
$15.57.  This  amount  has  been  disbursed  for  the  payment  of  in- 
cidental expenses,  and  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  following  pu* 
pils:-— 

Almira  Hallock,  of  Suffolk  County. 

Caroline  Kirk,  of  New- York. 

James  Jennings,  do. 

Jane  Milhench,  do. 

Margaret  Quin,  do. 

BENJ4BnN  Gatfield,         do. 

Four  of  these  pupils  remain  in  tlie  School,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  this  Association.  A  fiflh  receives  gratuitous  instruction  from 
the  parent  Institution,  and  is  only  assisted  in  clothing  l^  this  As* 
sociation.  ^  The  report  makes  a  warm  appeal  for  further  assist* 
ance,  without  which  it  must  suspend  its  operations.  There  are  five 
Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  tbt 
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United  States,  at  vlikhonly  about  300  pupils  receive  inBtruction, 
while  it  is  computed  tkat  there  are  above  oOOO  Mutes  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  700  Mutes  in  the  State  of  New-^York,  <^  which 
63  only  receive  instruction  here;  and  of  these,  there^ is  prorisioii 
bj  law  for  the  support  and  tuition  of  only  32  in  the  New-York  In«- 
stitotion!  The  report  notices  the  causes  which  have  heretofore 
contributed  to  the  carelessnms  and  indifference  which  has  pre- 
vailed upon  this  subject,  and  sketches  rapidly  the  btstoiy  of  the 
efibrCs  that  have  been  made  abroad  and  at  home  to  rescue  these 
unfortunate  members  of  our  race,  from  the  deep  mental  darknesa 
m  which  they  have  been  left  through  long  successive  a^^s,  until 
the  efforts  of  De  L'Epee,  Sicard  and  Braidwood,  within  the  last 
century.  Until  these  philanthropists  arose,  the  {Nrevailing  idem 
wae,  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  utterly  incapable  of  instrtte|i«i. 
But  the  error  has  been  dissipated,  fai  concknion,  the  Managers  ' 
say,  that  *^  being  convinced  of,  and  satisfied  with,  the  improve'- 
meat  of  their  pupils,  and  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  in  tiie  parent 
Institution,  Ihey  are  desirous  of  continuing  and  extending  the 
sf^ere  of  their  useiulnessw  And  they  must  depend  upon  the  libe- 
rality of  the  public  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  desires." 

Thomas  L.  Wells,  Esq.  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and 
sastained  the  motion  with  an  appropriate  and  animated  address, 
ebaracterised  by  chastenese  of  style,  fervour  of  feeling,  and  grace*- 
fttl  delivery.     The  resohition  was  adopted. 

On  its  being  announced  from  the  Chair,  that  a  coHeetion  wcrald 
be  takea  up  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  James 
Buchanan,  Esq.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,  addreseed  ttm 
meeting,  and  made  an  eloquent  and  home  appeal  to  the  synipsh 
tfaies  (if  the  audience,  which  was  received  with  an  enthusiastic 
expression  of  satisfaction. 

Pleasants  H.  May,  Esq.  followed  on  the  same  subject,  and  fur-i 
ther  urged  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  this  charity. 

The  collection  was  then  taken  up ;  after  which  the  audi«ice 
were  gratified  by  a  sh(Ht  exhibition  of  the  capacity  and  acquire- 
meats  of  several  of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Loofborough  communicated  the  following  sentence  by 
signs,  which  was  written  by  three  of  the  pupils  upon  their  slates, 
not  essentially  different,  and  one  of  them  as  follows : 

**  Christopher  Columbus  could  not  have  made  his  voyage  acrtMa 
the  trackless  ocean,  if  the  power  of  the  magnet  had  not  been  dis- 
covered." 

One  of  the  pupils  added— ^*  It  is  an  important  inventi<m  or  dis*- 
eovery. 

Anofther  sentence  communicated  by  signs  by  Mr.  L.  was  writ- 
ten ihus:— 

^  If  you  had  refected  on  your  own  ignorance,  you  would  not 
have  been  proud." 

Mr.  Gazlay,  (a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Assistant  in  the  School,)  waa 
than  lequesled  by  Mr.  Loofborough,  to  relate  to  the  pupils,  by 
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iigiuiy  th»  stprj  oi  t&e  ftat  of  Sam  Pateh^  in  pjamfing  from  t^e 
fiiib  at  Pattfsrioii.  Tbe  »t»ry  was  ihea  redMCed  to  writing,  in  their 
own.  WMcb,  bj  two  pupils — Cwticef  and  Master  ( *ole».  We  l»Te 
«dlj  roon  to  truBQCfibe  ffom  t^e  slate,.  Master  Coles^  aeeount  of 
tbei  leap,  as  foUows : — 

^*  At  PatterBOn  in  N.  Ju  there  is  a  coitsiderable  faU,  niiidb  la 
aboat  79  teei  in  height  I  lately  karued  that  a  maa  told  Ina 
fnends  that  he  would  jump  into  this  horrible  fiilla  He  was  aop* 
peeed  fee  be  crazj  and  therefore  they  wished  tot  confine  him  in  tbe 
prisonv  for  a  short  titee  to  prevent  .him  IraBd'  impmdeBllj  iaten^ 
fioBs*  And  when  he  was  at  libertj  he  again  told  bis  frienda  lo 
eeoae  and  see  him  jump  into  the  falls*  He  jtiniped  into  the  falls 
and  swam  ashore,  and  he  published  what  he  did  and  alsa  invited 
tbfr  peephr  to  eome  and  see  lum  jump  again  aod  when  tbe  ap*> 
'  j^ated  d^3r<  eame  the  people  came  together  on  the  bank.  A  blaek 
ekittd  arose  and  k  lightened  aod  thundezed^  and  increased  the 
abjrss  in  horriMeHess^  aad  the  people  thought  that  it  was  danger* 
•MS  las  him  to- jump.  He  jumped  into  the^faUe  and  was  mok  seen 
in  a  long  time.  The  people  weie  very  anxieiiB  to  knew  wbather 
he  would  be  drowned  or  not,  and  thej  rejoioed  very  much  whea 
they  saw  him  swimming  toward  the  8faore«^ 

Litde  TowBsend,  only  eight  years  old,,  and  so  small  as  to  look 
hhe  a  faeenti&Lboy  in  miniature,  was  then  fdabed  upon  the  taUe^ 
where  he  explained  by  signs  a  variety  of  words,  given  to  him  by 
CHBsiaQr,  who  spelled  the  words,  while  Mr.  Loof  borough  announced 
them  to  the  audience,  that  the  spectatoia  might  oempaf e  the  signa 
witfa  thewqQlds.Qnd  ideas..  Among  these  were  the  following  :«*^ 
Anger^  Ccwragt^  Cowatdkcy  Artful^  S/jr,  Cuiming^  Wonder^ 
8iUf^j0^^  Orkf^  Avarice^  and  many  others,  expressive  of  ideaa 
and  passions.  His  conceptions  were  quick,  powerful,  and  veiy 
acfiurRtc.  MfSi  Bastley  hersell^  in  her  masteady  seeitations  of 
Collin's  Ode,  could  not  more  accurately  have  expressed  the  various 
possimis  peivoHi^ed  in  that  beautiful  lyric,  though  she  wwuld  have 
depicted  them  with  aiore  energy  and  power. 

Master  Townsend  was  next  taken  to  the  black  boardv  ^haiehe 
waota  such  words  as  were  put  to,  him  by  signs,  by  Gazlay*  Host 
of  thami  were  cHctated  by  gentlemen  oif  tlM  audience,  siieh  as-^ 
Continent f  PenmsulUy  IsthtoNS,  Motmiain^lMUmd^  Catwn^  Oumk^ 
Mwer^  Frteipicty  4&e.  dec. 

Tarions  escrcises  in  Grammar,  and  the  employment  of  ^  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  speech  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  ^ffeu^  nmA 
•likihitedw  We  have  room  lor  but  few  examples.  Oia^  wrste 
upon  the  board  the  adjective  '^  intelligent.^^  After  a  momenitV 
pause,  littki  l^Kvnsend  wrote>-»"  Theas  aie  iiUeU^wi  spaeta* 
tors.''  Gazlay  then  gave  him  the  verb  ^*  to  admireJ''*  Tbe  little 
piipil  iuMiiediAtely  replied--^*  i  think  they  odmirs  our  ascaroiteB." 
His  penmanship  is  beautiful,  and  he  did  not  make  aife  emii  fi^  er- 
tliogsaphy; 

Mi^  Loof  borough  was  then  re<|uested  by  a  i^ctatei).ta  caip* 
nciuaicate  to  the  pupils,  by  signs,  the  story  of  Elisha  the  Prophet, 
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and  the  sfricked  dWIdmi  ^iio  moeked  him*  iMid  were  ^eyowwtf  by 
Ike  beam.  SevertJ  of  tine  fHifMiB  wrole  ihe  story  dowA :  we  qoMr 
the  following,  by  Ciifliee : — 

*^  Whilet^pffi^etElUJM^iirhowasanokiiiMai,  andhiscrowii 
waA  haU,  was  traveUinifi  some  ohiUfeR  followed  him  aad  iBOcked 
at  him.  (vod  wan  ai^^ry  with  4hem,  and  he  eavaed  two  «he  bear* 
to  €ome  and  devour^  of  the  ehiidpen.  It  ia  now  too  waeked  to 
mock  at  the  old  people.'* 

A  gendevao  thea  i^equegAed  Mr.  Loof  boreu^  to  aekte  to  the 
pupils  the  oonue  story  of  the  tnan  who,  once  on  a  tim^,  in  a  cowi^ 
try  store,  stole  n  roll  taf  butter,  and  ooceealed  it  in  his  hat^  The 
owner  saw  it,  though  ^mohserred,  nnd  belore  the  thief  went  away, 
imrited  him  into  an  iaiier  room,  to  ooufer  upon  prtvale  bmtness. 
The  room  had  been  heated  very  warm,  and  the  thief,  declining  to 
take  his  hat  <  ff,  was  kept  by  the  merchant,  until  the  butter  dis- 
aolvefll  ano  geaily  diSBilioB  down  lus  looe  and  itecK  ■■  'tiie  poor  man 
conCinaally  wiping  the  oily  liquid  from  his  brpw,  and  complaining 
of  the  heat  and  pesspihttion.  When  the  butter  had  dripped  awny, 
the  poor  fellow  was  discharged  as  sufficiently  punished.  The  pu- 
pils were  mightily  diverted  with  the  story,  aikJ  two  of  them  wrote 
it  down  as  follows : 

<^  Mr.  S.  told  Mr.  B.  to  amuse  Misses  W.  who  are  Deaf  and 
Duflri»t 

**  In  the  eouBtiy  a  man  went  to  a  grocery  store  and  stole  a 
pound  of  butter  and  pot  it  inio  his  hat.  A  grocer  discovered  it 
and  he  invtted  him  to  go  into  the  parlour  for  he  wished  to  tell  him 
ahoat  business,  he  made  the  lire  more  hot,  intending  to  meh  tha 
butter  which  was  on  his  he^d,  a  man  told  a  groc^  that  it  was  too 
hot  and  wished  to  go  out  (for  he  feared  that  the  butter  would  be 
melted)  but  he  detained  him  longer  and  the  butter  melted  on  his 
head  and  clothes." 

Another  version  was  as  follows : — 

**  In  the  country  the  gentleman  told  Mr.  B.  that  a  man  went  to 
a  grocery  and  he  went  privately  and  stole  some  butters  and  ptit 
them  into  his  hat-*he  put  it  on  his  head,  the  master  perceived 
iStiax  the  thief  had  stolen  the  butter,  and  therofore  he  wished  him  to 
come  into  his  fine  room,  that  he  would  whisper  with  him,  the  boy 
put  the  wood  on  the  fire  and  it  wanned  very  much  in  that  place 
while  the  butter  was  diminishing  from  his  hat  and  covered  his 
body,  and  then  the  thief  said  he  was  very  much  warm." 
Neither  of  the  last  stories  had  the  pupils  heard  before. 
A  little  girl,  (Miss  Holt,  of  Herkimer,)  aged  fourteen,  was  then 
aAed  to  repeat  the  Lord^s  prayer,  by  signs.  Among  all  the  exer- 
cises, Ais  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and  affecting.  The  ex- 
pressive devotion  which  illuminated  her  face,  and  the  equally  ex- 
pressive and  graceful  motions  by  which  she  represented  the  ascrip- 
tions of  praise  and  the  petitions  intjlie  subhmest  of  prayers,  can 
neither  be  described  to,  nor  conceived  by,  those  who^have  not 
witaassod  the  exhibiticai. 
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Fnmi  thtee  specimens,  and  from  the^aots  developed  by  ilie  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  who  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  ntiHtj 
of  such  institutions,  we  are  persuaded  they  must  cecuse  to* be  skep- 
tical. Those  who  h»re  supported  them  have  ample  cause  for  gra- 
tification, and  for  perseverance  in  their  patrona^  and  esMtions. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  encouragement  ahready  given  by  the  State, 
has  been  ]Hodttctive  of  great  good ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with 
such  flattering  evidences  of  the  utility  of  the  provisions  already 
made,  the  Legislature  will  oousider  the  condition  of  the  700  ob- 
jects of  public  sympathy,  so  inconsiderable  a  portion  of  whofki  are 
as  yet  assisted  by  its  bounty.  We  regret  to  add,  however,  that 
the  ooUeotion  last  evening  was  but  a  sony  one— only  ^97.50. 
After  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jennings,  for  the  t^e  of  the 

embly  room,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Eztradfrom  <ibe  MinvlBt* 

"  RRaoLVBD,  That  tlie  Seeretary  and  Teacfa^^  be  requested  to 
report  to  this  Board,  the  information  they  possess,  in  relatiim  to 
4he  difierenco  between  the  system  of  instructioo  pursued  ia  this 
Instttuiion  and  other  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ia  this 
ooiJinCry  and  in  Europe,  and  also  their  views  in  relation  to  the  Re- 
port of  Jthe  Secretary  of  State  made  to  the  Senate,  towards  the 
tilose  of  their  session  in  April,  1828.*' 


NcW'York,  Feb.  27fA,  1829. 

^  Coraffiunications  having  been  received  from  the  Secretary  and 
Teachers,  in  compiionee  v/:itb  a  resolution  paased  at  a  fon^ 
meeting. of  the  Board,  tbey  were  read  and  ordened  to  be  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  form^  and  annexed  to  the  Annual  Report,  for  1838| 
now  in  the  press*" 


REMARKS  BY  SAMUEL  AKERLY,  MD. 

S£Ca£;TAIlT  TO  THC  INSTITUTION* 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Directors,  contained  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Board,  the  subscriber  respectfully  submits  some 
observations  on  the  systems  for  instructing  Deaf  Mutes,  and  some 
remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  to  the  Le- 
gislatiue  of  New- York,  in  April;  1628. 

As  far  as  we  are  informed,  there  appear  to  be  two  syisteras  of 
instruction  for  Mutes  adopted  in  Europe,  the  French  and  the  Eiig- 
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lish.    The  foraier  prevails  on  the  Cimtineiit)  and  the  latter  in 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.     Mutes  are  successfully  instructed  b^ 
both.     The  French  system  relies  wholly  upon  communicating 
ideas  to  Deaf  Mutes,  through  the  medium  of  signs.    To  the  use 
of  signs,  the  English  in  their  system,  have  superadded  the  em- 
I^oyment  of  the  tongue,  and  they  actuaUy  make  the  Deaf  to  speak. 
The  Mute  instructed  by  the  French  system,  in  his  communication 
^th  others,  expresses  himself  by  signs  or  by  writing;  and  when 
instructed  by  the  English  system,  by  signs,  by  writing  or  by  speech. 
From  this  statement  the  difference  would  appear  to  be  in  farouf 
of  the  English  system,  but  the  Schools  in  the  United  States  hare 
adopted  that  of  the  French,  which  abandoning  the  idea  of  Mutes 
expressing  themselves  by  the  voice,  confines  its  attention  to  the 
conveyance  of  correct  ideas,  and  producing  intellectual  improve- 
ment by  association  with  signs,  instead  of  association  with  sounds 
which  Mutes  cannot  hear,  and  which  they  cannot  correctly  imi- 
tate.   The  signs  used  in  the  English  Schools  ar^  more  artificial 
than  those  of  the  French,  and  yet  they  answer  as  a  medium  of 
thought  between  the  teacher  who  hears,  and  the  pupil  who  doea 
not.     The  French  have  improved  and  extended  the  natural  Ian* 
gaage  of  signs  in  which  all  uninstructed  Mutes  commmiicate  with 
each  other,  and  they  lose  no  time  in  employing  sounds  which 
cannot  reach  the  ear  of  the  Deaf,  and  which  at  best,  can  be 
but  pooHy  imitated.     The  English  nevertheless  succeed  in  im- 
parting instruction  and  speech  to  the  Mute,  but  it  appears  that 
longer  time  is  required  to  impart  the  same  degree  of  improvement^ 
which  is  accompaiued  by  a  bad  enunciation.     The  French  sys- 
tem has  an  advantage  in  this,  that  Mutes  instructed  by  it,  can  be 
employed  as  assistants  in  teaching  others,  while  those  taught  by 
the  English  system,  cannot  teach  elocution,  because  their  own  is 
defective.    The  natural  language  of  signs  employed  by  unin- 
structed Mutes,  is  confined  and  hmited  to  the  expression  of  sensi- 
ble objects  and  sensible  actions,  and  hence  their  best  efforts,  un- 
assisted by  a  master,  can  lead  them  but  a  short  way  on  the  road 
to  intelleetaul  improvement.     The  French  and  Enghsh  have  both 
succeeded  in  making  them  intelligent  beings,  by  the  improvement 
of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  and  by  adding  thereto,  other 
signs  which  are  artificial  and  arbitrary.     These  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary signs,  although  they  may  differ  as  much  as  the  spoken  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  which  gave  them  birth,  yet  they  may  lead, 
and  in  fact  have,  under  both  systems,  led  to  the  same  result. 
Thej  have  communicated  information,  and  enlarged  the  under- 
standing of  Mutes,  by  associating  these  signs  with  words,  which 
we  who  hear  associate  with  the  sounds  we  utter.     All  spoken  lan- 
guages are  artificial,  and  the  ideas  the  words  convey,  are  deter* 
mined  by  general  consent  or  convention.    A  conventional  lan- 

Sage  of  signs  may  therefore  be  artificial,  and  although  it  differ 
m  another,  it  may  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  promote  the 
aione  object,  the  instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
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lt\M  Eng Usb  aad  French  systems  di&r  io  Aeir  sAphabetie 
signs,  and  both  are  artificial.  The  signs  for  individuals,  and  for 
Ihe  names  of  places,  countries,  nations,  cities,  although  they  may 
be  descriptiye,  yet  are  generally  artificial,  by  the  adoptioivef  defi- 
nite signs  which  may  ^  arbitrary,  and  still  o^ay  serve  to  keep  up 
Ihe  association  between  the  signs  and  the  wofds  to  which  they 
lefer.  The  signs  for  numbers,  grammatical  signs,  and  thee^  for 
many  words,  are  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  artificial.' 

These  two  are  the  only  systems  known,  and  they  have  been  in- 
troduced and  practieally  applied  in  this  country.  From  experience 
^fter  a  trial  of  both,  we  have  given  the  preference  to  the  Fmmdh^ 
They  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  as  practical 
arts,  neither  of  them  is  perfect*  The  nations,  however,  with 
wiiom  they  originated  adhere  to  them,  and  each  prefers  its  own. 

The  English  system  has  given  rise  to  instructofs  and  schools 
fbr  curing  impediments  in  speech,  sofne  of  which  afe  eonneded 
with  those  for  teaching  Deaf  Mutes*  Curing  impediments  in  the 
speech  of  those  who  hear,  and  teaching  Mutes  to  speak,  ai^  prac* 
tised  upon  tlie  same  principle  which  is  explained  in  Dt,  Watson's 
work  on  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  but  mow  pctfti- 
Cttlarly  in  the  work  entitled,  **  The  progress  of  the  system  for  the 
effectual  removal  of  impediments  in. speech*  bad  articulation,  lisps, 
guttural  pronunciations,  dtc.  from  which  emanates  an  entire  new 
art  oC  reading  and  speaking,  by  John  Broster,  of  Edinburgh*  7th 
£d*  London.'*  The  practice  of  the  ait  differs  m,  its  ap^eation 
Io  cure  impediments,  and  to  teach  Mutes  to  speak,  as  in  one  case 
the  person  is  acquainted  with  spoken  language,  and  in  the  ether 
he  is  not.  With  Mutes,  the  utterance  of  any  articulate  sound  is 
difficult,  and  the  guttural  and  nasal  sounds  more  so.  Those  who 
stammer,  most  commonly  do  so  in  expressing  the  guttural  antf 
labial  sounds. 

The  ait  of  curing  impediments  in  speech  was  introdticed  'mt» 
this  city  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  not  a  difficuk  one.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  be  so  easily  acquired,  that  those  w1h>  submit  to  the 
process,  are  put  under  obUgations  not  to  divulge  the  method.  It 
is  accordingly  kept  as  a  secret,  and  large  fees  have  been  euieted 
from  those  who  sought  relief.  When  it  first  came  into  notice,  a 
gentleman  inquired  of  m^,  if  I  could  refer  him  to*  any  informa- 
tion on  tlie  subject.  I  put  Dr.  Watson's  work  into  his  hands 
and  informed  him,  that  upon  the  principles  there  laid  down,  I  onoe 
taught  a  girl  to  pronounce  words  contaiiung  the  letters  M,  as  thirds 
things  thermometer,  &.c.  which  words  she  cou}d  not  previously 
Jtttter  correctly.  The  gentleman  on  returning  the  book,  stated 
that  it  contained  the  desired  information,  and  that  if  he  could  have 
met  with  it  a  little  sooner,,  it  would  have  saved  him  a  large 
fee  which  he  had  paid  to  be  cured  of  stammering.  The  phncipk, 
said  he,  was  explained  to  me  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  was  u&ef^ 
wards  left  to  perfect  myself  mostly  by  my  own  practice.  But,  lie 
continued,  I  am  under  bonds  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  tbis 
practice,  and  can  say  no  more. 
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Some  time  ago  a  young  man  collected  together  a  few  Mutes  ki 
this  city,  and  commenced  teaching  them  after  the  English  method. 
I  attended  some  of  his  exercises,  and  was  pleased  at  the  proepect 
of  his  success.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  Scotland,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  cespectable  family  th^^,  but  his  little  School  here 
was  soon  dispersed,  as  from  some  improper  conduct,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  New- York.  The  next  effort  to  institute  a  School 
for  Mutes,  was  made  in  1816,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
this,  in  which  tlie  French  system  has  been  adopted  and  preferred, 
after  trial  of  the  other. 

Hairing  been  a  member  of  this  Institution  from  the  beginning, 
and  acted  as  Secretary  for  nine  years,  1  have  held  a  friendly  cc»- 
rcspondence  with  foreign  Institutions,  and  received  letters,  boohs 
and  reports  from  a  number  of  them.  Our  own  reports  have  been 
quoted  and  treated  respectfully,  and  our  labours  in  behalf  of  Deaf 
Mutes  applauded,  while  our  countiymen,  friends  and  neighbouiB 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  have  been  afflicted  with  a  convul- 
sive twinge  of  jealousy,  and  in  their  agony,  have  committed  un- 
friendly acts,  or  spoken  unkindly.  No  information  has  been 
received  of  any  other  system,  plan  or  method  of  instructing 
Mutes,  than  the  two  already  mentioned.  No  addition,  alteration 
or  impporement  of  sufficient  importance  has  been  made  in  this 
country  to  either^  to  entitle  it  to  the  exclusive  name  of  an  Ame» 
rican  System. 

The  invidious  remarks  and  evil  reports  of  our  enemies  having 
reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
as  this  Institution  is  in  a  considerable  degree  dependent  on  State 
patronage,  it  has  accordingly  been  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  Officer,  who  is  required  to  visit  the  School,  appoint 
other  visiters,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Legislature.  His  first 
report  was  made  on  the  14th  April,  1808.  The  remarks  which 
will  be  made  thereon,  by  request  of  the  Board,  will  be  submitled 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  Statei 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts  and  explanations  given,  will  be  con* 
liidered  only  as  a  defence  of  the  Institution  and  its  proceedings, 
caused  by  a  peculiarity  of  situation  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Superin^ 
tendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New-Tork,  visited 
this  Institution,  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles  Dillingham,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  October,  1837.  They  had  previous^  visited 
the  Schools  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  report  of  their 
observations  and  opinions,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty- 
eight  pages,  printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  To  Mr.  Flagg*s 
report  is  annexed  one  from  Mr.  Dillingham,  and  documents  con- 
taining the  examination  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  three 
Schools.  These  documents  are  the  evidence  upon  which  a  jury 
or  the  public  are  to  decide  upon  the  ability  of  the  principal  teaclH 
ers,  in  the  three  several  Schools,  to  convey  instruction  to  Deaf 
Mutes.    This  evidence  is  accompanied  by  the  remarks  of  Com* 
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sel  on  one  side,  and  the  Judge  (Mr.  FUgg)  has  passed  sentence 
before  hearing  the  opposite  Coansel.  I  sh^li  therefore  speak  as 
the  adTOcate  of  our  own  School,  Mr.  Dillingham  having  done  so 
as  the  advocate  of  the  Hartford  School,  in  which  his  sisters  and 
himself  were  instructed. 

The  documents  annexed  to  the  report,  taken  as  a  whole,  inde> 
pendent  of  party  considerations,  might  be  considered  as  highly 
creditable  to  the  teachers,  and  the  art  of  instructing  Mutes,  as 
practised  in  this  countiy ;  but  as  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
from  the  premises  which  circumstances  will  not  warrant,  the  re- 
port and  documents,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  requilie  an  examina^ 
tion.  A  class  consisting  of  some  of  the  best  pupils  in  each 
School,  under  the  principal  teachers,  were  put  under  examina- 
tion, and  they  were  required  to  write  exercises  on  certain  words 
proposed  to  them  by  the  visiters.  There  are  good  and  bad  exam- 
ples given  by  the  Mutes  in  all  the  Schools,  but  some  of  them  are 
too  good  to  pass  without  particular  notice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fifth  pupil  in  a  class  of  eight  at  Hart- 
ford, and  one  who  had  been  but  two  years  under  instruction, 
should  have  given  the  best  examples.  The  following  are  annexed 
among  others  in  the  published  report,  viz  : 

Fifth  pupil,  two  yean  instruction,  on  the  word  aitentUm, 

"  People  who  go  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  ought  by  aU  means 
to  pay  great  attention  to  what  the  clergyman  says,*^ 

On  the  word  benevolent. 

"  T^e  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  very  benevolent  to  sup^ 
port  many  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  who  are  now  in  the  Asylum,^^ 

On  the  word  deceived, 

**  A  man  travelling  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world  saw  a  lion 
advancing  towards  him^  he  had  no  hopes  of  escaping  and  deceived 
kirn  by  putting  his  doak  and  hat  on  a  s^tcA:." 

On  the  word  beautifully* 

'  '^  While  I  was  walking  among  the  flowers  in  the  garden^  I  ad- 
mired a  large  butterjly  on  a  Jlower;  U  was  beauttfully  drest  in 
divers  coloursJ*^ 

On  the  word  conquered, 

*^  Bonaparte  being  conquered  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  at  which  place 
le  died  March  5th  1&21.'' 

On  the  words  had  ImiU, 

**  After  the  Indian  had  built  his  hut,  which  was  not  higher  than 
his  nose^  went  with  his  squaw  and  little  papoose  to  reside  in  tt** 
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Wboever  in  reading  tbese  shall  consider  thena  as  the  examples 
of  composition  proceeding  from  the  unassisted  efforts  of  a  Deaf 
Mute,  who  had  been  only  two  years  under  instruction,  will  be  de- 
ceired.  I  have  been  too  long  conversant  with  Mutes  to  consider 
them  as  genuine  examples,  and  1  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
that  Bfr.  Flagg  has  been  imposed  upon.  My  belief  is  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  youngest  scholar  has  given  the  best  speci- 
mens of  composition,  that  these  specimens  are  without  the  least 
appearance  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  idiom,  and  ^vritten  so  correctly^ 
that  no  Deaf  Mute  of  two  years  instruction,  could  possibly  have 
composed  them.  If  Mr.  Clerc  himself  had  been  called  on  to  give 
examples  under  the  words  selected,  he  could  not  have  written  as 
correctly  in  the  English  language,  and  in  his  style  there  would 
have  been  detected  expressions  or  turns  of  thought  peculiar  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  we  should  have  found  French  idioms. 

The  sentences  were  no  doubt  written  upon  the  slate  by  the 
pupil,  but  the  ideas  and  expressions  were  not  his  own.  They  are 
examples  contained  in  the  manusciipt  lessons  used  in  the  School 
at  Hartford,  and  too  precisely  recollected  by  the  pupil,  who  in  all 
probability,  had  been  recently  exercised  on  the  very  words. 

Mr.  Flagg  has  presented  a  well  written  report,  and  I  accord 
with  him  in  many  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  be  impartial,  and  has  given  a  faithful  statement  of  his 
proceedings.  The  words,  however,  selected  for  exercise,  were 
probably  first  named  by  Mr.  Dillingham,  who  knew  the  manner 
and  the  very  words  on  which  the  pupils  were  exercised  at  Hart<' 
ford.  In  making  the  comparison  between  the  Schools,  the  pu- 
pils were  selected  in  the  following  proportions,  viz :   From  the 

Hartfbrd  School,  8  pupils  out  of  133,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Teacher. 
Philadelphia,        7  -  80,  Mr.  Weld,  do. 

New-Tork,  7  -  63,  Mr.  Loof  borrow,  do. 

Besides  this  disproportionate  selection,  one  pupil  at  Hartford 
had  been  in  the  New- York  School ;  and  one  in  Philadelphia  had 
been  three  years  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  David  G.  Seixas. 
These  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  pupils  of  those  Schools 
under  the  present  arrangement.  The  comparison  of  the  acqui-. 
sitions  of  die  Mute  assistant  teachers  in  the  three  Schools  is  un- 
just, as  those  in  Hartford  and  Philadelphia  had  both  been  pupils 
several  years  longer  than  the  one  in  New- York.  The  entire 
examination,  however,  is  creditable  to  them  all.  But  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham has  displayed  great  puerility  in  asking  these  infants  in  know- 
ledge and  experience,  if  their  teachers  taught  in  the  best  possible 
mannert  and  some  other  questions  equally  silly,  to  be  addressed 
to  them.  Let  him  ask  himself,  if  when  a  school  boy,  he  was 
capable  of  deeding  who  was  the  best  teacher,  and  which  was  the 
best  method  of  instruction. 


I  heartily  accord,  however,  with  Mr.  Flajg  in  the  expression  of 
the  follow iiig  sentiments : 

"  On  the  subject  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ther^  are 
considerations  paramount  to  all  individual  feelings,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  by  keeping  alive  unworthy  jealousies 
among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools. 
These  Institutions  rest  upon  the  public  patronage  for  tlieir  per- 
manency, arid  upon  the  public  confidence  for  their  usefulnes&: 
Those  who  hiive  charge  of  them,  are  the  agents  of  the  public,  ia 
carrying  into  effect  a  very  important  and  benevolent  work;  that 
of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  intelhgence,  by  extwiding  its  ad- 
vantages to  a  portion  of  our  population  hitheito  neglected,  and 
resting  in  mental  darkness." 

"  There  should  also  be  a  common  feeling  existing  between  the 
members  of  the  different  Institutions  towards  each  other:  this 
friendly  ,spirit  ought  tq  be  cherished  by  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  several  Schools. **^ 

"  Individual  prejudices  and  jealousies,  are  unworthy  tenants  of 
minds  devoted  to  such  a  cause,  and  entrusted  with  such  a  work.'* 

To  these  sentiments,  I  doubt  not,  all  the  Directors  will  respond. 
The  prejudices  and  jealousies,  however,  have  not  been  on  our 
part.  I  have  perhaps  expressed  myself  oftcner  and  more  freely 
than  any  one  connected  with  this  Institution,  because  I  have  seen 
and  heard  more  of  the  unfriendly  course  pursued  towards  us  by 
our  neighbours  Vvho  are  enijHired  in  the  same  pursuit.  Among 
Uic  members  of  our  Board,  there  are  at  present  only  three  who 
first  met  in  1816,  on  the  subject  of  the  Deaf  mid  Dumb,  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanford,  and  I  am  one  of  them ;  and 
since  that  time  to  th^  present,  I  have  scarcely  missed  a  meeting, 
whether  public  or  private,  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  coiifsc- 
quently  enabled  to  state  .circumstances  known  to  no  others  con- 
nected with  this  Institution. 

,  We  commenced  our  meetings  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  written  by  a  Mute  in  Bourdeaux,  oftering  to  come  to  this 
country  and  establish  a  School.  We  accordingly  proceeded  with- 
out reference  to  the  Hartford  School,  which  was  not  then  estab- 
lished, and  we  were  uninformed  of  what  had  been  done  there. 
•After  a  number  of  private  conferences,  a  meeting  at  the  Mayor's 
Office  was  publicly  announced  in  the  beginning  of  1817,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Society.  But  what  was  our  surprise, 
when  the  evening  of  meeting  came,  to  find  that  all  the  eastern 
influence  whiclrcould  le  collected  in  New-York,  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  occasion,  and  voted  down  the  plan  of  establishing 
an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  City.  Mr.  Gallau- 
det  and  Mr.  Clerc  were  both  at  that  meeting,  and  ImuI  come  to 
New-York  to  solicit  donations,  and  of  course  our  plan  interfered 
with  theirs. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  there  were  more  than  sixty 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  then  in  the  City  of  New- York,  the 
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friends  of  an  Institution  in  this  place  afterwards  rallied,  organized 
aiid  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation.  At  subsequent  meetings^ 
the  question  arose  and  was  debated,  which  of  the  two  systems  of 
instruction  should  be  adopted?  Some  had  seen  the  attempt  to 
teach  after  the  English  plan,  as  already  mentioned,  and  others 
had  heard  or  read  of  the  succei^s  of  the  English  Schools,  while 
little  or  nothing  was  then  known  about  the  French.  A  Conunit- 
tee  accordingly  reported  in  favour  of  trying  the  English  system, 
and  of  sending  to  Great  Britain  for  a  teacher.  The  chairman  of 
that  Committee  is  dead,  and  the  other  members  of  it  are  r.ot  now 
iiiemt)er8  of  this  Board,  excepting  myself.  Our  application  for  a 
teacher  froni  England  failed,  the  reasons  for  which  are  stated  In 
one  of  our  Annual  Reports. 

In  the  meantime  the  Hartford  School  was  opened  on  the 
rrcnch  plan,  and  one  pay  pupil  was  sent  from  this  City.  An 
application  for  another  failed,  because  the  relatives  and  friends 
could  not  pay  $200  a  year.  Two  gentlemen,  since  deceased,  (xhe 
venerable  Dr.  Wm.  Moore  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romaine,)  who  first 
opposed  us,,  afterwards  became  warm  and  zealous  friends  of  the 
Ne^-York  Institution,. because  they  saw  ll'.at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
(most  of  whom  were  poor)  could  never  be  tent  to  Haitford  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  even  at  much  less. 
Our  Institution  was  commenced  as  a  charitable  one,  and  has  been 
continued  so,  receiving  pupils  for  such  sums  as  parents  were  ena- 
bled to  pay,  from  $150  to  $40  a  year,  besides  which  we  bare 
usually  had  fropi  ten  to  fifteen  entire  charity  pupils.  * 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  School  in  May,  1818,  there 
were  some  scruples  and  hesitation  in  employing  Mr.  Stansbury, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Hartford  Institution,^  but  not  as  a 
teacher.  As  one  of  a  Committed  which  met  to  hear  from  him  an 
illustration  of  the  method  of  instructing  Mutes,  I  confess  that  I 
was  not  satisfied,  but  he  was  nevertheless  employed,  as  at  that 
time  we  could  not  do  better,  and  he  subsequently  displayed  great 
ingenuity  and  talent  in  the  business.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  he  was  engaged  and  c6ntinued  with  us  three  years,  part  of 
which  time  was  absorbed  in  teaching  articulation  to  the  Mutes. 
His  emplotment  was  evidently  one  of  the  causes  of  an  inveterate 
hostility  ofteii  manifested  towards  us. 

This  hostility  has  shown  itself  at  various  times  and  places,  dur- 
ing and  since  Mr.  Stansbury^s  time,- he  having  left  us  in  1821. 
We  applied  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land  when  the  Institution 
did  at  Hartford,  and  our  claim  was  as  ^ood  as  theirs,  but  they 
succeeded  first,  and  not  because  they  *^  rtchly  merited  t/,**  as  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Flagg,  since  at  that  time  they  had  made  but  little 
progress ;  they  were  not  so  well  known,  nor  so  well  organized  and 
established  as  they  are  at  present.  It  was  by  mere  good  luck,  as 
the  bill  in  one  house  barely  passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  Wc 
have  annually  renewed  our  application  to  Congress,  and  have 
been  uniformly  opposed  by  the  Connecticut  members,  lest  oui:  In- 


stitution  should  interfere  with  that  at  Hartford.  It  was  at  fimc 
contended  that  one  Institution  was  sufficient  for  the  United  States. 
It  was  next  said  that  two  were  necessary,  but  New- York  was  too 
near  to  Hartford.  One  year  our  application  to  Congress  was  put 
down  by  Mr.  Clay.  Another  year,  the  Kentucky  members  united 
with  the  eastern  members,  and  Congress  gave  a  township  of  land 
to  the  Kentucky  Asylum,  leaving  ours  to  the  patronage  of  our 
own  State.  Last  year  we  sent  a  deputation  of  pupils  to  Wash- 
in^on  City,  and  so  did  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  It  was  then 
ddculated  by  Mr.  Weld,  of  the  latter,  that  four  Institutions  were 
necessary,  and  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
the  United  States.  New- York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  North 
CaroUna,  were  applicants  to  Congress  for  a  similar  grant  of  land. 
Mr.  Weld,  of  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hart- 
ford, in  a  fatherly  care  of  their  own  Institutions,  concluded  it 
best  for  them,  that  as  two  Institutions  had  already  received  land, 
the  other  two  making  the  four,  should  be  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina.  Accordingly,  they  so  managed  as  to  get  a  bill  passed 
in  Senate,  granting  a  township  foi*  the  School  in  Philadelphia, 
and  another  for  a  School  which  was  not  yet  in  operation,  in  the 
State  of  North  Cnrolina.  It  was  very  clear  that  Ohio  would  in- 
terfere with  the  Kentucky  School,  and  that  the  one  in  North 
Carolina  could  not  compete  with  Hartford  or  Philadelphia.  The 
bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  lower  house. 

.  While  Mr.  Stnnsbury  continued  as  teacher  in  this  Institution, 
none  of  the  Hartford  teachers  ever  visited  us.  After  his  depar^ 
ture,  Mr.  Clerc  became  sociable  and  friendly,  and  continued  so 
for  some  time,  until  he  was  accused  of  interfering  and  takins  a 
pupil  out  of  our  School;  since  which,  he  has  not  repeated  his 
visits.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  introduced  themselves  incog- 
nito, and  afterwards  made  unfavourable  reports,  and  boasted  of 
their  exploits.  One  of  the  Philadelphia  teachers  introduced  him- 
self in  the  same  way,  but  before  leaving  the  room,  was  detected 
and  exposed.  Another  teacher  from  Hartford  requested  a  gen- 
tleman of  New- York,  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  him  as  a  gende- 
man  desirous  of  visiting  the  Institution.  Leave  was  grant^,  and 
the  gentleman  was  about  to  depart,  but  he  observed,  I  think  it  is 
right  to  inform  yon,  that  the  person  referred  to  is  a  teacher  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford.  If  that  is  the  case,  was  the  reply, 
and  he  be  desirous  to  retain  the  character  of  a  spy,  he  may  stay 
away  and  still  remain  inco<|rnito,  but  if  he  will  come  openly  in  his 
tine  character,  he  shall  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  never  made  his  appearance. 

The  opposition  to  us  has  been  instilled  into  their  teachers  te 
such  a  decree,  tliat  it  has  continued  inveterate,  after  the  connec- 
tion with  Hartford  had  ceased.  A  young  man  who  had  been  two 
years  a  teacher  in  Hartford,  settled  at  Utica,  in  this  State,  and  in 
1825,  when  we  had  an  application  before  the  Legislature  and  a 
bill  pending,  he  came  forward  as  a  volunteer  against  us,  and  pab- 


Itahed  a  kmf  easaj,  inmiltiiig  to  tfaU*  bistitiilimi  and  its  teaoktrs. 
Not  eontcnt  with  publishing  it  in  the  newspapers,  ha  also  had  it 
printed  in  a  handbill,  and  diiected  ta  ereiy  member  of  the  Legis- 
latore,  a  oapj  of  which  I  received  from  one  of  theok,  and  now* 
possess.* 

I  have  been  to  Albany  several  times  during  the  sittings  of  die 
Liegislature,  and  I  never  was  there  without  hearing  some  un- 
friendly report  about  our  Institution,  emanating  from  Hartford^ 
It  was  at  my  last  visit  in  1827,  when  Mr.  Clevc's  letter  was  re* 
ceived  by  a  Senator,  and  in  which  it  is  stated,  among  other  things^ 
tbat  our  teachers  *'  have  derived  their  signs  from  the  iiu^tonx,"  and 
in  a  postscript  to  which,  Mr.  Gallaudet  states,  that  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  Hartlbrd  School  over  others,  consists  in  having 
a  "  iiving  expositor  of  the  French  system."  It  is  this  letter  ai 
wlucb  Mr*  Flaggy  in  his  report  remarks,  I  manilested  '^  mp- 
treme  sensibility.**  It  is  true  I  wrote  a  hasty  reply,  and  made 
some  pencil  marks  on  the  margin  of  the  letter,  before  I  retunied 
it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
This  was  not  the  ftni  proof  of  an^unfriendfy  and  hostile  dispesi^ 
tiotty  or  it  might  have  produced  less  sensibility,  or  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence. 

These  and  other  incidents  which  might  be  related,  could  not 
have  happened,  if  our  eastern  brethren  had  been  influenced  by  a 
friendly  or  Christian  spirit,  towards  all  who  were  engaged  in  ^e 
same  acts  of  benevolence  with  themselves,  in  behalf  of  the  Deaf  ^ 
and  Dumb.  I  may,  however,  have  been  mistaken  in  my  views  in 
relation  to  them,  and  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  in  the  ardour  of 
my  feelings,  and  zeal  in  the  cause,  I  have  wrongfoUy  accused 
them.  Let  me  therefore  offer  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  forgive 
that  opposition,  which  has  finally  been  the  means  of  establisMng 
tho  New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  upon  such  a 
basis,  that  it  cannot  be  easily  destroyed. 

In  making  these  concessions,  however,  I  cannot  so  easily  be 
convinced  that  tho  art  of  instnicting  Mutes  is  so  difficult,  that  it 
cannot  be  acquired  without  going  to  Europe  or  Hartford.  Mr. 
Seixas,  guided  by  his  own  ingenuity,  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Philadelphia,  before  he  was  removed  from  that  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Stansbury,  our  first  teacher,  (though  not  a  teacher  of 
Mutes  before  we  engaged  him)  made  stiH  further  progress.  It 
has  been  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Hartford  School,  that  he 
acquired  his  knowledcre  of  si^bs  from  their  pupils.  If  so,  the  art 
is  a  very  easy  one.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  fh>m  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  young  man  from  Kentucky!  resided  one 
year  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  acquiring  the  art,  and  recei«red  a 
certificate  of  his  extraordinary  ability  to  instruct.  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, the  gentleman  who  visited  this  Institution  with  Mr.  Flagg, 

*  The  aTowed  object,  at  that  time,  wai  to  break  down  this  laititatioD,  as 
well  as  the  one  at  Canajoharie. 
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receired  six  months  instniction  from  Mr.  Glerc  wheti  h^  was  at 

Philadelphia,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  certificate  of  his  great 
quaUfications.  When  an  art  then,  is  to  be  acquired  in  perfection 
in  a  year,  or  even  in  six  mouths,  and  is  magnified  into  such  a 
difficult  acquisition,  it  appears  to  me  like  the  quackery  of  curing 
impediments  in  speech  before  mentioned,  which  requires  great 
talents  and  great  fees,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  a  secret. 

Mr.  Flagg  and  Mr.  Dillingham  have  both  conceded  all  that 
ever  I  contended  for,  in  relation  to  our  present  princi|)al  teacher, 
viz.  his  ability  to  tecuJi,  acquired  by  study,  constant  intercourse 
with  Deaf  Mutes,  and  ten  years  employment  as  teacher,  aided  by 
the  light  of  the  great  master  Sicard.  When  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  has  laboured,  as  stated  by  the  visiters  themselves,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  (without  sufficient  assistance,  in  rooms 
badly  arranged,  pupils  separated,  and  classes  badly  assorted,)  and 
we  then  compcu^  the  examples  with  those  of  tlie  other  Schoc^s, 
excepting  the  false  examples,  we  shall  find  Mr.  Loofborrow's 
pupils  equal  to  any  of  the  others.  Indeed  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  can  convey,  explain  and  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  any  and  every  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  them, 
and  as  well  as  the  teachers  at  Hartford  or  Philadelphia,  if  he  have 
sufficient  assistance. 

Mr.  Flagg  has  observed — *^  it  is  desirahh  that  a  vniform  system 
should  prevail ;  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  form  in  some  mea-- 
sure  a  distinct  community,  should  have  a  common  language."  The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  already  have  a  natural  and  a  common  language ; 
and  I  hu?e  •bserved,  that  instructed  or  not,  they  understand  each 
other,  and  that  Mutes  when  instructed  by  any  system  or  in  any 
School,  cat!  converse  with  each  other  without  difficulty.  Pupils 
taught  at  Hartford,  Philadelphia  and  Canajohane,  have  visited 
our  School,  and  easily  held  intercourse  with  our  pupils.  We 
have  even  had  pupib  taught  in  England  visit  the  Institution,  and 
they  communicated  with  our's  freely  and  intelhgibly  by  signs,  or 
hy  writing;  and  with  the  teacher  by  speaking.  Some  of  their 
signs  differed  from  our^s,  but  were  nevertheless  understood.  Mutes 
will  always  prefer  expressing  themselves  in  signs  to  Mutes,  but 
when  instructed,  they  will  explain  themselves  by  writing  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  their  language.  This  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity and  want  of  uniformity,  is  a  bug-bear  of  the  Hartford  School. 
The  mighty  difference  between  the  pupils  of  the  various  Schooli, 
and  their  manner  of  expression  in  signs,  will  be  no  more  than 
the  difference  of  expression  between  two  individuals  who  speak. 
There  is  a  propriety,  however,  in  a  uniformity  of  signs  in  the 
different  classes  of  a  School,  but  fiirther  than  that,  it  is  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  importance. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  make  a  summary  of  the  arguments  here- 
tofore advanced  by  our  opponents,  to  have  an  unfriendly  bearing 
upon  our  Institution,  they  will  be  as  follows : 
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Tlie  teaohen  of  the  N«w-Toik  Inttitation  cannot  teach  Mntes) 
because  they  have  not  heen  to  Hartford,  the  exclusive  seat  of  all 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  the  art  is  a  difficult  one,  and  thej 
have  received  no  lessons  from  a  teacher  of  signs. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  they  Lave  studied  ike  system  in 
books. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  signs  cannot  be  described  by  books 
or  by  writing. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  they  acquire^  their  signs  from  th4 
Indians, 

They  cannot  teach  for  the  want  of  a  *^  Living  expositor  of  tk€ 
French  tystem^ 

They  cannot  teach,  because  they  deviate  from  the  method  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet  at  Hartford,  who  pursued  the  best  possible  method 
in  the  instruction  of  G.  W.  Loring. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  in  the  midst  of  darkness  they  have 
•bunned  the  great  light. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  themselves  and  their  pupils  have 
never  slaked  their  thirst  at  a  certain /ountatn. 

They  cannot  teach,  because  their  first  teacher  was  employed 
one  year  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  but  not  as  a  teacher. 

They'cannot  teach,  because  their  first  teacher  having  taught 
their  present  teachers,  the  latter,  of  course,  must  be  equally  igno- 
rant. 

The  instructors  of  this  School  having  succeeded  notwithstand- 
ing these  arguments,  other  grounds  have  been  taken. 

They  can  teach  some  things,  because  they  have  acquired  the 
hxifrom  the  Hartford  pupils. 

They  can  only  teach  single  words,  and  those  representing  sen- 
sible objects. 

They  can  teach  arithmetic,  because  that  is  very  easy  for  Mutes 
to  acquire. 

Having  succeeded,  however,  in  every  department,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  the  argument  is  again  changed,  and  it  is  reluctantly 
admitted  that  our  teachers  can  instruct  Mutes,  but  not  so  well  as 
those  at  Hartford. 

Can  any  reasonable  man  suppose  that  all  this  anxiety  of  our 
•pposers,  has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  success  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Institution  1 

Here  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  cause,  observing  in  conclusion, 
that  the  teachers  at  Hartford  lessen  their  own  merits,  and  depre* 
•iate  their  own  talents,  by  resting  the  superiority  of  their  School 
upon  the  limng  expositor.  When  the  principles  of  an  art  or  sci- 
ence are  known,  the  practice  will  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  iu  pro- 
fessors, and  this  is  one  which  allows  wide  scope  for  invention. 
Denying  as  they  have  done,  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the  teach- 
ers here,  the  argument  is  altogether  in  our  favour,  as  without  their 
aid,  without  tl^ir  light,  without  their  living  expositor,  we  have 


flirif«d,  lif  €oaceiaion  of  their  admcaie,  ainojl  to  Unt  paai  of 
Hipenoti^  «ui  penection  to  which  ihey  l«y  claim* 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

SAMU£L  AKERLY,  IL  D.  S^'ry- 

OBSERVATIONS 

BT  MR.  fiORACE  LOOFBORROW,  PAI!VCX2»AL  TEACnER« 


to  THB  DIBSCTOftS  OP  TttS  NBW-TORK  INBTirUTIflN  FOR  TDK   IN- 
•TftUOTION   or  THE   DBAP   AND   DUMB. 

OBfiTLBllBNt 

It  is  now  eiglit  years  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  actm^ 
in  the  capaci^  of  phnoipal  of  the  institution  over  which  yoo  pre- 
side ;  and  as  much  has  been  said,  by  persons  connected  with  other 
Schools,  in  relation  to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  us, 
I  consider  it  what  1  owe  to  you,  as  well  as  to  ny»clf,  to  submit  to 
your  consideration,  such  information  on  tlie  subject,  as  has  been 
derived  from  my  own  actual  experience :  and  this  I  deem  the  more 
necessary  and  proper,  at  this  time,  as  you  are  about  to  assume 
a  more  imposing  aspect  as  a  pubBc  Institution. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  this  cause  of  humanity,  if  all  who  havo 
embarked  in  it,  possessed  more  of  that  disinterested  benevolence, 
that  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which  so  eminently  distinguished  those 
rare  spirits  who  were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  Mutes ;  that  exalted,  heaven- 
born  philanthropy  which  warmed  the  heart,  and  prompted  the 
exertions  of  De  L'Cpee  and  a  Sicard,  and  enabled  them  to  forget 
themselves,  their  own  comfort,  their  own  ease,  that  they  might 
rescue  this  class  of  their  fellow-men  from  that  moral  darkness  in 
which  they,  without  instruction,  were  groping.  Theirs  was,  doubt- 
less, that  expansive  christian  philanthropy,  which  willingly  en- 
dures hardships  and  deprivations,  in  order  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind.  Happy  would  it  be  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  enterprise,  having  for  its  object,  tlie  bettering  of  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  if  this  spirit  were  more  predominant. 
This  subject,  of  all  others,  should  not  be  shackled  or  degraded  by 
local  prejudice,  sectional  jealousy,  or  a  sphrit  of  rivalry.  Tho 
principles  upon  which  the  science  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
I>eaf  and  Dumb  is  based,  are  universal ;  and  therefore  all  who 
are  practitioners  in  the  art,  must  and  will,  in  the  very  nature  of 
thinjTS,  harmonize ;  and  that  too,  not  merely  in  the  fundamental 
principles,  but'  in  many  of  the  Hetailfi.  If  this  he  the  fact,  and 
oertainly,  no  one  possessed  of  the  least  degree  of  practical  know- 
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ledge  •of  the  Bnbject,  will  pretend  to  deny  it,  vhv  debotfe  ao  noMe 
un  enterprise,  by  eiideavounng  to  enSSrce  dogmas,  aBcl  by  sthviDf 
for  the  mastery  ?  No  one  in  the  right  use  of  his  senses,  will  pre* 
tend  to  deny,  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  taught  in  the  London 
InstitutioB,  although  there  b  no  intended  ooncert  between  that  and 
the  U«yal  Institution  of  Paris.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that 
national  prejudices  are  such  as  to  preclude  an  intentional  har- 
mony. They  both  labour  in  the  same  cause,  and  both  arrive  at  the 
•ame  result,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  the  two  systems. 
The  Mute  is  to  be  taught  to  read ;  and  this  cannot  betkme  with- 
out making  him  'acquainted  with  the  nature  and  dependencies  of 
words,  us^  in  the  expression  of  ideas.  This  is  acknowledged  to 
be  an  extensive  subject,  but  if  the  work  is  accomplished,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  or  substantial  objection  advanced  as  regards 
gysstem* 

it  may  be  said  that  the  united  elTorts  of  enlightened  individuals^ 
directed  towards  the  same  object,  would  be  more  efficient,  than  if 
each  were  to  pursue  his  own  course  alone.  This  is  readily  ad- 
mitted. '*  Two  ore  better  than  one.'^  But  who  shall  lay  down 
rules  to  be  invariably  followed  ?  Who  shall  say,  *  thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther  T  Here  shall  thy  genius  cease  to  soar. 
Thy  inv<entive  powers  are  not  needed.  Content  thyself  to  be  a 
mere  servile  copyist  of  those  who  are  better  qualified  than  thyself. 
The  supercilious  spirit  which  would  prompt  such  expressions  as 
these,  is  not  calculated  to  promote  harmony.  In  order  to  har- 
monize, the  opinions  of  all  concerned  must  be  treated  with  civility, 
and  a  disposition  manifested  to  receive  as  well  as  to  impart. 

It  is  by  a  process  of  demonstration,  that  ideas  are  communicated 
to  Mutes ;  and  we  aM  know  what  effect  demonstration  has  upon 
the  mind.  It  removes  all  doubt,  and  fixes  the  mind,  with  a  con- 
fidence that  cannot  be  shaken.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  teacher  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  so  teimcious  of  his  opinions.  If  he  be  told 
after  several  years  experience,  that  he  is  totally  in  the  dark,  that 
his  principles  are  all  wrong,  his  mind  rises  in  opposition  to  the 
assertion,  and  he  treats  it  with  the  contempt  that  he  would  an  ar- 
gument against  a  plain  mathematical  demonstration. 

My  business  in  the  present  communication,  is  to  make  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  statement,  and  to  answer  the  question,  which,  if  we 
eome  to  the  point  at  once,  is  this,  can  we  in  this  New- York  Institu- 
tion, teach  the  Deaf  and  Dumb?  I  shall  answer  the  interrogation, 
by  giving  a  partial  description  of  the  method  pursued  by  me,  and 
l^e  the  candid  uid  unprejudiced  to  decide  on  its  merits. 

In  teaching  language  to  Deaf  Mutes,  truly  philosophic  princi- 
{dea  must  be  adopted,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  A  mere  arbi- 
trary theory,  unconnected  with  practice,  will  not  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case. 

On  commencing  with  an  uninstructed  Mute,  we  must  keep  in 
mindf  that  the  language  which  we  are  about  to  teach  him,  is  en- 
tix«ly  uneonaected  with  sound,  being  addressed  to  his  mind,  in 
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far  as  its  grammatical  dependencies  are  concerned,  it  is  altogether 
mechanical.  He  has  a  sign-language,  so  called,  it  is  true ;  and 
as  limited  as  it  is,  it  is  something  with  which  to  begin.  He  must 
he  made  to  know  that  the  words  which  I  write  are  signs  or  ideas 
which  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  that  I  so  express  them  to  comnui- 
nicate  them  to  others.  I  must  first  express  the  ideas  by  gestural 
signs,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  expression  of  the  ^ce ;  and 
afterwards  give  the  written  expression.  But  this  mtist  not  be  done 
at  random.  The  pupil  must  be  gradually  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  sentences. 

The  nomenclature  or  technicalities  of  grammar  are,  compara- 
tively, of  but  small  importance ;  but  there  is  truly  a  natural  clas- 
sification of  ideas,  in  regard  to  their  relative  bearing,  which  most 
be  particularly  noticed,  and  carefully  explained  to  the  learner. 
Grammatical  principles  being  natural  principles,  they  are  all- 
important,  but  to  notice  them  all  in  this  communication^  would 
extend  it  much  beyond  its  intended  limits.  The  most  difficult 
are  the  verb^  with  its  variety  of  inflexions  and  circumstances,  its 
connection  with  its  subject  and  object ^  &c.  tlie  preposition,  with  its 
influence  in  the  sentence,  and  the  conjunction^  with  its  effect  upon 
the  members  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  upon  the  sentences  which 
it  unites.  Take  for  example,  the  verb  to  write,  John  writes. 
This  is  easily  explained ;  hut  had  written,  wUl  have  written,  nuty 
have  written,  might  have  written,  could  have  written,  &c.  cannot 
be  understood,  unless  the  circumstances  requiring  these  varied 
expressions,  be  fully  analyzed.  I  will  pass  over  the  preposition 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  give  an  example  of  the  conjunction. 
The  boy  shall  be  taught  notwithstanding  his  poverty.  Here 
poverty  is  an  obstacle,  but  it  is  removed.  The  word  notwithstand-- 
ing  impUes  an  impediment,  and  also  the  removing  of  it  out  of  the 
way.  Many  written  examples  of  the  connectives  might  be  given, 
but  they  have  been  so  often  attended  to  and  considered,  by  die 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing,  that  I  presume 
it  is  not  necessary ;  and  I  am  aware  too,  of  the  weakness  and  ia- 
sufliciency  of  written  essays  on  the  science  of  instructing  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  They  are  all  theory  without  practice; .and  unin- 
teresting to  all,  but  such  as  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

After  the  pupil  has  been  prepared  in  the  manner  noticed  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  and  after  his  vocabulary  has  been  sufficiently 
extended,  1  proceed  to  the  construction  of  sentences  by  synthesis, 
as  follows : 

The  honest  peasant  sleeps  quietly  in  his  cottage,  while  the  king, 
in  his  palace,  seldom  closes  his  eyes  without  apprehension. 

I  prepare  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  this  sentence,  first  by  no- 
ticing by  signs,  the  contrast  between  the  two  persons  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  exercise,  and  then  proceed  to  form  the  sentence. 
I  begin  by  describing  the  peasant ;  first  by  the  sign  for  a  man,  and 
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uian  is  habitoally  engaged.     The  word  peasant  is  then  written 
down.     I  then  take  up  the  quality,  honeU  ;  which  is  explained  by 
analysis  or  exemplifications,  in  signs,  such  as  giving  full  measure, 
making  correct  charges  on  the  accoimt-book,  paying  one's  debts, 
Ac*  obswving  through  the  whole,  an  expression  of  candour  in  the 
countenance,  such  as  would  indicate  that  these  actions  emanate 
from  a  correct  principle ;  apd  closing  with  the  definite  sign  for 
the  balance,  and  placing  the  hand  on  the  breast ;  and  lastly,  mak- 
ing the  sign  for  the  adjective.     After  this  the  word  honest  is  writ- 
ten down.     Its  connection  with  the  nopft^  easily  demonstrated, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  preceding  definition  has  been  given 
^vrith  immediate  reference  to  the  peasant.    The  article  is  next  de- 
fined, and  also  the  propriety  of  the  definite  article  being  used,  as 
it  refers  to  a  particular  class  of  men  in  distinction  with  others. 
The  verb  is  next  defined  by  signs,  indicative  of  the  toqior  which 
takes  place  in  the  senses  in  the  act  of  sleeping.     The  uame  of 
this  action,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  written  down  without  the 
inflexion — sUep.    I  then  proceed  to  notice  number  and  person. 
The  singular  is  expressed  by  holding  up  one  finger,  and  the  plu- 
ralt  by  two  or  more.     Peasant  is  shown  to  the  pupil  as  being  in 
the  third  person,  inasmuch,  as  he  is  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the 
verb  to  sleep^  and  therefore,  the  letter  s  must  be  added  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  at  the  same  time  notice,  that  if  the  subject  of 
the  verb  be  made  plural,  the  s  must  be  taken  from  the  verb.     The 
effect  to  the  scholar  is  altogether  mechanical.     I  go  on  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  verb,  which  I  show,  analogically,  to  exist  in  the 
verb,  as  the  quality  or  adjective  does  in  the  noun.     I  must  first, 
however,  give  the  definition  of  quiet^  in  signs,  and  afterwards  add 
the  adverbial  termination,  observing  the  effect  of  /y,  by  giving  its 
meaning.    The  next  idea  expressed  in  the  sentence,  is  the  piece 
where  the  honest  peasant  sleeps  quietly:  which  is  signified  by  the 
word  cottage.    The  sign  for  a  house  is  made,  and  then  the  cir- 
cumstances explained  which  distinguish  it  from  other  houses  which 
are  not  cottages.     The  pronoun  his  is  defined,  both  in  its  posses- 
sive and  adjective  senses,  and  then  the  preposition  is  explained. 

I  have  now  proceeded  thus  fur  with  the  example.  The  honest 
peasant  sleeps  quietly  in  his  cottage.  I  would  pursue  this  exercise 
farther  and  complete  the  sentence ;  but  I  fear,  the  dryness  and  pro- 
lixity of  what  I  have  already  written,  may  have  rendered  it  tedious. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  tedious  process ;  and  that  if  this 
mode  of  explanation  is  adopted  and  practised  in  every  sentence 
that  is  written,  the  progress  of  the  pupil  must,  of  necessity,  be  very 
slow.  I  confess  that  it  would  appear  so,  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  subject;  and  if  our  object  were,  simply  to  cultivate  the 
memory  in  single  words,  without  demonstrating  their  dependen- 
cies, this  labour  would  in  a  great  measure  be  useless ;  but  as  I 
noticed  in  the  beginning,  this  exercise  is  introduced  on  commenc* 
ing  in  the  oonstniction  of  sentences ;  and  it  is  continued  only  until 
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die  ptipil  understands  the  principles  intended  to  be  explained  or 
elucidated  by  it.  I  find,  however,  that  a  frequent  rec«nrr»iee  t»  it» 
even  in  the  hi^est  ela8s>  has  a  good  effect 

I  have  troubled  jou  with  so  much  minutiae  in  relation  to  prinei* 
pies,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  we  are  not  so  superficial, 
at  least  so  far  as  mental  operation  or  arrangement  is  concerned, 
as  some  seem  fond  of  representing  us. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  we  have  succeeded  in 
giving  tliMB  idea  intended  to  be  communicated  1  In  this  respect, 
Uie  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  more  fortunate  tkan  other 
teachers,  for  he  has  a  atn^JLest  of  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil,  in 
the  sign-language.  If  the  Mute  lie  asked  how  he  ttaderstands-the 
subject  under  consideration,  he  cannot  give  a  suitable  explanation 
in  signs,  without  positive  knowledge^  whereas,  a  learner  who  la 
blessed  with  all  his  powen,  often  cmswers  in  the  language  of  the 
book,  which  he  has  comntitted  to  memory.  Our  business  is  to  in- 
fcHtn  the  understanding,  before  we  burden  the  memory.  We  are 
not  then  left  in  doubt  as  to  our  success,  for  we  have  a  test  aiwaja 
at  hand,  which  we  do  not  fail  to  apfriy. 

Abstract  ideas^  so  called,  are  a  source  of  much  inquiry.  It  is 
easily  perceived  how  we  can  give  our  pupils  ideas  which  are  im- 
mediately connected  with  sensible  objects,  but  how  we  can  com- 
municate an  abstract  or  a  complex'  idea  to  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
person,  cannot  so  easily  be  imagined.  Much  of  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty on  this  subject  is  removed,  if  we  admit  the  self-evident  faec, 
that  all  ideas,  however  abstract  they  may  be,  are  originally  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  sensible  objects ;  and  that  a  complex 
idea  is  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  ideas  combined.  This 
part  of  our  business  is  iierformed  by  analogy  and  analysis.  I 
presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  examples  under  this  head. 
Honesty^  which  has  been  noticed,  will  be  perceived  as  coming 
within  this  class  of  ideas.  It  is  the  name  of  the  principle  within, 
from  which  the  outward  acts,  mentioned  in  the  explanation,  pro- 
ceed. The  outward  acts  are  the  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  principle  which  would  produce  them.  lu  the  explanation  of 
abstract  ideas,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  that  he  does  not  mve 
the  effect  for  the  cause.  Reason^  for  instance,  may  be  defined  by 
some  striking  examples,  in  signs,  of  its  results;  but  if  the  defini- 
tion consist  in  such  examples,  merely,  the  pupil  will  receive  the 
impression  that  the  word  reason  is  the  name  of  the  examples,  in- 
stead'of  the  power  of  the  mind,  from  which  they  emanate. 

The  method  of  analyzing  extended  written  composition,  would 
be  exemplified,  were  it  not  for  the  time  and  space  it  would  occupy. 
For  the  present  suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the  assistance  of  gramma- 
tical characters,  a  description  of  which  has  heretofore  been  given, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  (Dr.  Akerly)  I  demonstrate,  on 
oiur  forms,  the  dependencies  of  the  members  of  sentences,  dx. 
This  exercise  is  not,  of  course,  introduced  until  tlie  learner  has 
become  acquainted  with  verbal  dependencies.     This  analysis  is  of 
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vital  importance,  ad  ifrithoat  it,  the  Deaf  Mute  cannat  be  taagfat 
to  read  understandinglj. 

After  the  mind  of  the  scholar  has  been  sufficiently  stored  with 
grammatical  knowledge,  he  naturaUj  thirsts  for  its  ext Asion  and 
application  to  a  variety  of  subjects.  Geogrt^ky  and  history  are 
then  introduced,  and  I  usually  find  an  advantage  in  letting  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand.  There  is  much  learned  by  association  and  from 
local  circumstances.  Accordingly,  after  I  have  noticed  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  a  place  on  Uie  map,  and  while  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  is  directed  towards  it,  I  say  something  of  its  histoiy. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  a  knowledge  of  ariihmeiic  is  easily 
acquired ;  but  I  presume  those  who  are  accustomed  to  teaching  it, 
will  not  flidmit  this  to  be  thd  fact.  It  is  well  known,  that  even  the 
fundamental  principles  require,  to  most  learners,  repeated  expla- 
nation and  demonstration,  before  they  are  but  tolerably  understood. 
In  connection  with  the  numeral  signs,  I  have  introduced  a  method 
of  giving  the  names  of  numbers  by  diagram  ;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show,  that  the  names  of  the  tens  are  not  given,  arbitrarily, 
but  that  they  are  derived,  radically,  from  the  names  of  the  digits. 

Reiigiaits  instruction  is  not  postponed,  as  some  may  suppose, 
to  a  late  period,  when  the  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  reason- 
ing on  abstruse  subjects.  It  is  mingled  with  the  lessons  and  ezer- 
eises  of  every  day ;  and  no  occurrence  or  incident  is  permitted  to 
pass  unimproved,  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  mo- 
ral obligations  whidi  we  are  under  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  for 
all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  and  for  all  that  we  may 
expect  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  Biblical  instruction  is 
regulatty  and  particulariy  attended  to ;  and  in  all  my  explana- 
tions, I  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  that  this 
revelation  was  given  with  a  particular  and  direct  reference  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  that  without  it,  we  should  be  ut- 
terly in  the  dark  on  this  subject,  of  all  others,  the  most  important. 

I  come  now  to  notice  the  resolution  passed  sometime  since  by 
your  Board,  which  requires  the  Secretary  and  Teachers  to  report  to 
you,  their  opinions,  individually,  of  the  difference  as  regards  sys- 
tem, between  this  and  other  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

The  signs  used  in  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  dhided 
into  five  classes,  viz :  alphabetical,  comprehensive,  verbal,  gram- 
matical and  numerical.  Of  these  five  divisions  of  signs,  the  com- 
prehensive  are  the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  to 
every  subject.  They  are  composed  of  the  natural  signs  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  modified,  improved  and  extended.  A  verbal 
sign  is  the  single  definite  sign  which  is  fixed  upon,  afler  the  idea 
has  been  explained  by  the  eomprehentwe  signs.  It  is  usually  de- 
rived tram  the  series  of  ngns  employed  in  the  definition  of  the 
idea  which  the  word  represents.  This  is  the  point  in  which  the 
different  Schools  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  most  at  variance ;  that 
of  deciAhg  on  defimte  yeriwd  signs.    There  can  be  no  objection 
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to  imifonnky  in  thiB  paiticulart  as  a  matter  of  general  underiUiiuI-' 
ing  between  the  different  Institutions,  provided  that  each  be  .con- 
sulted. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  as  has  been  urged,  that  there 
should  be  such  a  coincidence,  in  order  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
maj  understand  each  other ;  for  we  know,  that  for  the  reasoos 
noticed  in  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  tlie  conversational 
signs  are  understood  by  all;  whether  iostrueted  or  uninstructed. 

Signs  are  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  use  our  vernacular  tongue,  as  the 
medium  through  which  to  become  acquainted  with  other  lan- 
guages. We  must  have  a  language  with  which  to  compare  the 
one  we  are  studying.  So  the  Mute,  ii)  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
our  written  language,  must  do  it  by  means  of  his  own,  which^  al- 
though limited  in  the  outset,  is  so  amplified  as  he  progresses,  as 
to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Eveiy  lesdon  must  be 
construed  in  comprehensive,  verbal  and  grammatical  signs.  As 
the  pupil  advances,  he  in  a  measure  loses  hJLB  own  idiom,  even  in 
sign-language:  for  he  becomes  accustomed  to  thinking  in  the 
order  of  the  written  language  which  he  is  studying,  and  be  ex- 
presses himself  accordingly.  This  is  observable  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  teachers  and  school-mates..  I  am  careful  to  cultivate 
.this  mode  of  conversation,  as  it  facilitates  the  progress  of  the 
scholar  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  written  language.  On  the 
departure  of  a  pupil,  however,  from  the  Institution,  ne  does  not 
go  to  join  a  society  or  a  community  of  Mutes,  but  he  returns  to 
nis  relatives  or  friends,  who  are  more  favoured  than  himself;  be 
mixes  with  every  class  of  society,  and  probably  does  not  meet  with 
.a  Deaf  and  Dumb  person  once  in  a  year,  and  possibly,  not  once 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  afVer  he  has  taken  leave  of  his  school- 
mates. For  what  purpose  has  he  been  taught  ?  Is  it  that  he  may 
be  able  to  express  himself  in  signs  ?  Certainly  not ;  as  he  can  find 
but  few,  comparatively,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  sign-language.  He  has  been  taught,  then,  that 
lie  m^y  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  world,  not  in  signs,  but 
by  writing. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  1  presume  uniformity  of  signs 
cannot  be  thought  so  vitally  important,  any  further  than  as  relate 
to  each  particular  School.  In  a  School  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  per- 
fect harmony  and  strict  uniformity  are  all-important ;  not  on^  in 
respect  to  signs,  but  in  the  subject  matter  of  lessons  and  exercises. 
Indeed,  where  such  uniformity  does  not  exist,  all  the  efforts  of  a 
single  teacher  are  comparatively  inefficient ;  the  scholar  js  con- 
fused and  at  a  loss  when  transferred  from  class  to  class,  and  bis 
progress  is,  consequently,  much  impeded*  * 

I  forbear  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  complying  with 
that  part  of  the  resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H,  LOOFiBORBOW. 


RBMARK8  ON  SIGN  IiANGUAOISf 

•Y  VIM  MARY  MANMUBY,  FEMAJLB  TBACHUU 

ON  SIGN  LANGUAGE, 

AND  Tm  8UBIB0T  OP  INflTBtJCTINO  DEAF  M0TB8. 


I  coifMDBR  the  lanffiuiga  of  signs,  to  be  of  immense  importuioo 

to  the  wiintirucied  Mute,  being  the  only  means  he  possesses,  of 

desoribiaj^  llie  objects  which  surround  him ;  the  actions  he  has 

aeenperlonned;— »the  passions  which  he  feels,  and  the  natural 

wants  he  expehences :  and  the  power  of  doing  thus  much,  a  kind 

Plvvidence  has  bestowed  upon  every  Deaf  and  Dumb  person^ 

.▲nd  as  these  signs  are  the  simple  and  expressive  promptings  of 

nature,  not  the  ingenious  combinations  of  art,  they  are  equalfy-  in- 

telhgible  to  eveiy  Mute,  so  that  if  you  bring  them  together  from 

Geoi^  and  Maine,  or  even  from  another  hemisphere,  they  are  not 

a  BMMnentat  a  loss  to  converse  satisfactorily  with  each  other,  within 

the  circle  of  their  limited  knowledge :  sadly  limited  indeed !  for 

tliey  know  not  letters,  and  they  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature, 

which  proclaims  a  God  to  others ;  for  while  they  survey  the  worlai 

of  Creation,  they  ore  ignorant  of  their  Almighty  Author :  for  m 

one  of  our  pupils  said  to  me,  after  two  years  instruction,  **  I  used 

to  look  at  things,  and  at  my  own  nails,  and  wonder  who  made 

them !  (and  then  added  with  a  brightning  smile)  but  nma^  I  know 

it  was  the  Lord!" 

'  But  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  signs  of  uninstructed  Mutesi 
persons  accustomed  to  observe  them  wiU  perceive,  that  in  using 
this  tbw  native  language,  different  individuals  make  slight  varia* 
tions,  yet  as  they  are  but  slight,  they  form  no  barrier  to  their  plea- 
surable communion ;  for  if  one  Mute  make  a  sign  which  he  finds 
is  net  instandy  comprehended  by  his  fellow,  he  readily  changes 
it  for  another  more  expressive,  yet  still  relative  to  the  same  object, 
and  the  intercourse  proceeds  with  mutual  satisfaction :  and  I  as* 
sure  yoO|  I  have  not  discovered  any  greater  diMsimilariiy  in  the 
sign-language  of  the  pupils  of  Hartford,  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York,  even  when  that  language  is  extended  to  the  expressing  of 
ideas  which  are  abstract,  or  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
though  of  necessity,  these  signs  must  be  more  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial than  those  of  the  uneducated  Mute. 

But  I  consider  the  most  important  use  of  sign-language,  is  to 
be  seen  while  pupils  are  under  instruction  in  an  Institution,  as  it 
fiutiishes  the  only  means  of  conveying  to  their  minds,  the  mean- 
ing of  wriiitn'-language.  But  the  teacher  who  should  duly  and 
mechanically  learn  the  signs  for  each  word  to  be  found  in  the 
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Bible  and  other  bookB,  and  should  teach  his  pupil  to  imitate  lute 
inth  Sdupulous  &caibt^em<i  and  Iha^  c^nekide  he  undeMckid  vril* 
ta^language^  would  on  writing  a  lesson,  and  questioning  the  scho- 
lar as  to  the  ideas  contained  in  that  lesson,  ezpeflenee  a  severa 
disappointment  on  finding  him  still  ignoranij  and  his  own  weari- 
some labour  but  illy  repaid. 

For  this  merely  making  the  signs  for  each  word,  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  the  correctly  pronouncing  such  word  by  a  child  who  could 
speak,  which  he  mi^  do  with  the  greatest  oocavaey,  and  still  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson.  In  both  cases, 
in  order  to  the  child's  comprehension  of  the  subjeety  and  of  many 
of  the  wordsy  it  would  be  necessary  to  derelopo  them  by  simple 
Uhistrations  and  examples,  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  pupiTa 
capacity :  and  as  in  teaching  Deaf  Mutes^  the  eye  is  the  only  inlet 
of  knowledge  to  their  dark  and  yaeaat  minds,  whatever  is  not  an 
object  of  sigkt^  must  be  rendered  visibU  to  them,  by  a  pantomimic 
cal  scene,  illustrating  the  idea.  For  instance,  we  ^rite  the  word 
Be$uvolenu  on  the  large  slate  before  a  class,  and  they  know  no 
more  what  it  meanM^  than  if  we  hod  written  Greek.  The  instme- 
tor  then  explains  it  byfamiUar  signs,  in  the  following  manner# 
First,  he  represents  a  child  as  wandering  aloni'  in  the  street*^ 
ragged— cold — ^hungry-^wet — and  weeping ;  next  he  personates  a 
rich— good  man  meeting  this  child,  who  tells  him  that  his  father 
and  his  mother  are  dead — ^buried,  and  he  has  no  home — ^no  friend. 
Then  make  the  signs  for  the  gentleman's  leading  the  child  to  his 
own  elegant  house,  calling  a  servant,  and  telling  him  to  take  off 
the  child's  ragged  clothes,  and  dress  him  comfortably--<-wann—- 
and  feed  him ;  next,  of  tlie  gentleman's  promising  to  be  his  friend 
and  protector.  Then  making  again  the  sign  for  the  gentleman, 
and  passing  the  hand  over  the  heart  for  the  word  feels^  we  turn 
round,  and  point  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  word  Benevo^ 
hnu  upon  the  slate.  By  this  mode,  a  most  vivid  and  lasting  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  feehngs  and  imagination  of  the  pupil,  as 
to  the  meamng  and  import  of  the  M*ord.* 

In  this  manner  we  have  to  exliibit  every  intellectual  word  or 
subject.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  good  sense  of  eyerj  re- 
flecting person,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  found  any  two  indivi- 
duals, whose  talents  for  illustrating,  or  whose  mode  of  doing  it, 
are  precisely  similar ;  neither  is  it  requisite  that  they  should  be  so, 
iw  the  elucidations  have  to  be  varied  and  multiplied,  according  to 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils ;  for  while  one  will  catch  the 
idea  before  you  can  fully  clothe  it  in  signs,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  and  simplify  them,  for  tlie  comprehension  of  another;  and 
when  a  clear  idea  is  attached  to  the  wwd  in  the  mind,  the  whole 
object  of  the  signs  is  answered.  For  the  person  who  desires  to 
beeome  an  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  must  study  and 


*  NoU'  In  this  case  the  mwnfttU  benevoUnct,  The  itet  is  a  beiuvoUni  acC 
and  a  repetition  of  such  or  other  i^ood  acts,  constitutes  the  person  a  bcntvehnf 
mmiykc  &ic. 


fMttpralMid  the  pHm^if  upon  whidi  sigBs  Bate  Ibnned,  and  be 
mtist'seareh  for  these,  deeper  than  the  ^  or  the  hand.  He  will 
difloorer  them  in  that  diatinctiTe  power  of  the  human  mind,  the 
asBoekdion  0/  ideas  the  capaoity  for  oao/^mr  In  the  deductiona 
of  aowid  judgment,  and  the  takat  for  famihar  illustration,  and 
eonrae^  yet  easy  definition.  Possessing  these,  he  will  find  no  dif« 
ficultj  in  teaching  the  verbal  signs,  but  what  he  may  surmount, 
without  repairing  either  to  Paris  or  Hartford.  Thus  nmch  for  the 
ctm^frekeusive  signs^  as  we  term  them,  because  they  are  such  as 
embraoe  the  general  scope  and  leading  ideas  of  a  U$son^  or  the 
r&rious  senses  and  applications  of  a  word^  without  describing  the 
precise  sign  to  be  made  for  each  word  in  residing.  This^  \a,  to  be 
done  aAerwards,  and  the  teacher,  in  fixing  the  signs  for  single 
w€>fds,  endeavours  to  make  them  so  expressive,  £at  they  shall 
instantly  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  aftfuU  yet  eancise  a  de^ 
fittition  as  possible,  and  such  signs  will  be  undentood  by  instructed 
Mutes,  let  theni  come  from  whatsoever  Institution  they  may ;  Le- 
oauae  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  cannot  be  for  the  same  word,  a 
variety  of  ejq^ressivej  yet  e4mcise  definitions,  and  consequently,  no 
material  difference  in  the  signs  for  such  definitions,  and  these  de* 
dttctions  of  reason,  are  confirmed  by  fact  and  observation;  for  I 
assure  you,  that  many  times,  when  pupils  fnmi  Hartford  have 
visited  (vur  School,  I  have  desired  one  of  ours  to  make  the  signs 
lor  a  lesson  covering  a  slate  two  yards  wide,  and  then  requested 
the  Hartford  Mute  to  make  his  signs  for  the  same  lesson,  and 
there  would  not  bo  more  than  three  variations,  and  those  so  trivial^ 
as  not  to  impede  the  comprehensiott  on  either  side. 

Yet  I  would  here  remark,  that  there  exists  as  great  a  difference 
of  nummtr  in  the  reading  a  lesson  by  tignt  among  Mutes^  as  is  dis- 
cemable  between  the  reading  of  two  individuds  who  can  hear 
and  speak :  f<Hr  though  they  both  speak  every  word  so  as  to  be 
understood,  yet  otu  will  fatigue  you  with  a  dull  monotony-— or  con- 
fuse the  sense  by  a  hasty  and  heedless  running  over  stops ;  while 
the  oiher^  will  rivet  your  attention,  and  charm  the  ear  by  empkasis^ 
paust  and  cadence. 

Now  if  the  Havtford  teachers  will  not  be  too  much  offended,  I 
can  assure  them,  that  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  persons  from 
Boston,  and  Connecticut  also,  just  such  a  difference  of  manner  in 
making  the  signs  for  a  lesson,  was  exhibited  by  one  of  our  pupils, 
eompsSed  with  one  of  theirs :  fiv  after  both  had  fimshed,  I  turned 
to  the  company,  and  asked  them  to  which  boy's  manner  they  gave 
the  preforenee  1  when  pointing  to  our  scholar,  they  said,  *'  to  thai 
one,  for  he  is  more  inieUigible^  because  more  simple  and  graceful 
than  the  other.**  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when  I  had  obtained 
their  candid  opinion,  did,  I  inform  them,  that  the  boy  they  prefer- 
red was  a  New- York  pupil,  of  two  years  instruction,  and  the  other, 
one  who  had  been  at  Hartford  a  longer  time. 

Now  this  relation  is  not  made,  nor  any  of  my  remarks,  with  a 
wish  to  disparage  the  Institution  at  Hartford:  by  no  means;  for 


0f<uj  wipl«j«dloed  peitoB  nmst  alkNr  that  it  is  an  < 
and  has  very  Mm  teaehers ;  b«l  mj  aim  is  to  danmastrate  t 
Mutes  ean  be  profiiablj  instracted  in  the  New-York 
also,  which  it  seems  the  Hartford  teachers  have  denied. 

But  we  will  discuss  the  subject  of  instructing  Deaf  Males  fay 
signs  a  little  farther,  and  observe,  that  as  the  science  has  not  yet 
reached  its  ultimate  perfection,  that  when  a  teacher  discards  a 
puerile,  because  imdefiMie  sign,  and  invents  one  mors  definite,  and 
therefore  more  appr^priaie^  surely  it  is  conferring  a  benefit  apo« 
the  system,  and  every  Mute,  on  seeing  it,  would  evince  liis  pre* 
ference  for  it  to  the  former  sign,  which  only  imparted  to  his  nond, 
a  confused  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  every  such  im- 
provement, did  not  prejudice  or  rivalry  prevent,  wonkl  be  received 
by  the  teachers  of  other  Mute  Institutions,  as  a  valuable  additioii 
to  their  stock  of  means.  An  instance  of  this  noble  candour  waa 
furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Russian  Mute  School,  U^ 
wards  my  brother,  (formerly  an  instructor  in  the  New-York  Insd- 
tution)  who  disapproving  of  the  signs  for  numbers,  used  in  all  the 
-Schools  of  Europe  and  America,  as  awkward  in  appearanoe,  and 
employing  both  hands — ^inveirted  a  system  more  simfde,  gracefid, 
and  analoerous  to  the  one-handed  alphabet.  The  principle  of  his 
plan  is,  that  the  place  of  the  hand  determines  the  quantities.  The 
fingers  pointed  upwards,  denotes  vnit$^-fontard$^  the  tens^-^owa- 
ward^  the  hundreds — to  tlie  right-hand,  ihcuMOMds,  and'over  to  the 
left  for  miUioHS.  Tlicse  signs  made  with  one  hand  are  so  simple, 
as  to  be  comprehended  by  our  younger  scholars,  and  they  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Stansbury  in  the  Russian  School,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  by  the  preceptors,  and  immediately  adopted. 
And  thus  certainly  it  ought  to  be,  respecting  any  improvement  ia 
the  signs  for  words,  which  may  occur  to  the  mind  of  on  ingeniotta 
teacher ;  it  should  be  freely  communicated  for  the  general  benefit. 

For  the  object  in  using  signs  in  tlic  intstructinsr  of  Mutes,  is  to 
establish  in  their  understanding  and  memories,  the  association  of 
the  meaning  of  words,  with  those  words  when  beheld  by  them, 
either  written  or  printed,  and  wlien  ihi$  is  done,  the  signs  are  no 
longer  valued  even  by  the  Mute.  I  first  discovered  this,  when  pu- 
pils who  had  been  three  yeors  at  School  received  letters  from  their 
friends.  I  desired  them  to  lay  the  letters  down,  and  make  the 
signs  for  the  words,  that  I  tnisrht  discover  how  much  of  the  con- 
tents they  understood ;  they  replied,  '*  I  know  when  I  «e€,  without 
signs.'*  And  when  you  give  a  book  to  a  scholar  in  the  highest 
class,  you  do  not  see  him  making  st/orns  while  perusing  it ;  he  reads 
by  the  eye,  the  words  he  beholds,  calling  up  to  his  mind  their  own 
signification — no  longer  requiring  the  aid  of  those  manual  signs, 
by  which  that  signification  was  first  conveyed  to  his  understand- 
ing, and  linked  with  the  woixls  upon  the  paper. 

And  when  a  Mute  leaves  School,  he  will  converse  with  those 
around  him  in  written  language — not  by  signs,  which  he  knows 
would  be  unintelligible,  except  to  a  fellow  Mute,  with  wkom^  a^er 


Halting  witli  him  at  the  school-door  he  will  seldom  converse,  see- 
ing their  hemes  are  Afferent  aod  often  widely  sepovated^  Yet 
between  these  when  they  do  meet,  and  even  before  they  leave  tfie 
School,  you  frequently  will  see  them,  forgetful  of  some  sign  they 
want  to  use,  immediately  resorting  to  spelling  the  word  with  their 
fingers,  which  calls  up  its  associated  idea  which  they  desire  to 
express.  And  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Institutions  of 
Hartford  and  Philadelphia  almost  every  day.  Therefore,  were 
there  a  considerable  difference  in  the  systems  of  signs  taught  in 
the  vnrious  Mute  Institutions,  (which  I  again  assure  you  there  is 
not)  it  would  he  a  matter  of  no  importance,  so  long  as  the  teachers 
in  each  establishment  succeeded  in  fixing  the  association  between 
written  or  printed  words,  and  their  true  meaning  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils. 

Now  the  correctness  of  this  and  all  the  foregoing  remarks,  must 
be  well  known  to  every  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Ihimb,  and  I 
trust,  will  appear  satisfactorily  evident  to  every  candid  and  reflect- 
ing person,  who  attends  to  the  facts,  and,  the  reasoning  here  pre- 
sented. 

In  what  hght,  then,  n|ust  we  view  the  conduct  of  the  Hartford 
Uachersj  who  bring  before  the  public,  (necessarily  unacquainted 
with^the  subject,)  as  a  heavy  charge  against  the  New* York 
Institution,  the  unimportant  and  trifling  discrepancies  observa- 
ble between  their  manual  signs?  Surely  it  must  appear  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  benevolent  person,  to  savour  more  of  the 
spirit  of  disappointed  ambition  or  jealous  rivalry^  than  of  that 
broad  philanthropy,  which  prompts  the  wish  for  the  augmentation 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions, — and  anticipates  with  joy  the 
happy  period,  when  the  facihties  for  instructing  Deaf  Mutes,  shall 
be  as  great  as  those  provided  for  every  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  this,  our  highly  favoured  country !  When  their  state  of 
privation  shall  be  meliorated  by  the  light  of  science,  the  warmth  of 
friendship,  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  which  con  cheer  the 
heart  in  solitude  and  silence,  and  open  to  the  aspirations  of  faith 
and  hope,  the  blissful  portals  of  heaven !  where  the  ear  of  the 
Deaf  shatl  be  opened,  and  saluted  by  sounds  of  heavenly  har- 
mony,-—and  the  tongue  of  the  Dumb  shall  be  unloosed,  to  chant 
the  praises  of  that  Saviour,  whom  here,  they  could  but  mutely 
adore! 

With  due  respect, 

M.  STANSBURY, 

Female  Teacher  in  the  NetO'York  InsithUicn. 
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Exlrmeifrom  ike  Jfimiiei.    February  182». 


"  Wherkas  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Tnstitu- 
lion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  here- 
tofore appropriated  all  legacies,  donations,  subscriptions, 
&c.  to  the  fund  set  apart  to  build  the  Asylum;  and  io 
looking  forward  to  the  future  increase  of  pupils,  and  ex- 
tended usefulness  of  the  Institution,  they  have  provided 
ample  means  of  accommodation,  for  which  purpose  tbey 
have  contracted  a  debt  of  ^8000 — therefore 

^  Resolvedj  That  the  same  sources  of  revenue  be  here- 
after set  apart  to  liquidate  the  said  debt,  until  the  whole  is 
extinguished  ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  oreale  a 
permanent  fund.'' 


Farm  of  a  Bequest 


Itkm*    I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Directors  of  ^  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,"  the  sum  of _— —  Dollars,  to  be 

paid  by  my  executors  out  of  my  real  or  personal  estate,  as 
soon  a!«  the  settlement  of  my  affairs  will  permit,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  said  Institution  for  the  time  being,  in 
trust,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Directors  to  the  benevolent 
otgects  of  the  said  Institution* 
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PHILIP  HONE,  SscQiiD  Viob  PaxfiDBsr. 

CHARLES  M APES,  TacAsumnu 

SAMUEL  AKERLT,  M.  D.  Sbcutav. 
SAMUEL  L.  BflTCHlLL,  M.  D.       JOHN  ROGERS, 
RsT.  JOHN  STANFORD,  C.  C.  CAMBRELENG, 
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JAMES  SMITH,  Rbt.  J.  F.  SCHROEDER; 
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TmnNG  COMMITTEE  OF  INDIES. 
Mks.  ELLEN  OALAHAN, 
Mbb.  ELIZA  TRULOCK, 
Mkf.  J.  CLIBBORNB. 

TEACHEIUU 

Mb.  HORACE  LOOFBORROW, 

BiiM  MARY  STANSBURT, 

Mb.  JOHN  H.  6AZLAY,.Dbav  abd  Duib  Awmtabt. 

In  the  Hau$$hoId  and  Working  Depariment  at  tke  Asylum 

Mb.  WM.  L  WALDRON,  Stbwabo. 

Mbs.  CATHARINE  LEEK,  Matbob. 

Mb8.  ELIZABETH  ARMSTRONG,  Sbahi TBBtt» 

MiM  HANNAH  THOMPSON,  Tailobbm. 

ANDREW  MEADi^  Gabdb«bb. 

JOSEPH  SHEA,  Sbobmabbb. 


KLiXTTENTB 

Mnnn»i  ^tp^vi 

«OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW-TORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  TO  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORK,  FOR  THE  TEAR  16». 


The  Directors  of  this  Institution  respect/uUy  snbmit  thefoOouo- 
ing  Annual  Report  /or  1829,  as  required  by  the  Laws  qf 
this  State : 

As  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Account  Current  for  the 
year  1829,  is  hereunto  annexed,  showing  the  receipt  of 
^12,478.44,  which,  together  with  the  balance  on  hand  in 
January,  1829,  makes  an  aggregate  amount  of  ^12,8 12. 94. 
Of  this  amount,  |^  12,1 7 1.63,  have  been  expended,  leaving  a 
'balance  of  2[651.31  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  as  certi- 
fied by  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  8th  January,  1830. 

A  statement  of  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Asy* 
lum  during  Uie  year  is  also  annexed,  showing  that  there  has 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Special  Committee  in  chai^  of 
the  Asylum  Fund,  the  sum  of  ^8432.28 ;  of  which  they  have 
expended  ^7398.88,  paid  over  ^800  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  have  a  balance  on 
hand  of  ^233.40.  Of  this  fund,  the  Law  of  23d  March, 
1827,  requires  a  separate  account  tol)e'k^pt,  and  rendered 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State.  The  Asyhim  and  out- 
buildings being  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  bills  all 
paid,  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  said  fund  will  be  ena* 
bled  to  close  their  account,  and  render  their  vouchers  to  the 
officer  designated.  The  balance  in  their  hands,  when  paid 
over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  will  increase  the 
!balanceiin  liis  possession  4o  ^884.71« 


Twenty-five  pupils  have  been  received,  and  iweoly-lwd 
dismissed  during  the  year,  and  8ixty-€Jglit  remain,  as  stated 
in  the  annexed  list.  Of  these,  however,  thirty-two  only  are 
State  pupils,  the  others  being  charity  pupils,  and  those  who 
pay  iojtrhple  or  in  p^  foctheir  bofird  apd  instractioo*  They 
are  now  all  accommodated  at  the  new  Asylum,  a  descriptiou 
of  which  was  given  in  our  last  Annual  Report.  The  ave- 
rage  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  for  the  past  year  is  about 
the  same  as  in  1828,  being  from  ^138  to  ^140.  This  is  as- 
certained by  deducting  from  the  ordinary  expenditures,  the 
amount  paid  for  fixtures,  furniture,  &c«  which  will  not  be 
annually  required,  and  dividing  the  balance  by  the  number 
«f  pupils. 

"The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Mutes 
continues  to  be  obvious  and  gratifying  to  all  who  see,  exa- 
mine, and  feel  interested  in  their  welfare.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  instances  of  inveterate  bad  habits,  which  are  not 
so  easily  corrected,  and  require  constant  care  and  attention, 
and  the  repetition  of  correct  moral  and  religious  principles, 
inculcated  by  signs,  which  convey  the  ideas  more  forcibly 
to  the  minds  of  Mutes  than  written  lessons.  Before  they 
become  acquainted  with  written  language,  all  knowledge  is 
in  fact  conveyed  to  them  through  the  medium  of  signs. 
Thus  ideas  are  converted  into  signs,  and  these  are  trans- 
lated into  written  and  spoken  language.  The  teachers 
thereby  penetrate  the  recesses  of  their  dormant  faculties, 
arouse  their  latent  energies,  and  bring  to  the  light  that  which 
was  shrouded  in  almost  impenetrable  darkness. 

The  teachers  during  the  past  year,  have  been  the  same 
who  were  named  in  our  Tenth  Annual  Report.  The  female 
Mute  assistant  tesTcher  has  recently  left  the  Institution,  and 
her  place  is  to  be  supplied.  With  the  present  number  of 
Mutes  we  are  deficient  in  the  department  of  instruction,  and 
if  the  pupils  should  continue  to  increase,  as  is  anticipated, 
from  the  increased  interest  of  the  public  in  the  Institution, 
more  than  one  additional  teacher  will  be  wanted.  We  are 
sony  to  state,  that  our  application  to  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Paris  for  a  teacher,  has  not  been  successful.    An  endea- 


vour  haa  since  been  made  to  obtain  one  from  the  Institution 
at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  but  without  success. 

An  experienced  and  approved  teacher  of  another  highly 
respectable  Institution,  has  been  invited  to  a  similar  station 
in  our's,  but  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  he  will  accept  the 
ofien  The  Board  will  omit  no  practicable  means  to  have 
the  department  of  instruction  placed  as  speedily  as  possible 
on  the  itiost  efficient  footing. 

The  Asylum  grounds  in  possession  of  the  Institution,  are 
now  ten  acres  in  extent,  including  the  streets  which  will 
hereafter  run  through  them«  The  additional  five  acres  men- 
tioned in  the  Teath  Annual  Report,  have  been  leased  of  the 
Honorable  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  are  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  ten  acres.  These  grounds  have  been 
partly  cultivated  during  the  past  season,  and  prepared  for  a 
more  extended  cultivation  the  coming  one.  A  portion  has 
been  set  apart  for  a  vegetable  garden,  and  although  it  was 
late  last  year  before  the  seeds  were  committed  to  the  earth, 
yet  the  Asylum  had  an  abundant  supply  and  succession  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  in  some  cases,  more  than  could  be 
consumed. 

The  pupils  who  were  able  to  work,  have  been  employed 
to  assist  in  cultivating  the  garden,  at  such  times  as  did  not 
interfere  with  their  school  exercises.  The  management  and 
cultivation  of  a  garden  will  give  them  an  insight  into  horti- 
culture, and  the  raising  of  numerous  vegetables  which  ad- 
minister to  our  comfort  and  support.  Under  the  direction  of 
an  able  gardener  who  has  been  employed,  and  with  the 
extended  cultivation  as  contemplated,  we  hope  to  render 
the  coming  year  profitable,  both  to  the  Institution,  and  the 
Mutes  who  shall  be  assigned  to  assist  in  this  department  of 
industry. 

When  the  Asylum  was  first  occupied,  the  grounds  around 
the  building  were  in  a  rough  unsightly  state,  but  during  the 
past  season,  they  have  been  laid  out,  improved  and  hand- 
Bomdy  regulated,  with  the  help  of  the  older  male  pupils. 
They  were  thus  employed  in  healthful  exercise  when  net 
otherwise  engaged.    This,  however,  was  incidental  work, 


9ind  not  that  which  is  intended  in  the  establishment  of  a 
^ork-shop,  and  the  introduction  of  trades.  For  this  purpose 
the  Directors  have  commenced  with  plain  sewings  tailoring, 
tmd  shoe-making,  beginning  pn  a  small  scale,  and  .progres- 
sing with  caution  to  ascert^  the  best  and  most  asefiol  em- 
ploypnents.  A  large  number  of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels 
and  table-cloths  for  the  Asylum,  have  been  made  by  the 
female  Mutes.  They  have  also  assisted  in  making  clothes 
and  caps  for  the  males,  under  the  direction  of  a  tailoress. 
"Some  femaile  hats  and  garments  have  also  been  made  at 
ihe  Asylum.  Four  boys  have  j^een  asngned  to  the  Bhoe- 
tnaking  department,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
•trade  under  a  master,  by  worldng  out  of  school  hours. 
Thus  the  IKrectors  have  endeavoured  to  mingle  useful  em- 
ployments with  instniction,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects,  to  render  Deaf  Mutes  more  useful  to  them- 
selves and  the  community. 

In  the  selection  of  employments,  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
det(^rmine  which  is  best.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  proceed 
cautiously,  and  ascertain  by  experiment,  those  best  adapted 
to  our  situation  and  circumstances.  In  Hartford,  the  Mutee 
are  principally  employed  in  cabinet-work  and  sboe-making: 
in  the  Penns}4vania  Institution^  in  «hoe-making  and  weav- 
ing.^  We  have  commenced  with  tailoring  and  slioe-making, 
with  a  design  to  have  all  tlie  clothing  and  shoes  for  the 
pupils  made  in  the  Asylum. 

The  following  trades  are  pursued  in  some  of  the  foreign 
Institutions. 

At  the  Institution  for  Mutes  in  Copenhagen,  the  pupik 
arc  employed  as  tailors,  shoe-makers,  weavers,  turners, 
paper-makers.  At  Schleswig,  in  Denmark,  as  tailors,  tur- 
ners, weavers.  At  the  Royal  Institution  in  Paris,  in  deign- 
ing, and  as  turfcrs,  watch-makers,  shoe-makers,  tailors, 
joiners,  book-binders,  engravers;  and  many  have  been  in- 
structed in  gardening.  The  females  are  employed  in  all 
the  trades  of  their  sex,  and  some  in  embroidery.  At  Lyons 
in  the  making  of  steel  cards  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  (Russia)  the  Institutbn  has  a  master  ia 


design  and  engraving,  and  in  book-binding  and  joineryv 
The  female  Mutes  are  taught  embroidery,  design,  &c. 

Although  the  new  Asylum  was  occupied  in  April,  the 
ceremony  of  dedicating  it  to  the  purposes  intended,  was 
postponed  until  the  last  day  of  September,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  Institution  was  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the 
Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  State,  the  Corporation  of  the 
Cky,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  Rev.  John  Stanford,  D.  D.  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
made  a  very  appropriate  and  impressive  prayer.  The  Presi- 
dent then  delivered  a  suitable  address,  which  will  hereafter  be 
published.  The  closing  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr^ 
McAuley,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  after  which  the 
pupils  were  exercised  by  the  principal  teacher.  The  pupils 
were  then  allowed  a  vacation  to  visit  their  friends  during 
the  month  of  October. 

The-  Directors  have  made  some  exertians  towards  estab- 
lishing a  Library  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  this  Tnstitu* 
tion,  and  they  have  collected  several  hundred  books,  prin* 
cipally  by  donations  from  individuals,  the  number  of  which 
18  stated  in  the  list  of  donations  hereunto  annexed.  They 
intend  to  pursue  this  object  and  solicit  further  contributions. 

They  have  lately  received  communications  from  theis 
foreign  correspondent^  in  Paris  and  Groningen,  which  places 
contain  the  two  largest  Schools  for  Mutes  in  Europe. 
*  From  Paris  tiiey  have  received  the  Second  Circular  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  It  contains  much 
valuable  mformation,  arranged  under  the  following  headsy 
viz: 

1 .  Intellectual  instruction* 

3*  Articulation,  labial  alphabet. 

d»  Instruction  in  industry. 

4.  Hygiene,  researches  and  experiment  upon  deafness* 

5.  Statistics,  containing  the  actual  situation  of  all  the 
known  Institutions  for  Deaf  Mutes* 

6.  Account  of  books  received. 

Under  the  latter  head  is  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
Sthy  9tb  and  lOtb  Annual  Reports  of  this  InstitiMbn* 
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Under  the  5th  head  is  a  statistical  table,  containing  a  list  of 
eighty^ne  Institutions  in  Europe,  with  the  time  and  place 
of  their  establishment ;  the  name  of  the  principal  Director  of 
each;  the  number  of  instructers  and  of  pupils;  the  age  of 
admission,  and  the  period  of  continuance  under  instructioQ. 
The  largest  Institutions  are  in  Paris,  Groningen  (Holland) 
and  London. 

At  the  Royal  Institution  in  Paris,  there  are  170  Mutes, 
six  teachers,  four  tutors,  and  five  private  teachers.  The 
pupils  are  continued  under  instruction  five  years* 

The  National  Institution  at  Groningen  contains  158  pupils 
and  ten  instructers.  Pupils  are  received  at  eight  years  old, 
and  continued  seven  to  eight  years. 

In  the  Institution  at  Bermondsey,  near  London,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Watson,  there  are  130  Mutes,  wlm  are  re* 
tained  six  years.  Pupils  are  also  retained  six  years  or  morfe 
in  the  Institutions  at  St.  Petersburg  (in  Russia)  at  Tou- 
louse, and  St.  Etienne  in  France,  and  at  Camberg,  in  the 
Dutchy  of  Nassau.  Five  years  are  allowed  to  pupils  in  the 
Institutions  at  Manchester,  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  Bourdeaux  in  France. 

From  a  former  communication,  we  learn  that  the  expense 
of  board  and  tuition  for  a  pay-pupil  in  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Paris,  is  900  francs  (or  ^171)  pur  annum  for  males,  and 
800  francs  (or  $15^)  for  females. 

The. communication  from  Groningen  comes  from  the 
Messrs.  C.  Guyot,  and  R.  T.  Guyot,  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Institution  in  that  place,  and  successors  to  their 
illustrious  father,  Henry  Daniel  Guyot,  lately  deceased. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  present  of  the  following  books. 

1  •  A  description  of  the  Institution  at  Groningen,  written 
in  1 894.  It  contains  in  a  few  words,  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  tliat  School  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Th^re  is  an- 
nexed to  it,  a  long  and  elaborate  list  of  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Deaf  Mutes  to  the  present  time,  published  in  various 
languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

2.  A  dissertation  in  Latin,  by  C.  Guyot,  on  the  rights,  or 
the  legislation  relative  to  Deaf  Motes,  to  tlic  period  of  1834, 
with  the  same  list  of  authors. 
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$•  Funeral  Oration  of  Mr.  liulofs,  on  Henry  Daniel 
Guyot,  late  Director  and  Instructer  of  Mutes  in  the  Insti- 
tution at  Groningen,  who  died  in  1838,  with  some  interesting 
femarks* 

4#  Oratio  Brouweri  (in  Lathi)  containing  also  the  Biogra- 
phy of  the  celebrated  H.  D.  Guyot,  with  some  judicious 
observations  on  the  education  of  Deaf  Mutes« 

5.  The  two  last  Reports  of  the  fnstitution  at  Groningen, 
<x>ntaimng  the  fruitless  result  of  the  q^eration  of  the  punc- 
ture of  the  Tympanum  of  the  Ear  of  a  great  number  of  the 
pupils  of  that  Institution. 

6.  Berigt  houdende  eenige  wcnken  over  het  eerste  onder- 
wijs  aan  Doofstommen,  voor  Heyningen  Bosch.  Treatise 
on  some  of  the  signs,  or  first  rudiments  for  Deaf  Mutes,  by 
Heyningen  Bosch ;  with  a  manual  alphabet. 

This  friendly  correspondence  with  foreign  Institutions, 
makes  us  acquainted  with  what  is  doing  abroad,  in  relation 
to  this  interesting  subject,  and  will  assist,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  instructing  Mutes. 

The  general  state  and  condition  of  this  Institution  conti* 
nues  prosperous.  The  new  Asylum  was  first  occupied  in 
April  last  (1829)  and  its  pleasant  location,  its  commanding 
appearance,  and  accommodations  for  a  large  number  of 
Mutes,  have  produced  an  increased  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Institution.  This  has  manifested  itself  by  the  nu- 
merous visiters,  liberal  donations,  an  increase  of  applica- 
tions, and  an  addition  to  the  list  of  pupils. 

As  a  strong  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  Institution,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state, 
that  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New- York,  acting  as  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County,  have  selected  eleven  Mutes,  and 
placed  them  in  the  Asylum,  under  the  provisions  of  the  6th 
section  of  the  Act  passed  16th  April,  1832,  entitled,  <'  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  this 
State." 

The  Ladies  of  the  ^'  Female  Association  to  aid  in  giving 
support  and  instruction  to  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
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abo  continue  their  benevolent  exertion^  and  maintain  tBree 
Mutes  in  the  Asylum. 

This  Institution  being  now  handsomdy  looated,  with  am- 
ple nx>m  for  future  extension,  with  accommodations  to  board, 
to  instruct,  and  to  employ  in  the  arts  of  industry,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Mutes,  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  reception  in  this  Insti- 
tution, and  the  instruction  of  such  additbnal  number  of 
Mutes,  as  in  the  opinion  of  your  honorable  body,  may  be 
done  with  propriety  and  reason. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
SAMUEL  AKERLY,  Secretaiy. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


Nth  A. 

Ahatract  of  the  TVeasurer^s  Account  CwrrerUforthe  year  1829. 

RECEIPTS  IN  1829. 


Balance  of  Account  for  1838,  in  Cash, 
RecM  from  Comptroller  for  State  Pupils, 
Do.        the  Mayor  for  Lotteiy  Licenses, 
I>o.        Pay  and  Part-pay  Pupils,        $1292.  81 
Do.        Female  Association  for  their 

Pupils,  -        -        -        666.  10 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


City  Corporation,       -        .        .        . 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  in  Cash, 
Asylum  Fund,  .        .        .        . 

Instalment  on  Franklin  Bank  Check, 
Sale  of  old  Furniture  on  moving. 
Sale  of  Elementary  Exercises,    - 
Sale  of  garden  produce,  Ao, 


EXPENDED  IN  1829. 
For  Board  of  Pupils  before  occupying 

Asylum,      ....      $2801.  63 

Do.  House  Rent         do.        do.     -  650.  00 

Do.  Superintendence  and  Tuition,    .  2481.  50 

^Do.  Ground  Rent  to  Corporation,    -  150.  90 

Do.  Interest  on  money  borrowed,     -  560.  00 

Do.  Clothinff  and  Shoes  for  Pupils,  379.  46 

Do.  Steward,  Matron  and  Servants,  687.  18 

Do.  Provisions  and  Groceries,  ^.  1536.  00 

Do.  Furniture  and  various  fixtures,  1818.  44 

Do.  Carting,  labouring  work,  &4i,    -  382.  93 

Do.  Wood  and  Coal  for  Fuel,          -  224.  50 
Do.  Manure,  garden  seeds,  trees,  cows, 

straw,          ....  299.  40 
Do.  Painting,  printing,  postage,  carriage 

hire,            ....  163. 

Do.  Insurante  on  Asylum,      -        -  IS. 

Do.  Materials  for  work  shop,           -  38. 
Do.  Premiums  to  Pupils  for  good  beha- 

viour,  &c.            -        -        -  2U  07 
Do.  Sundry  small  accounts  for  medi- 
cine, lime,  discpunt  on  uncurrent 

notes,  6e>c.           -        -        .  53. 

Balanee  in  Cash,  8th  January^  1830,  651. 


15 
76 
70 


91 
31 


$334.  50 
4755.  00 
4000.  00 


1958.  91 
400.  00 


800.  00 

14.  50 

42.  86 

6.  25 

42.  5t 

$12,812.  94 


$12,812.  94 
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The  Comniittee  liaviug  examined  the  Acoountf  of  Cbailes 
Mapes,  Treasurer  of , the  Institution,  for  the  year  1829,  and  com- 
pared the  same  with  the  Touchers,  find  them  correct,  and  that 
there  is  a  bahince  in  his  hands,  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  dol- 
lars and  thirty-one  cento.    New- York,  8th  January,  1^0. 

JOHN  SLIDELL.  n  ^..^^^^ 

(Signed)  PETER  SHARPE,  f  ^<«««^ 

MARTIN  E.  THOMPSON,  >    «..•/„,, 

RICHARD  WHILEY,  )   ^^'■^»«^' 


No.  2. 

STATEMENT  OF  A^LUM  FUND. 

Balance  of  Asylum  Fund,  January,  1839i,  as  reported,  $2292.  5S8 

Jan.  10.    RecM  from  Charles  Mapes,  Treasurer,  726.  25 

March  23.    Do.        Sum  previously  loaned,          -  2000»  00 

August  5.     Borrowed  from  Thomas  Arden,          -  3000.  00 
17.     Rec*d  from  L.  Bonemer,  for  yiolaftion 

of  contract,    -        -        -        -        .  75.  00 

Jan.  1. 1890.  Interest  rec*d  for  funds  loaned,          -  125.  00 


Actual  hahincc  in  Bank,  Jan.  1820,       $2507.  03 
Balance  as  reported  to  Legislature,  2232.  28 


$8157.  5S 

274.75 
$8432.  28 


Paid  Ashcr  Riley  at  different  times  for  CarpeaterV 

work,      - $4»53.  41 

Do.  Horace  Butler,  do.  Mason  work^  -  •  65&  74 
Do.  Mnrtin  E.  Thompson,  miscellaneous,  •  -  476.  38 
Do.  William  Eaglcson's  account  for  Marble  Chim- 
ney Pieces,  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  349.  00 
Do.  Insurance  on  the  Asylum,  -  -  -  .  90.  00 
Do.  J.  C.  Bayles  for  Window  Blinds,  -  -  171.  OO 
Do.  Andrew  Sitcher's  account  for  Painting,  -  298.  10 
Do.  Geo.  Gill's  account  for  re-plastering  Asylum,  167.  00 
Do.  John  Fohey,  ditching,  draining  and  making 

stone  walls, 165.  25 

Do.  Woodruff  and  Smith,  fitting  up  (Shoe-maker's 

Shop, 23.  00 

Do.  Charles  Mapes,  as  Treasurer,        .        *        .  800.  00 

Do.  Desk  for  Directors'  Room,            ...  50»  00 


Balance  in  Bank,  January,  1839,  -         333.  40 

t8433.38 
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No.  3. 
DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  1829. 

Joseph  Washbuni,  Macon,  Geo.    6.00 
N.  Littlefiekt,  N.  Y.    -        -  1.00 

Key.  J.  F.  Schroeder,         -        30.00 
A  Ladjr,  f3,  a  Udy,  «1     -  4.00 

A  friend  to  the  Inithotion,  2.00 

Mn.  B.  Clarkion,       -  3.00 

Dr.  Cutter  k.  Ladjr,  ol'Fepperel], 

Mast.  ....  aOO 
WiUiam  Chase,  a  lad,  0.26 

Officers  of  the  Army  U.  S.  with 

Mr.  Mapes,  -  -  -  8.00 
B.  T.  Dix,  ofMass.  -  -  0.60 
Mr.  Banronghs,  Sarannah,  Geo.  8.00 
Mrs.  Hicks,  of  New-Tork,  8.00 

Miss  A.  T.  Hicks,     do.  2.00 

Miss  M.  L.  Hicks,    do.  2.00 

Peter  G.  Stujresant,  -        60.00 

A  Friend,   ....  IM 

A  Ladjr.  by  Mr.  Cortis  Bolton,     2.0O 
A.  C.  Welch,  of  New.Berlin.  Che- 
nango Co.  N.T.  .         8.00 
An  Englishman,  to  express  his 


Henry  I.  Wydioff,      • 

.     f26.00 

Herman  and  Soydam, 

1.76 

XliW.KeUy,    -        . 

6.00 

Silas  Brown, 

200 

Inhabitants  of  Hoosick,  in  Rens- 

selaer Co.  by  H.  Herrington,  28.76 

Charles  I.  Auldis, 

30.00 

Samoel  Akerly, 

26.00 

J.  W.  Leafett,    - 

26.00 

Isaac  Adriance, 

6.00 

Gideon  Lee, 

.        30.00 

Jacob  Cram, 

30.00 

Aaron  R.  Thompson, 

1.00 

A  Lady  and  two  Gentlen 

en,         3.00 

Whitmon  WiUcox,  of  Norwich, 

Chenango  Co.  N.  Y.        -  1.00 

A  Gentleman  from  Haliftx,  NoTa 

Sootia,    -      ^        -        .  6.00 

Richard  Ross,  Montgomery  Co. 

Maryland,  ...  5.00 
R.  D.Nelson,  .  .  -  6.00 
Fred.  Harris,  of  Louisa  Co.  Va.  1.00 
Joseph  8.  James,  *         1.00 

Mrs.  Morrell,  Savannah,  Geo.  1.00 
Thos.  G.  k,  W.  I.  Corey,  -  10  00 
Charles  A.  Jackson,  -  -  6.00 
P.  LorUlard,       .        .  6.00 

O.  Lorillard,       .        .        -         6.00 

LL 6.00 

Cash  by  four  persons,  2,  1,  8, 1,  7.00 
Mr.  Henshaw,  Montreal,  L.  C.  1.00 
Benjamin  Birdsall,  New-Tork,    60.00 


approbation. 
Cash  by  a  friend, 
Mr.  Vanderhoof»  of  N.  T. 
Mr.  B.  Morray,  (annually) 
Judith  Wiuthrop,       do. 
Thos.  R.  Smith,         do. 
Cash  at  sereral  times  in 


2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 

aoo 

1 
0.14 


Total  Donations  in  Cash,        (468.89 


DONATIONS  IN  KIND  AND  SERVICES,  &c. 


Wm.  Shaw,  6th  ATenue,  donation  in  potatoes,  - 

Do.  do.        work  with  oxteam, 

John  Fohey,         do.        donation  in  parsnips, 
John  Odell,  8d  ATenue,  work  with  ox-team, 
Samuel  Akerly,  work  of  a  labouring  man, 
Robert  Emmett,  drawing  Lease,  be.  .        .        . 

Thomas  Franklin,  recording  Deed,    >        -        -        • 
J«  L.  Riker,  drawmg  Mortgage,  ... 

H.KellT,  donation  m  shoe-maker's  lasts,    .        .        . 
Asher  nUey ,  donation  of  a  large  grind-stone, 
Abraham  De  Camp,  donation  of  a  ruled  Blank  Book, 
Geo.  W.  Dean,  labels  for  Books  of  the  Library, 


914.00 
1.60 
2.86 

16.00 
10.00 
2.60 
10.00 
2.80 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 


Total, 


70.80 
•628.60 


DONATIONS  IN  BOOKS,  he  TOWARDS  MAKING  A  XIBRART. 

Vols.  Vols. 


lAarttn  £.  Thompson,    - 

9& 

Samuel  Akerly,     .       - 

100 

James  W.  Dominick,     - 

11 

Lewis  Seymour,     - 

6 

B.  C.  Sleight,       .       . 

16 

Dr.  J.  B.  Loring, 
Rer.  Dr.  MeAaley, 

13 

-  .      ^ 

Daniel  E.Tylee,    •       - 

-•      80 

Peter  Sharpe, 

61 
16 

14 


Volt. 

JohnSliden,            .        .        -  61 

Rev.  Dr.  fiiilaor,     ...  20 

C.  C.  Cambreletor,          -  14 

New-Tork  Clly  ™icl  So.  (tracU)  21 

N.  T.  City  Biblt  Society,  (Bibles)  20 

John  Morrifon,        .        -        .  5H) 


Charles  Mapes, 
Ashcr  Riley, 
John  Rogers, 
Abraham  I>e  Camp, 


Editon  Courier  aad  Enquirer,  tbeir  paper  to  Asyluni. 
Editors  Commercial  Advertiser,        de.  do. 

Dr.  S.  h,  Milchill,  a  Bust  of  Washington  in  a  frame,  and 
Asber  Riley,  a  Bust  of  President  Adams. 
T.  C.  ChardavolBe,  a  Btet  of  La  Fayette. 


Vob. 
10 
14 

n 

14 
Vols.    SSI 


Maps. 


No.  4. 
lAsi  ofPwpiU  remaining  Zlsi  Deun^r^  1829. 


STATE  PUPILS. 


raurr  district. 
Isaac  Yandenberg, 
William  Jackson , 
Mary  Smith, 
Margaret  Ryer. 

TRTRD   DISTRICT. 

William  P.  Field, 
Ward  PenoDB, 
James  Hoeg, 
Sumner  FrizelL 

FIFTH  1>I8TRICT. 

Maiy  Holt, 
Phebe  A.  Cande, 
Rebecca  Palmer, 
Arad  Howard. 

SSVSNTH  DISTRICT. 

Ann  Mjre, 
Andrew  R.  Schrjder, 
David  Derlin, 
Charlotte  Peck. 


SECOND   DISTRICT. 

David  H.  Coles, 
Stephen  Minard, 
Rachel  Johnson, 
Caroline  Kirk. 

FOURTH   DISTRICT. 

Peter  Titus, 
Lavinia  M.  Jewell, 
Julia  A.  Hoofnan, 
Angeline  Peck. 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

Henry  Persons, 
Jane  Van  Wickle, 
Daniel  Wetherby,  jun. 
Emeline  Beckwith. 

KIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Joshua  Whitney, 
Louisa  A.  Moore, 
Ursula  Wilson, 
Martin  Crandle.    (32.) 


PUPILS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


John  Harwood, 
George  W.  Swan, 
John  Shotwell, 
Mary  Mathews, 
Timothy  D.  Townsend, 
Margaret  Quin, 


James  McGowqb, 
Caroline  Bennet, 
Nathan  M.  Totteti^ 
Francis  McCommiskf , 
Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage-  (48.) 
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PUPILS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ASSOCLITION. 

Jane  Milhench,  James  Noe,  of  New- Jersey.  (46.) 

BeDJamin  Gatfielcl, 

PAY  PUPILS. 

Levi  Rice,  Pennsylvania.  Margaret  E.  Green,  Tompkins 
JamerM.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  Co.  New- York. 

Clorinda  Harrison,  Wayne  Co.  Josiah  Jones,  New- York. 

New- York.  John  Toohey,  do. 

Ruth  E.  Harrison,       do.  William  Farrington,  do. 

Jeremiah  Conklin,  Suffolk  Co.  Ann  Maria  Mabbitt,  do. 

James  L.  Harris,  New- York.  Philemon  D.  Paradise,  do, 

Mary  Dryer,  Green  Co.  do.  Garritl.VandenburgyAlbanyCo. 

Eliz.  Webster,  Woodbridge,  N.  H.  Wilson,  Virginia. 

New-Jersey.  Jacob  Bogert,  New-Jersey. 

Martha  A.  Webster,        do.  Richard  Sip,  do.        (65.) 

CHARITY  PUPILS. 


Harriet  C.  Gamage,                     Louisa 
Ann  Reeves, 

Young. 

(68.) 

SUMMARY. 

Remaining  31st  December,  1828, 
Received  in  1829,      -         -        - 

- 

65  Pupils. 
25 

Dismissed  in  1829,     -        -        - 

- 

90 
22 

Remaining  31st  December,  1829, 

- 

68    * 

Total  received  in  the  Institution, 
^^     dismissed  from     do. 

- 

235 
167 

Remaining  Slst  Decembrr,  1829,       -  68  Pupils. 
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ADDRESS 

OCUTU(Sl>  AT  TBK 

DEDICATION 

OF  TBS 

ABYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUUBp 

HEAR  THE  CITT  OF  If EW-TORX, 

■BPTBMBEB  30,  1829. 
Bj  Jamm  MiLiOBy  D.  p.  Preiident  of  the  lottitiitioii. 


Fellow  Citizens, 

Circumstances  haWDg  obliged  us  to  comineiice  our  eMr 
ercises  at  so  late  an  hour,  I  am  unwiUiog  to  detain  you  from  the 
exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  the  progress  and  attain- 
ments of  our  pupils,  bj  an  address  of  so  much  length,  as,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  might  be  expected. 

The  design  of  die  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer,  will  be  to  express 
the  fervent  gratitude  of  the  Directors  of  this  Institution,  to  a  gra- 
cious Providence,  and  their  deep-felt  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
kind  benefactors,  bj  whose  aid  thej  have  been  enabled  thus  far 
to  effectuate  its  objects,  adding  onlj  a  few  observations  on  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  undertaking. 

We  desire  to  forget  all  the  difficulties  that  attended  its  outset, 
and  all  the  anxieties  that  have  accompanied  its  progress,  in  the 
gratifying  consideration,  that  we  are  at  length  permitted  to  dedi- 
cate Uiis  fine  edifice  to  so  noble  a  use ;  and  that  the  assurance 
thus  afforded,  of  permanency  to  our  establishment,  is  strength- 
ened by  many  recent  evidences  of  public  and  private  approbation. 

Into  this  peaceful  asylum,  which  we  now  consecrate,  with  the 
solemnities  of  religion,  to  its  destined  and  exclusive  purposes,  we 
hope  to  receive  with  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  and 
to  rear  up  to  future  usefulness,  a  succession  of  our  feUow  beings, 
who,  by  uncontrollable  circumstances,  are  rendered,  of  all  others, 
the  most  dependent  upon  our  kindness. 

In  a  view  of  the  value  we  place  on  the  blessin'gs  of  which  these 
Deaf  Mutes  are  deprived,  can  we  doubt  that  their  claim  on  chris- 
tian chari^,  is  as  decided  and  urgent,  as  that  of  almost  any  object 
to  which  the  compassions  of  a  feeling  community  have  ever  been 
invited  t  • 

Yet  memoiy  need  carry  its  recollections  but  a  few  years  back, 
to  behold  them  a  despised  and  neglected  class ;  supposed  inca- 


1? 

pable  of  all  literary  culture,  and  deemed  nearly  as  useless  to  so- 
ciety, as  the  acknowledged  victims  of  idiocy. 

None  appeared  interested  for  their  temporal  or  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  with  few  exceptions,  they  lived  and  died  ignorant  of 
God,  and  destitute  of  any  enjoyment,  beyond  the  gratifications 
common  alike  to  human  beings,  and  to  the  beasts  that  perish. 

They  will  forever  bless  the  name  of  the  amiable  De  L*Epee, 
who  first  attempted  their  rescue  from  the  degradation  of  unpitied 
ignorance,  and  of  his  intelligent  successor  Sicard,  who,  animated 
by  his  example,  applied  all  tlie  energies  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, and  all  the  sensibilities  of  a  christian  heart,  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  benignant  plan.  The  labours  of  these  estima-  ' 
ble  men  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  exertions  in 
behalf  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

That  other  minds,  aided  by  more  experience,  and  profiting  by 
each  other's  labours  and  discoveries,  should  have  still  further  im- 
proved the  details  of  instruction,  and  greatly  increased  the  means 
of  access  to  the  darkened  intellects  of  this  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  human  family,  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  and  therefore, 
while  the  primary  honours  of  this  inestimable  charity  are  due  to 
its  iUustrious  founders,  those  who  have  entered  into  their  labours, 
and  added  to  the  blessings  which  they  first  proved  it  practicable 
to  confer,  deserve  the  united  gratitude  of  their  subjects,  and  of 
all  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  the  sufierings  and  deprivations  of 
others. 

In  Great  Britain,  an  immense  accession  of  interest  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  added  to  the  plan  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  instruc- 
tion, by  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  teaching  them  to  utter  articu- 
late sounds.  There  was  something  so  delightful  in  the  thought 
of  enabling  the  Dumb  audibly  to  speak,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
this  Institution,  it  was  attempted.  The  experiment  was  in  some 
degree  successfiil.  Several  pupils  acquired  thte  capacity  of  audi- 
bly reciting  a  few  short  pieces,  and  expressing  some  simple 
ideas.  But  the  process  of  instruction  was  tedious  to  the  teacher, 
and  painful  to  the  pupil.  Intelligible  utterance  was  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  to  the  latter,  and  any  measure  of  acquirement 
liable  to  be  soon  lost.  Deprived  of  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  others,  or  even  their  own,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  how 
impracticable  must  be  any  attempt  at  entirely  correct  enunciation, 
and  even  such  a  grade  of  attainment  in  this  particular,  as  could, 
by  other  processes,  be  reached,  was  hard  to  be  retained  ;  its  em- 
ployment irksome  to  the  speaker;  and,  from  its  harshness  and 
indistinctness,  grating  on  the  ears  of  the  hearer.  '  On  the  whole, 
the  experiment  led  to  a  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  effort,  and  in  doing  so,  we  have  had  the  con- 
currence of  all  our  sister  Institutions,  except  those  in  England, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  course,  we  have  pur- 
sued, in  its  great  outUnes,  the  method  of  instruction  still  practised 
in  the  French  Schools,  availing  ourselves  of  whatever  we  have 
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believed  to  be  real  improvemenU  in  any  kindred  Institutions  eh^ 
where  established.  The  intercourse  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  with 
each  other,  b  bj  a  language  of  signs ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
giving  great  facility  to  their  instruction  in  a  congregated  bod}S 
that  this  language  is  substantially  evciy  where  the  same^  The 
simple  ideas  which,  before  their  minds  are  expanded  by  educa^ 
tiou,  they  are  enabled  to  express  by  signs,  are  communicated  in 
a  way  as  nearly  alike,  as  the  same  oral  language  is  spoken  ia 
various  provinces  of  the  same'  oountiy.  Besides  the  constant 
evidence  of  this  in  our  new  pupils,  foreign  Deaf  Mutes,  ccnning 
to  our  School,  have  found  no  difficulty  in  at  once  freely  conversing 
with  both  our  teachers  and  scholars  by  signs.  By  habitual  inter- 
course, all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  any  one  School  will  be 
almost  insensibly  moulded  into  the  accurate  use  of  the  same  signs, 
improved  and  simplifiedvby  praoiice ;  their  facilities  of  communi- 
cation being  by  this  means  enhanced,  while  at  the  same  time, 
their  original  signs  are  sufficiently  retained  to  enable  them  to  hold 
converse  with  the  pupils  of  other  seminanes,  or  vrith  any  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  who  may  not  have  had  the  benefits  of 
education.  But  we  profess  to  confer  greater  advantages  on  our 
pupils,  than  the  improvement  and  simplification  of  their  conven- 
tional signs.  They  are  here  taught  to  understand  written  lan- 
guage ;  to  comprehend,  not  merely  the  names  attached  by  us  to 
sensible  objects,  but  their  various  dependencies  and  relations ;  to 
acquire  the  faculty  of  reading  intelligently,  and  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  in  writing  to  each  other,  and  to  their  distant  friends, 
as  well  as  in  that  wi^,  to  converse  with  those  immediately  around 
them,  who  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  their  signs. 

In  regard  to  tlic  various  branches  of  education  taught  in  our 
ordinary  Schools,,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed,  if  the  fact  were 
not  practically  demonstrated,  that  these  pupils  should  be  capable 
of  so  readily  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  them^  Gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,,  the  elements  of  history,  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  are  rendered  easily  comprehensible,  and 
tlirough  the  medium  of  signs  applied  to  written  language,  abstract 
ideas  arc  with  much  facility  impressed  upon  their  minds.  What 
an  achievement  in  behalf  of  persons  to  whom  the  ordinary  ave- 
nues of  knowledge  are  so  unhappily  closed,  to  be  permitted  even 
partially  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  those  to  whom  God  has  given 
the  faculties  of  hearing  and  of  speech.  Oh  where  is  the  heart 
that  has  no  clM>rd  of  sensibility  to  vibrate  to  a  theme  like  this  1 
Where  is  the  hand  that  is  not  ready  to  proffer  its  mite  of  contri- 
bution to  this' most  godlike  object? 

Thanks  be  to  that  Great  Being,  who  holds  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hands^  our  earnest  past  appeals  have  not  been  disregarded. 

Wc  have  unspeakable  pleasure  in  tendering  to  the  whole  Legis- 
lature of  our  State,  through  the  members  of  one  of  its  branches, 
with  whose  presence  we  are  this  day  honoured,  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  liberal  ipeasure  of  patronage  extended  to  this  Institution. 
Now  that  we  have  ^*  a  local,  habitation,^'  as  well  as  **  a  namci'* 
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^e  pledge  ourselves  to  the  disinterested  exertion  of  every  effort 
that  may  elevate  our  (Seminary  to  at  least  an  indisputed  parity 
with  any  other  in  our  land. 

To  the  Corporation  of  our  City,  we  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the 
increasing  interest  in  our  object  that  they  have  recently  evinced, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  favour  they  have  shown  it  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  to  all  our  munificent  personal  patrons,  we  tender 
our  unfeigned  thanks. 

Our  pupils  too  have  been  taught^  next  to  their  Creator,  to  cul- 
tivate feehngs  of  gratitude  towards  you,  their  earthly  benefactors. 
Could  they  speak,  they  would  proclaim  aloud  this  gratitude.  Let 
their  pleasure  in  receiving  from  you  this  mark  of  your  attention, 
as  it  b  evinced  in  their  countenances,  and  wiU  be  further  mani- 
fested in  their  cheerful  exhibition  of  the  attainments  they  have 
made,  testify  that  which  the  dispensafion  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence will  not  allow  iheir  lips  to  utter. 

I  will  trespass  but  a  moment  longer,  and  it  will  be  to  solicit, 
gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Corporation,  and  fellow  citi- 
zen4,  who  have  favoured  us  with  your  presence,  most  respectfully, 
but  earnestly,  jthe  continuance  of  your  kind  support.  The  num- 
ber of  our  pupils,  with  the  addition  expected,  from  a  recent  mea- 
sure of  the  local  authorities  of  this  place,  will  be  short  of  eighty, 
while  the  whole  number  in  our  State  is  little  less  than  seven 
hundred. 

Making  every  proper  allowance  for  such  of  these  as  are  either 
too  old  or  .too  young  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Institution,  and 
for  such  as  are  instructed  in  that  established  in  the  interior  of  this 
State,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  large  a  number  are  still  unpro- 
vided'with  any  means  of  deliverance  from  their  present  degraded 
state.  Do  we  extend  our  expectations  too  far,  when  we  look  for, 
and  entreat  such  an  extension  of  public  and  private  patronage, 
as  will  place  under  our  care,  as  large  an  additional  number  of 
these  unfortunates  as  this  building  will  accommodate;  that  is,  more 
than  double  the  number  of  its  present  occupants  1 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  belong  to  families  entirely  unable  to  give  them 
the  benefits  of  education.  If  public  and  private  munificence  be 
withheld,  they  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  God  that  made  them, 
of  the  Saviour  that  redeemed  them,  and  in  a  great  degree,  of 
their  obligations  and  duties  to  their  fellow-men.  Let  it  be  also  an 
influential  motive  in  favour  of  this  charity,  that  at  least  one  half. 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  not  the  subjects  of  this  calamity  from 
their  birth.  By  disease  or  accident,  they  loose  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing in  their  infancy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  faculty  of  speech^ 
so  that  famflies  liappily  exempt  from  (be  calamity  of  children 
•bom  into  the  world  under  this  distressing  deprivation,  know  not 
how  soon  the  most  promising  of  their  infant  offspring  may  become 
its  subjects. 

'  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  him  who  addresses  you,  if  he 
should  close  this  brief  communication,  without  urging  as  the  most 
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valuable  of  all  the  advantages  here  held  out  to  this  afflicted  class, 
aiid  the  strongest  motive  to  aid  the  charity  established  for  their 
benefit,  the  means  provided  for  their  instruction  in  the  truths  and 
duties  of  revealed  religion.  As  their  minds  may  be  able  to  re- 
ceive them,  these  are  instilled  into  all.  They  are  taught  to  know 
and  love  God,  to  believe  in  his  adorable  Son,  and  to  pray  for  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  their  hearts,  to 
guide  them  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  prepare  them  for  the  fruition  of  eternal  happiness  in 
Heaven. 

To  Almighty  God  we  desire  to  consecrate  this  humble  effort  to 
do  good,  and  constantly  to  feel  that  without  his  blessing,  neither 
this  or  any  other  undertaking  can  succeed. 


TO  THE  HONORABLE 

THB 

LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW- YORK. 

IN 
SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY  CONVENED. 


The  petition  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  represents — 

That  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institu* 
tion  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  they  have  been 
directed  to  petition  your  honorable  body,  for  an  extension  of  the 
provisions  already  granted  by  Law  for  the  benefit  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
The  subscribers  therefore  most  respectfully  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  to  this' interesting  subject — 
They  take  pleasure  in  stating,  that  this  Institution,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
provided  with  a  building  and  out-houses,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 200  Mutes.  The  rooms  for  instruction  are  ample  and 
commodious,  as  well  as  those  for  boarding  and  lodging,  and  the 
out-houses  are  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  mechanical 
employments  to  the  pupils  when  not  engaged  in  their  studies. 
These  buildings  are  now  completed,  and  occupied  by  70  Mutes, 
together  with  their  instnicters  and  others. 

There  are  probably  700  or  more  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  State;  it 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1825,  that  there  were 
645  at  that  time,  and  although  there  was  some  deficiency  in  the 
returns. 

The  Laws  already  passed,  provide  for  the  instruction  of  ^irty- 
two  Mutes  in  this  Institution,  at  Xhe  expense  of  the  State,  and  no 
more.  The  first  Law  for  this  purpose  was  passed  16th  April, 
1822,  and  authorized  the  receplson  of  four  indigent  Mates  from 
each  Senatoiial  District.    The  same  Law  was  modified  and  re- 
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newed  in  April,  1825,  but  without  altering  the  number  of  Mutes 
to  be  received.  In  1827,  the  Directors  of  this  Institution  applied 
to  your  honorable  body  for  an  appropriation  te  build  an  Asylum 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  State  pupils. 
Provision  'was  made  in  part  for  the  first  object,  but  the  increase 
of  pupils  was  postponed  until  the  completion  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Committee  on  Literature  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  to 
that  honorable  body  on  the  6th  of  March,  1627,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  application  had  been  made  to  allow  the  reception  o^ 
more  pupils  into  the  Institution,  than  the  thirty-two  now  autho-  , 
rized  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  '*  But  (observes  the  Report) 
considering  the  liberal  provisions  now  madey  if  our  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  this  measure  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  new 
buildings  are  erectedJ*^ 

A  building  of  ample  dimensions  for  an  Asylum,  with  rooms  to 
instruct,  to  board,  and  to  lodge  a  large  number  of  Mutes,  and 
with  separate  buildings  to  work  in,  have  been  completed,  and 
were  first  occupied  last  April.  Since  that  time,  an  increased  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  this  Institution,  by  an  increase  of 
applicants,  some  of  whom  are  unable  to  pay,  and  some  to  pay  a 
part  only  of  the  amount  of  board  and  tuition.  The  Directors 
have  accordingly  extended  the  patronage  of  the  Institution  as  far 
as  prudence  would  dictate,  without  further  Legislative  provision. 
They  will  be  enabled  in  their  next  Annual  Report,  which  will  be 
forwarded  in  a  short  time,  to  present  a  more  numerous  list  of 
pupils  than  at  any  previous  period.  And  these  too,  being  all 
boarded  at  the  Asylum,  and  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  their  in* 
structers,  are  placed  under  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
formerly,  when  part  were  day-scholars,  and  irregular  in  their  at- 
tendance and  studies.  The  consequence  of  an  increase  of  pupils, 
has  been  the  necessity  of  engaging  furt^r  aid  in  the  department 
of  instruction.  Having  failed  in  their  application  for  a  Frenc^h 
teacher,  they  next  applied  to  the  Institution  at  Hartford,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  change  about  to  take  place  in  that  School, 
they  were  also  unsuccessful  there.  They  have  since  given  a  call  to 
Mr.  Abraham  B.  Hutton,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  a  na- 
tive of  this  State,  and  one  who  is  highly  qualified  as  a  teacher  of 
Mutes,  by  having  been  several  years  devpted  to  the  business  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Philadelphia. 

The  subscribers,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Institution  which 
they  represent,  most  respectfully  solicit  your  honorable  body,  to 
increase  the  number  of  State  pupils  in  this  Institution,  and  to 
authorize  the  Directors  to  receive  at  least  thirty-two  (^)  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  provided  for,  or  to  allow  the  reception  of  any 
other  number,  which  in  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  body,  may 
seem  reasonable  and  proper.  For  which  as  in  duty  bound,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Respectfully  subi^itted,  by  order  of  the  Directors, 

(Sign^)  JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

Aoff- Fori,  24  Jm.  im  SAMUEL  AKERLY,  Sec'ry. 
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IN  SENATE, 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

FEBRUARY  33,  1830. 


§C^rt  of  ike  Select  CommitUe  on  the  Petition  of  the  Directon 
'of  the  New-  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instiiution. 

Mr.  SuERMANy  from  the  Select  Committee,  to  which  wa«  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  the  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution 
ibr  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

REPORTED  AS  FOLLOWS,  TO  WIT:  * 

That  from  the  subject  matter  which  they  have  had  under  con- 
sideration, it  appears  that  the  Directors  have  completed  a  new 
and  spacious  building,  upon  a  plan  approved  of  bj  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfor^ 
tonate  class  of  individuals  referred  to,  and  to  enable  the  Diceo- 
tors  more  effectuallj  to  carry  into  operation  the  humane  policy  of 
^e  Slate. 

This  building  or  Asylum  is  situaied  on  the  island  of  New-York« 
about  three  miles  from  the  dense  population,  and  has  rooms  suffi- 
4:ient  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils.  Out-houses  have 
been  emcted,  and  about  ten  acres  of  land  obtained,  by  which 
means  those  unfortunate  persons  can  be  taught  not  only  the  «iga 
language,  writing,  Slc,  but  be  instructed  in  the  difierent  branches 
of  mechanical  trades,  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

It  appears  that  there  are  now  in  the  Institution  seventy  pupils ; 
and  that  there  are  rooms  unoccupied,  sufficient  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  find  thirty  more.  Of  the  number  now  there,  thirty- 
two  are  indigent  State  pupils,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  16th 
April,  1822.  By  that  Act,  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  were 
authorized  to  receive  and  instruct  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  four 
indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  scholars,  from  each  Senatorial  District. 
The  expense  or  charge  for  each  one  is  limited  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  including  boarding,  lodging  and  tuition. 

In  1827,  application  was  made  by  the  Directors  to  increase  the 
jiumber  of  State  pupils ;  and  on  referring  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  that  application  was  referred, 
they  say,  **  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  measure  had  better 
he  deferred  until  the  new  buildings  are  erected." 

The  building  now  being  completed,  and.  the  Institution  in  full 
operation  under  the  Directors,  they  ask  the  Legislature  to  increase 
the  number  of  State  pupils,  and  to  be  authorized  to  receive  four 
more  from  each  Senate  District.  It  is  set  forth  that  a  more  ex- 
tended interest  is  manifested  in  this  new  establishment ;  and  that 
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the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  have  multiplied ;  but  for 
want  of  farther  legislative  authority,  they  are  obliged  to  refuse 
admission. 

By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1625,  it  appears  there  are  64S 
Deaf  and  Dumb  individuals  in  the  State ;  and  of  this  number,  it 
is  estimated  that  400  are  within  the  age  proper  for  instruction. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  wise  and  humane  policy 
of  the  State  ought  to  be  continued  and  extended ;  so  that  the  in- 
digent of  those  unfortunate  beings,  may  participate  more  fully  m 
the  advantages  of  the  Institution. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  be  granted,  and  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  accord- 
ingly. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  Act^  entHUd^  *'  An  Act  extending  and  sapphmen^ 
tary  to  certain  Acts  providing  for  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb 
within  this  State ^'^^  passed  I5th  Aprit,  l&lSyOnd/or  other  pur-- 
poses. 

Passed  April  15,  1890. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New- York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

§  1.  The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
from  each  Senate  District  of  this  State,  three  indigent  pupils  in 
addition  to  the  number  now  provided  for  by  Law;  the  pupils  to  Be 
known  and  designated  as  State  pupils,  and  to  be  received  and  re- 
tained in  the  said  Institution  for  five  years,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

§  2.  The  yearly  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  said  pupils,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  for  each  pupil. 

§  3.  This  Institution  shall  be  entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of 
the  income  of  the  Literature  fund,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Academies  in  the  First  District  now  arc,  but  the  distribution  shall 
be  made  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  instructed 
during  the  preceding  year  in  said  Institution. 

§  ii  The  Directors  of  the  said  Institution  shall  make  a  return 
of  the  number  of  pupils,  to  the  Kegents  of  the  University,  annu- 
ally, in  the  month  of  January. 

§  5.  This  Act,  together  with  the  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  this  State,"  passed 
16th  April,  1822,  and  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  extending  and 
supplementary  to  certain  Acts  providing  for  the  indigent  Deaf  and 
Dumb  within  this  State,"  passed  15th  April,  1825,  as  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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D€#f  and  Dumb,  shall  be  continued  in  force  for  five  years  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thiity*one,  subject  to  the  alterations  herein  before  contained. 

§  6.  This  Act  shall  go  into  operation  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

§  7.  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Central  Asylum  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  this  State,  shall  and 
may  be  permitted  to  take  and  receive  from  each  Senate  District 
in  this  State,  one  pupil  into  their  Institution,  beyond  the  mimber 
now  authorized  by  Law,  upon  the  terms,  and  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  contained  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act,  entitled  *'  An 
Act  extending  and  supplementary  to  certain  Acts  providing  for 
the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  this  State,**  passed  April 
15th,  1^. 

8taU  of  New-York,) 
8ecreiary^$  Office,  ] 

I  certify  the  preceding  to  be  a  true  copy  of  an  original 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  on  file  in  this  office. 

ARCH'D  CAMPBELL. 
Albany,  April  15,  1S30.  Dep.  Secretary, 


A  MUTE, 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  POIilCB  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW-TORK. 

In  February,  1829,  David  H.  Cole,  a  pupil  in  the  New- York 
Institution  for  Mutes,  while  engaged  in  distributing  notices  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors,  was  taken  up  and  earned  before  the 
Police,  on  suspicion  of  knowingly  attempting  to  pass  a  bad  bill. 
The  bill  was  not  a  counterfeit,  but  one  of  a  Bank  that  had  failed. 
The  following  explanation  was  given  to  the  Directors  by  the 
Mute,  and  it  accords  with  his  examination  and  explanation  given 
at  the  Police  Office,  which  was  done  without  the  intervention  of 
his  teachers,  and  before  his  arrest  was  known  at  the  School.  The 
Police  Magistrates  sent  information  to  the  School,  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  his  written  statement,  and 
exonerated  him  from  any  bad  intention. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-  York,  February  27<A,  1829. 
Gentlemen, 

Yesterdat  afternoon  a  new  pupil  told  me  that  he  wished 
me  to  by  a  new  hat  for  him,  and  he  handed  a  bill  to  me,  and  I  got 
it  from  him.     I  presumed  that  it  was  good,  and  therefore  I  put  it 
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into  my  pocket.  I  had  got  it  before  I  left  home.  As  I  was  going 
somewhere  to  distribute  several  notices  to  the  Directors  for  the 
support  of  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I  thought  quickly  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  converse  with  ray  aunt,  who  lives  at  No.  24 
Clark-street,  for  I  was  very  little  distance  from  her  house.  So  I 
went  to  visit  her,  and  I  spent  a  few  minutes  with  her.  While  I 
was  coming  towards  Canal-street  I  recollected  quickly  that  I  must 
buy  the  hat  for  this  pupil.  Accordingly  I  went  into  a  store  to  get 
it,  and  I  took  10  dollars  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  them  to  a 
hatter  who  received  them,  but  he  did  not  understand  this  bill  that 
was  of  a  broken  bank,  and  he  carried  it  to  the  other  gentleman 
who  took  it«  He  said  it  was  bad,  and  I  was  sorry.  Then  the 
hatter,  Mr.  H.'  came  to  me,  and  he  suspected  that  I  was  a  rogue, 
and  therefore  he  brought  me  to  tell  Mr.  Hays  [Police  Officer] 
about  me.  He  showed  me  some  questions.  I  gave  some  answers 
to  them,  namely  David  H.  Cole.  I  have  been  four  years  and  five 
months  at  School.  I  live  with  Mr.  Loofborrow.  I  was  born  in 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.  and  my  parents  live  in  Saugerties,  Ul- 
ster Co.N.  Y.  now.  I  told  Mr.  Hays  that  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  bill  was  good  or  not.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  H.  [the  hatter]  knew 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  this  bill,  yet  he  endeavoured  U>  bring  me 
to  Mr.  Hay's  house  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  reward.  If  I 
had  known  that  it  was  bad  I  would  have  told  the  pupil  that  it  was 
broken,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  H.  [the  hatter]  is  not  reasonable  but 
ignorant  for  he  did  not  give  some  questions  to  me.  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  write  this  for  I  wish  you  to  know  these  circumstances, 
and  my  character.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  injured,  and  I  know  that 
some  rogues -are  brought  to  Police. 

Yours,  truly  and  respectfully, 

DAVID  H.  COLE. 

Note,    The  words  witbin  bracketi  are  inierted  by  waj  of  expltiuUieii,  and 
the  gentleman'i  name  is  omitled  who  had  the  boy  arresled. 


(TRANSLATION.) 
RULES  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 

'   FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUUB  AT  PARIS. 


Besides  the  Goyemment  Pupils  received  and  maintained  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  either  gratuitously,  or  on  the  payment  of 
one  half,  or  of  two  thirds  the  usual  rates,  and  the  two  classes  of 
day-scholars  founded  by  the  city  of  Paris,  this  establishment  re- 
ceives an  indefinite  number  of  boarders  of  both  sexes. 
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We  will  not  here  repeat  the  admirablo  effecU  produced,  in  tli# 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  the  process  of  that  art, 
Which  hai  been  established  bj  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

We  will  not  here  repeat,  that  it  puts  these  unfortunates  in  pos- 
session of  all  lelifiotts  and  moral  benefits,  of  which  they  woukU 
without  its  aid,  have  remained  entirelj  deprived :  that  it  intro- 
duces them  to  the  bosom  of  soeietj  from  which  thej  would  have 
been  excluded :  that,  rescuing  from  a  state  almost  savage,  it  ele* 
vates  tfiem  to  the  dignity  of  man,  in  giving  a  spring  to  the  reason 
and  social  afieetions;  so  that  parents  who  have  children  afflicted 
irith  this  misfortune,  would  be  g*il^  of  the  greatest  iojustice,  if 
fhoj  neglect  the  occasion  here  offerea  to  them,  of  a£fording  to  these 
children  aU  the  benefits  of  which  Uiey  have  been  deprived. 

But  it  is  deemed  incumbent  on  us  to  communicate  to  parents, 
that  during  several  years  past,  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  has  received  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  important 
ameliorations  :^the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  improved,  by 
experience  and  new  discoveries : — by  the  better  distribution  of  the 
pupils,  and  by  the  selection  and  increased  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants :  finally — a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  established  a  Council  of  Improvement  composed  of  Savans, 
the  most  cdpaUe,  by  their  knowledge,  to  advance  this  qjU 

Besides  the  essential  branches  of  instruction,  which  comprise — 
Reading  and  Writing — ^the  French  Grammar— Religion — ^Ethics- 
Arithmetic — the  elementary  principles  of  Geography  and  History, 
there  is  for  the  scholars  of  both  sexes,  a  class  for  Drawing. 
Several  work-shops  have  been  established  foi  the  boys. — ^To  shops 
for  joiners,  tailors  and  shoe-makers,  where  the  pupil^  moke  y\  hat 
is  necessary  for  the  establishment,  are  now  added, 
A  shop  for  turning ; 
A  shop  for  engraving — and, 
A  shop  for  manufacturing  cabinet- wore. 
In  all  of  which  the  most  finished  articles  are  made. 

A  new  building,  on  the  point  of  completion,  is  appropriated 
for  the  accommodation  of  others,  particularly  for  workers  in 
watch-making,  book-binding,  dte. 

So  that  the  pupils,  on  leaving  the  establishment,  are  prepared 
to  embrace  a  gainful  profession,  and  experience  lias  shown  that 
they  succeed  even  better  than  other  children,  in  those  kinds  of 
employment,  which,  as  has  been  selected  for  them,  require  ex- 
treme attention  of  the  eye,  and  great  precision  of  hand. 

Girls  learn  all  kinds  of  work  proper  to  th^  sex. 

One  of  the  instructresses  teaches  likewise  embroideiy  te  those 
whose  friends  desire  it. 

The  girls  occupy  a  separate  building,  communicating  neither 
with  the  street,  nor  with  the  one  for  the  boys— and  see  none  but 
their  parents — ^They  never  go  out  but  to  promenade,  and  then,^ 
altogether.— -A  large  garden  serves  for  recreation. 

The  food  is  wholesome,  and  the  situation  most  salubrious.  The 
children  are  surrounded  in  health  and  sickness,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion which  an  active  and  tender  solicitude  can  suggest. 
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No  l»o?irder  is  admitted,  until  it  is  properly  certified  that  he  it 
Doaf  aud  Dumb,  and  this  infirmity  verified  at  his  arrival. 

Neither  is  any  boarder  admissible,  if  he  labours  under  any 
contagious  disease;  or  epilepsy— -or  without  having  had  the  small^ 
^ox,  or  without  having  been  either  inoculated  or  vaccinated. 

There  is  no  entrance  as  a  boarder  but  between  Uie  16lh  Octo^ 
ber  and  15th  November. 

The  price  of  board  is  900  francs  for  boys,  and  800  for  girb* 
payable  quarteriy  and  in  advance. 

Every  boarder  whose  family  does  not  reside  in  Paris,  must 
have  a  respona ible  inhabitant  of  that  city  to  act  for  his  friends;— 
to  pay  punctually  for  his  board — and  who  may  be  lesortod  to  when 
the  necessities  of  the  scholar,  or  any  other  circamstanoet  nay  nn* 
dcr  it  proper. 

Boarders  may  be  entered  at  the  age  of  seven  yeats.  In  consi- 
deration of  the  price  fixed  for  board,  families  will  incur  no  ex- 
f>ense  for  extraordinarics* 

It  is  forbidden  that  anj  person  connected  with  jthe  lnBtitufion« 
should  accept  of  A  gsatuity  in  any  shape* 

The  {ncnds<of  the  children  can  bave,  if  they  wish,  every  gar- 
ter, a  certificate  of  their  heolth'and  progress. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  clothes  w£ch  the  scholars  i>f  jeilher 
sex  mast  bring  with  them. 

Boys — 3  pair  sheets — ^6  napkins— 6  pocket  handkerchiefs — 6 
shirts— 0  cravats—^  pair  cotton  stoddngs,  mixed  grey— a  French 
coat  of  grey — mixed  clotfan-coUar  and  facings  blue — vest  and 
breeches  of  same— jacket  and  pantaloons  of  brown  stuflT,  to  work 
in — 3  cotton  caps — 1  round  hat— 3  pair  shoes — 2  combs,  one 
frac — 1  box — 1  trunk,  to  lock. 

Girls — 3  paif  sheets — 6  towels— 6  chemises-^  pair  cotton 
fitockiqgs,  4  blue,  2  white— 6  pocket  handkerchiefs— 1  hat  of  black 
straw,  uniform— 6  caps — 6  night  caps— 6  white  muslin  neck  kand- 
kerchiefs-^S  coloured  do— 1  woollen  shawl — 2  coloured  aprons — 
1  woollen  petticoat—^  coloured  do— 2  white  dcH-^2  whale-bone 
(*.orscts — 1  woollen  knit  under-jacket— 1  white  robe,  of  muslin — t 
3  coloured  do— 2  pair  shoes— 2  combs,  one  fine— 1  trunk,  to  lock. 

All  to  be  entirely  new— and  in  failure  to  findthese,  the  parents 
to  pay  the  value,  250  francs. 

admimstrAtxon  op  the  rotal  institution. 

The  Duke  of  Montmorenci. 

The  Barox  Degerando. 

The  Duke  of  DounEAUviLLE. 

The  Count  Alexis  de  Noailles. 

GuENEAU  2>e  Musst,  Physscian  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 

The  Baron  Renoa. 

The  Adbg  Burnier  Fontanel. 

Director,  the  Abbe  Peeiee. 

Agent  General,  Babon  fiLEmER. 

Physician,  The  Csevalier  Itard. 
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N.  B.  Tbe  Director  is  to  be  addresied  ou  all  subjecU  about 
the  inrtruction  and  education  of  tbe  children — and, 

The  Affent  General  on  all  matters  touching  tlie  admission  or 
pupils — the  payment  of  board— economical  interei^tSy  6lc* 


NOTICE 

Of  the  dUiinguUhed  Teacher  of  (he  Deaf  and  pumb^  Ucnrv 
Daniel  Gutot,  and  of  his  son^  Rcmbt.  Tobias  Guyot. 


Hk  was  Rector  of  tbe  University  nt  Groningen,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  died  there  in  the  year  1827,  as  his  successor  and  bio- 
Spher,  S.  Brouwer,  relates,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four-  He  was 
cended  from  a  French  family  that  emigrated  on  account  of 
protestantism,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  Louis 
XIV.    He  pursued  his  classical  studies  in  the  Cnllege  of  Fran- 

Suar,  and  afterwards  betook  himself  to  theology,  being  a  candi- 
ate  before  the  Walloon  Synod,  conformably  to  the  doctrine 
establisbed  at  Dordrect.    Brouwer's  oration  is  in  Lat'm. 

Four  years  after  he  went  to  Groningen,  and  performed  the 
functions  of  a  preacher.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Abbe  de  L'Epee.  Under 
the  aid  of  so  great  a  master,  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  instructing  Deaf  Mutes:  After  ten  months  study 
and  application,  hiehly  improved  by  the  doctrine  and  friend- 
ship of  the  benevolent  Abbe,  Guyot  returned  to  Groningen. 
There  he  set  up  an  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  cultivated  it 
wi^  such  success,  that  every  body,  impressed  with  the  novelty 
and  dignity  of  the  undertaking,  bestowed  on  him  full  approbation 
and  praise. 

The  learned  Brouwer  then  proceeds  to  develope  somewhat  of 
the  difficulty  that  attends  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  to  inquire  wherefore  the  surd-mute  is  to  be  considered  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  social  and  legislative  protection. 

He  thinks  the  absence  of  hearing,  and  consequently  of  speech, 
degrades  man  toward  tbe  condition  of  brutes,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  a  person  so  disqualified  from  birth,  is  greatly  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  of  one  bom  blind. 

After  offering  his  remarks  on  the  forlorn  state  of  those  who  are 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  giving  a  brief  account  of 
tbe  Groningen  Institution,  as  relates  to  the  method  of  instruc- 
ti<m  adopted  there,  Mr.  Brouwer  proceeds  to  give  some  further 
notices  of  Guyot  After  his  return  from  France,  in  1784,  he  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  so  much 
seal  and  success,  that  a  School  for  their  instruction  was  established 
inl790.    In  18M  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Harlem,  as  a  minister 
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of  the  gospel ;  but  his  attachment  to  his  School  of  Deaf  Mutes 
was  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  it.  He 
was  its  life  and  soul.  In  January,  1807,  King  Louis  made  him 
a  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Union ;  and  in  1812,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  a  Knight  of  the  Re- 
union. In  1809,  by  King  Louis.'s  monition,  he  withdrew  from  the 
priesthood,  ,and  the  direction  of  the  inferior  schools,  that  he 
might  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  improvement  of  the  system, 
which  was  highly  approved  by  his  majesty. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Netherlands  to  sovereignty  again, 
under  King  William,  he  was  created  an  honorary  pro^ssor  in  the 
University,  and  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Belgic  Lion. 
Afterwards,  Guyot  himself,  and  his  favourite  Institution,  received 
proofs  of  that  Prince's  munificence.  From  this  time  he  calmly 
enjoyed  the  honours  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He,  however,  never  ceased  to  help  the  cause  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

He  had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  former, 
Rembt.  Tobias  Guyot,  became  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  (Jus  Romanum 
et  Hodiemum)  and  in  1824,  offered  for  public  discussion,  a  LatiQ 
Dissertation  on  the  Law,  as  it  had  reference  to  Deaf  Mutes.  The 
performance  evinces  much  learning  and  research,  and  is  of  greater 
volume  than  such  exercises  usually  are.  It  is  a  methodical  work, 
distributed  regularly  into  chapters  and  sections. 

In  the  first  chapter,  he  inquires  who  are  strictly  to  be  const* 
dered  Deaf  Mutes :  what  is  their  character  and  nature,  unedu- 
cated or  instructed :  and  wherein  Deaf  Mutes  differ  from  persons 
who  can  hear. 

His  second  chapter  treats  of  the  Roman  law  eonceming  Deaf 
Mutes. 

The  third  examines  the  law  of  other  nations  relating  to  them. 
The  fourth  and  last  chapter,  directs  what  ought  to  be  avoided 
and  what  followed,  in  legislating  about  Deaf  Mutes. 

He  excludes  from  the  class  of  the  real  Deaf  and  Dumb,  all 
who  are  merely  hard  or  dull  of  hearing ;  all  who  have  become 
Deaf  after  having  enjoyed  their  hearing  for  some  years ;  all  who 
are  without  the  ability  to  speak,  though  they  are  able  to  hear ;  all 
who,  in  consequence  of  disease,  are  sometimes,  but  not  always 
Deaf;  and  finally,  all  whose  sense  of  hearing  has  been  restored 
by  art.  Having  given  this  negative  statement,  he  next  offers  his 
positive  definition  thus :  ihey  only  are  Deaf  Mules  who  are  so  from 
birtkj  or  from  such  early  infancy^  thai  they  have  never  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  sounds^  and  have  remained  Deaf  forever  after.  The 
consequence  of  which  defect  is,  that  they  neither  speak,  nor  un- 
derstand those  who  do  speak;  nor  makf  any  communication  of 
language  by  the  voice. 

After  various  observations,  he  proceeds  to  the  two-fold  inquiry— 
Ist.  What  is  the  disposition  and  nature  of  the  uninstructed  Deaf 
Mutet  and  2d.  What  are  those  of  the  educated  and  instructed? 
On  the  first  of  these  questions,  he  consider  the  Deaf  Mute  as  in 
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tome  respect!  inferior  to  a  brute ;  though  with  thLi  memorable 
dtflTerence,  that  he  maj  bo  taught  to  understand  and  to  act,  aod 
thus  perform  functions  that  solelj  belong  to  ratiohal  creatures. 
Of  the  five  senses,  he  considers  touch,  taste  and  smell  as  corpo- 
real ;  while  sight  and  hearing  have  a  particular  reference  to  the 
mind. 

Deaf  Mutes,  when  uninstructcd,  are,  he  obsenres,  very  much 
prone  to  imitation ;  insomuch,  that  thcj  more  resemble  apes  than 
men :  particularly  as  they  make  no  distinction  between  good  and 
bad.  They  have  keen  curiosity ;  are  very  restless ;  and  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  an^er ;  shunning  the  society  of  men;  prone  to  sus- 
picion ;  and  only  fearinp:  bodily  pain. 

His  obscn-ations  on  tfie  second  query  arc  briefly  these : — ^Their 
education  is  considered  as  beginning  in  private,  though  public 
instruction  is  incomparably  preferable.  The  remarks  contained 
in  his  dissertation  refer  especially  to  the  latter.  Yet  with  all  the 
information  ho  can  be  made  to  acquire,  he  can  only  be  aided  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  absence  of  hearing  restricts  necessarily  bis 
perfectibility ;  because  he  is  deprived  of  that  continual  repetition  of 
things,  truths,  comparisons  and  deductions,  wliich  persons  having 
thf  sense  of  hearing  enjoy.  Whence  it  happens,  that  a  large 
portion  of  what  they  have  learned  sooner  slips  from  the  memory, 
ilian  in  those  who  hear,  and  by  repeated  hearing,  have  ideas 
fonued,  inculcated,  and  faithfully  retained  in  the  recollection. 
Though  much  has  been  done  for  their  improvement  in  the  schools 
established  over  many  parts  of  civilized  Europe,  such  as  writing, 
reading,  and  even  speaking,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
equal  others  even  i:i  speech  or  writing ;  and  however  taught  and 
instructed,  they  do  not  wholly  lay  aside  the  nature  of  Deaf  Mutes« 
since  the  defect  of  hearing  remains.  Still  many  of  them  have 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things,  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  of  the  reasons  for  human  actions.  They  become  ra- 
tional and  moral  beings ;  worship  the  Deity;  and  are  not  ignorant 
of  law  and  right.  They  love  their  parents ;  love  those  who  have 
conferred  benefits  on  them.  They  love  mankind;  good  name; 
and  even  grow  fond  of  labour.  They  submit  to  order,  and  wil- 
lingly afford  assistance  to  others.  Having  become  more  culti- 
vated, they  seek  the  conversation  of  others,  and  delight  to  make 
communications  of  their  own  thouglits. 

But  they  retain  the  vice  of  curiosity,  which,  however  puerile  ia 
them,  IS,  nevertheless,  by  the  trouble  it  gives  to  others,  not  unfire- 
quently  the  cause  of  quarrels.  The  ap^ogy  and  explanation  of 
which  is,  the  ignorance  of  so  many  things  which  those  who  hear, 
can  so  easily  and  so  frequently  eomprchend  as  matters  withheld 
from  Deaf  Mutes.  They  accordingly  become  very  impatient,  if 
they  to  whom  they  address  themselves,  do  not  immediately  under- 
stand them.  Having  craved  excuse  for  their  excessive  curiosity, 
he  makes  an  apology  for  their  ignorance  of  those  things  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  speech,  and  by  intercourse  with  those 
who  hear.    For,  having  now  ixxome  conscious  of  their  imbeds 
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love  to  imitate  them,  but  uot  so  much  as  formerly.  They  hnitate 
bad  as  well  as  good,  ;7ith  very  little  discrimination.  For  although 
they  may  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad,  the 
formation  of  a  just  criterion  between  them  is  always  a  work  of 
difficulty,  in  relation  to  practice  and  to  persons ;  points  on  which 
they  very  easily  err  and  are  deceived. 

By  the  absence  of  the  celestial  gifl  of  hearing,  tbe  Deaf  Mutes, 
unless  tutored  by  art,  remain  ignorant  of  the  Deity  and  of  divine 
things,  and  of  all  the  civic  duties  of  virtue  and  morality.  They 
have  so  little  sympathy,  that  they  are  not  moved  by  tlie  miseries 
nor  tears  of  others,  but  exhibit  the  semblance  of  wooden  images 
in  the  form  of  man.  They  are  lustful  and  lecherous ;  bein^  under 
less  restraint  than  those  who  hear,  from  the  advice  and  mstrue-* 
tion  of  parents,  masters,  and  others  in  authority.  Yet  they  have 
some  superiority  as  relates  to  visible  objects :  though  this  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  but  of  little  use  in  the  main,  through  the  difliculty 
of  communication  with  those  who  hear. 

The  author  manifests  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by 
references  to  such  writers  as  Heinicke,  Eschke,  Emsdorfer, 
Petschke,  Moritz,  Reiche,  as  well  as  Sicard,  Casar,  Bebiati,  Des^ 
mortiers,  Alhoy,  Kress  and  Hard.  He  gives  tbe  history  of  the 
instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  which  he  divides  into  two  epochs ;  one 
including  the  time  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  18th;  and  the  other,  extending 
from  the  latter  period  to  our  own  time.  This  is  elucidated  by  a 
veiy  elaborate  and  highly  methodical  catalogue,  made  out  with 
great  labour  and  research.  In  making  this  copious  list,  be  was 
aided  by  his  brother,  Charles  Guyot,  who  was  a  physician.  It 
occupies  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book.  It  would 
be  better  accommodated  to  the  general  reader,  if  the  title  page  and 
table  of  contents  had  been  written  in  Latin  Instead  of  Low  Dutch* 
It  is,  nevertheless,  an  exceedmg  valuable  document  as  it  is. 

I  have  deemed  it  respectful  and  proper  to  submit  to  the  Board 
this  partial  extract.  Should  a  continuation  of  the  undertaking 
be  asked,  it  can  easily  be  produced  at  a  future  meeting. 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL. 

I^ew-  York,  January  26,  1830. 


ADDRESS  AND  CONSTITUTION 

or  THE 

NEW-YORK  FEMAI/E  ASSOCIATION 

TO  AID  IN  GIVIRG  SUPPORT  AND  INSTROCTION 

TO  THE 

iNDKiENT  DBAFAND  DTOiB. 


ADDRESS. 

Six  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  a  number  of  Ladies,  deeply 
impressed  by  tbe  claims  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  community,  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  and 
adopted  tbe  title  of  the  *'  New^York  Female  Assodatim  to  aid  m 
giving  support  and  insinutian  to  the  indigent  Deaf  and  DumhJ'* 
It  is  not  generally  known,  that  by  an  enactment  of  the  Legialatura 
of  the  State  of  New* York,  four  Deaf  Mutes  from  each  Senatorial 
District  of  the  State,  making  thirty^two  in  the  whole,  are  entitled 
to  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  *'  New- York  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  This  Institution  now  contains 
nearly  70  Mutes,  of  which  number,  three  are  supported  and  paid 
for  by  this  Association.  The  great  objects  of  the  Femah  Ammo^ 
datum  have  been,  to  administer  aid  for  the  support  and  instruc- 
tion of  such  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  as  may  be  selected 
and  placed  in  the  Institution  far  the  instmciian  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  City  of  New-  York^  and  who,  for  want  of  adequate 

Srovision,  cannot  otherwise  receive  the  benefits  of  instruction, 
'he  subjects  of  their  charity  have  been  accordingly  selected  in 
general  from  tlie  unsuccessful  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
parent  Institution. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  present  an  annual  Report 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  pubUc  for  the  past  year,  since  a  Society 
so  circumscribed  in  its  means  and  its  operations,  could  scarcely 
have  more  to  recount,  than  a  catalogue  of  unavailing  appeals  for 
relief.  The  Society  are  grateful  for  the  assistance  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  public  in  their  efforts,  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  object, 
little  has  been  done  for  its  promotion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
assert,  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  equally  entitled  with  other 
individuals,  to  the  benefits  of  education;  but  while  so  much  has 
been  done  to  extend  its  advantages  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, they,  from  the  nepessity  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  instruction, 
are  compelled  to  *'  walk  in  darkness  *neath  a  noon-day  sun." 
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Among  the  poorer  class,  too,  this  misfortune  is  of  most  frequent 
occoirence,  so  that  the  large  proportion  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  per'> 
Bona  unprovided  for  by  the  Legislature,  are  condemned  to  povertj 
as  well  as  ignorance.  That  Sie  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  capable  of 
high  attainments  in  arts  and  science,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  many  of  them  are  endowed  with  talents  of  no  mean  order, 
but  the  same  vivacity  and  activity  of  mind  by  which  they  are 
almost  always  distinguished,  displays  itself  in  the  uneducated  in 
violent  and  ungov«m<4ile  pumioiis.  The  diifliculty  of  conveying 
abstract  ideas  to  their  ^minds,  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
proper  system  of  instruction,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  give 
them  any  ideas  of  moral  or  religious  restraint.  They  are  there- 
fore thrown  upon  the  world  without  principles,  and  without  the 
ability  to  obtain  a  liveliheod,  a  burden  to  society  and  to  them- 
selves. These  considerations,  which  have  influenced  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Female  Association,  they  cannot  but  hope,  will  have 
some  weight  with  the  feeling  and  reflecting  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  number  of  their  proteges,  smaU  when  the  Society  was 
instituted,  is  now  still  more  inconsiderable.  The  gradual  decrease 
of  their  means  has  induced  a  fear  that  the  period  may  arrive,  when 
from  the  want  of  support,  the  Society  must  cease  to  be.  Under 
such  an  apprehension,  they  can  only  say  that  its  existence  must 
depend  upon  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent. 

They  therefore  once  more  make  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
benevolence  of  those  whose  children,  by  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence,  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties. 

By  order  of  the  Managers, 

ANICARTHA  MILLER,  Sec'ry, 


CONSTITUTION. 


TITLE. 


Aeticlb  1.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  '^  iVew- 
York  Female  AMsociaiian  to  aid  in  giving  support  and  instruction 
to  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumh."*^ 


OBJECTS  OF  THB  ASSOCIATION. 


AjiTiCLE  2.  The  great  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be,  to 
raise  means  to  administer  aid  for  the  support  and  tuition  of  such 
indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons,  as  may  be  selected  and  placed 
in  the  InOiMimfQr  the  inttrueHan  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the 
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City  of  New- York,  and  who,  for  want  of  adequate  provision,  caa- 
not  otherwise  receive  the  benefits  of  instruction, 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Article  3.  This  Society  may  extend  the  benefits  of  their  As- 
sociation to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  other  States,  but  the  prefer- 
rence  shall  be  given  to  those  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THIS  SOGteTY. 

Article  4.  The  management  of  this  Association  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Managers,  to  consist  of  a  1st 
and  2d  Directress,,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  thiitjr 
other  Managers. 

members. 

Article  5.  A  female,  on  paying  three  dollars  annually,  may 
be  a  member  of  this  Association,  and  eligible  as  a  Manager,  and 
entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  and  enjoy  aU  other  privileges  of  the 
Society :  But  children  and  females  under  sixteen  years  of  age>. 
may  become  members,  by  paying  one  dc^ar  annually,  though  they 
■faidl  not  vote  at  elections. 

HONORARY  AND  LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Article  6.  A  femalcy  on  the  payment  of  twenty  ddlars  or 
more,  at  one  time,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  Life  Mem- 
bership. A  gentleman,  on  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars  or  mere 
at  one  time,  shall  be  an  Honorary  Member. 

ASSOCIATES* 

Article  7.  A  gentleman,  on  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  at 
one  time,  or  not  less  tlian  two  dollars  annually,  shall  be  called  on 
Associate  in  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Association,  and  such 
persons  may  be  invited  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  meet  with 
them  or  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  but  shall  not  be  entitled^ 
to  vote,  and  the  same  privilege  may  be  extended  ta  the  Honorary 
Members^ 

OF  THE  MEETIN08  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Article  8;  The  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Association,  shall 
hold  a  regdlar  monthly  meeting,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
n^onth,  and  such  special  meetings  as  may  be  called  by  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  request  of  any  three  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
for  the  election  of  Officers  and  Managers,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
November  of  each  year ;  but  those  elected  in  July,  1825,  shall 
hold  theu:  offices  untU  the  last  Tuesday  in  November,  18^,  and 
until  others  are  elected  in  their  places^ 
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A  ilVOEUlI  FOR  B0ADIESS. 


Article  9.    Any  fire  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  of  the  So- 
•ciety,  may  be  a  quorum,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 


BT-LAWS. 


Article  10.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to 
*make  all  necessary  By-Laws  for  the  selection  of  pupils,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  concerns  of  the  Association,  and  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ALTERATIONS. 


Article  11.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered,  except  at 
an  annual  meeting,  and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 


PUPILS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION, 

flV  TIIB  mSW-TORK  INSTFrUTION  FOR  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 


Jane  Milhench, 
Benjamin  Gatfield, 
Jambs  Noe. 


OFFICERS,  MANAGERS,  Ac 


OFFICERS. 

Mrs*  C.  D.  CoLftEN,  1st  Directress. 
Mrs.  J.  Clibborne,  2d        do. 
Mrs.  J,  Trulock,  Treasurer. 
Miss  A.  Miller,  Secretary. 

MANAGERS. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Dunham,  Miss  Aun  Livingston, 

Mrs*  J.  F.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Yates, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Tappan,  Mrs.  Thos.  Lyell. 

Mrs.  Gen.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  E.  Lewis, 

Miss  S.  Dujckinck,  Miss  S.  Buchanan, 

Miss  M.  Macomb,  Mrs.  Maria  Banjer, 

Miss  Julia  Lawrence,  Miss  Ann  Jay. 
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V£R8£8  BY  A  MUTE. 


nUfottoming  Verui  art  extraded  from  the  published  Poems  of 
Jkums  Nack,  a  Mute  of  extraordinary  abUities^  who  has  beis 
iwtght  in  the  New-  York  Instiiuiion  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Nack^  however^  is  not  a  Mute  from  birth. 
He  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy,  and  became  Mute  from  a  blow 
on  his  head.  Unable  to  receive  instruction  in  an  ordinary  schod^ 
he  was  sent  to  the  Institution  for  Mutes^  where  he  made  great 
proficiency.  His  Poems  were  written  since  he  left  the  InstitU" 
iion^  and  he  has  improved  himself  much  by  study. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAB. 


How  many  are  now  in  the  cold  grave  reposing 

Who  welcomM  the  dawn  of  the  year  that  has  fled ! 
How  little,  alas !  did  they  think  that  its  closing, 

Should  find  them  enshrined  in  the  urn  of  the  dead ! 
How  many  a  hosom,  now  bounding  as  lightly, 

Shall  yield  its  last  throb,  and  be  motionless  laid ; 
The  spark  of  existence,  now  beaming  so  brightly, 

Extinguished  forever  in  sepulchral  shade : 
How  many  this  year  to  the  gravels  dark  dominions 

Shall  hasten,  who  welcome  its  rising  career. 
Ere  time  once  again  on  his  air-feather'd  pinions 

Shall  usher  the  dawn  of  another  New  Year ! 

And  I,  who  now  muse  on  the  thousands  departed. 

May  follow  them  ere  the  return  of  this  day, 
B^dew'd  with  the  tears  of  some  friend  broken-hearted« 

Who  now  smiles  upon  me  unthinking  and  gay ; 
And  better  than  I  should  survive  to  deplore  them. 

The  few  that  to  share  my  affections  remain, 
O  better  by  far  I  should  perish  before  them, 

Nor  hail  the  return  of  a  New- Year  again. 
The  hearts  that  now  love  me,  will  they  not  regret  me. 

Shall  ever  my  memory  cease  to  be  dear  ? 
The  friends  of  my  bosom, — O  can  they  forget  me, 

If  swept  from  their  sight  by  the  close  of  the  year  7 

If  all  I  have  lov*d  have  repaid  my  affections 

With  ardour  unbounded,  unfeign'd  as  mine  own. 
My  name,  in  the  hearts  of  my  friends  and  connexions, 
,  Shall  ever  be  cherished  on  memory's  throne ; 
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But  little  it  then  will  avail  to  me,  whether 

Remembered  hj  those  I  have  lovM  or  forgot ; 
In  mansions  of  bliss  when  united  together, 

On  earth  if  thej  valued  mj  friendship  or  not, 
Love  breathing  around  in  the  zephyr^s  of  heaven. 

Shall  each  to  the  other  forever  endear. 
Whom  there  our  Redeemer  a  mansion  has  given 

To  Uve  and  to  love  through  Eternity's  Year. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITDTION  FOR  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Of  ignorance  the  former  victims,  here 

Rise  to  a  nobler  and  a  happier  sphere ; 

The  blessings  their  unhappy  lot  denied 

Again  by  education  are  supplied ; 

To  burst  the  clouds  that  wrap  the  mind  in  nighi; 

To  gaze  on  Science  in  her  shrine  of  Ught ; 

When  friends  belovM  in  social  converse  meet. 

To  interchange  with  them  communion  sweet ; — 

With  warm  afiection^s  eloquence  to  tell 

What  fond  emotions  in  the  bosom  swell ; — 

These  blessings  they  have  found, — nor  these  alone ; 

They  know  the  most  sulilime  that  can  be  known — 

They  know  a  God ! — ^to  Him  their  steps  are  led 

The  path  of  everlasting  joy  to  tread ; — 

Their  knees  are  taught  to  bow  His  throne  before ; 

Their  hearts  a  Friend  and  Father  to  adore. 

Before  her  God,  upon  her  bended  knee. 

In  fervent  prayer  the  cherub  infant  see ; 

Her  raven  hair  in  tremulous  wreaths  entwining, 

Upon  her  cheeks  carnation  bed  reclining ; 

While  she  might  seem  to  the  enthusiast's  eyes 

Descended  in  her  beauty  from  the  skies ! 

Her  hps  are  mute, — ^but  from  her  heart  n  prayer 

Ascends  to  heav'n,  is  heard  and  answer'd  there ; 

And  wouldst  thou  know  what  from  that  heart  proceeds  ? 

For  those  who  led  her  to  a  God  she  pleads, 

That  all  the  blessings  they  to  her  have  given, 

May  be  on  earth  repaid  them,  and  in  heaven. 
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Ezlmetfrmn  ike  Mmutes, 


"  WflEftBAS  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  InstitutbH 
for  the  iDstruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  heretofore 
appropriated  all  legacies,  doaations^  subscriptiotis,  &c.  to 
the  fund  set  apart  to  build  the  Asylum ;  and  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  increase  of  pupils,  and  extended  useful- 
ness of  the  Institution,  they  have  provided  ample  means  of 
accommodation,  for  which  purpose  they  have  contracted  a 
debt  of  |8000— therefore 

Sesohed,  That  the  same  sources  of  revenue  be  here- 
after set  apart  to  liquidate  the  said  debt,  until  the  whole  is 
extinguished ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  create  a 
permanent  fund.'' 


Farm  of  a  Bequest. 


Item.    I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Directors  of  ^^  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,"  the  sum  of Dollars,  to  be 

paid  by  my  executors  out  of  my  real  or  personal  estate,  as 
Boon  as  the  settlement  of  my  afiairs  will  permit,  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  said  Institution  for  the  time  being,ln  trust,  to  be 
•applied  by  the  said  Directors,  to  the  benevolent  objects  of 
the  said  Institution. 
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Alphabet  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 


A  a  Bh  Co 


D.d  Ee  Ff 


Gg  HK  li 


J  J  K  k  JL^l 


Oo 
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Pp  Q  S[  Rr 

^^     £P^^      "^^ 


S  s 


T    t  U.ll 


Vy 


Xjc 


m^ 


Zf\z 


&^ 


NEW-YORK      INSTITUTION 


/ 


FOR  THE 


IKSTKUCTIOK 

OP   THE 

DEAF    AND    DUMB, 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE, 

Accompanying  the  Annual  Report  of  the  IHrectort  qf  the  New-  York  butUution 
for  the  Instruction  qf  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

STATE    OF    N£W-YORK,  } 

secretary's  office.    )  Albany^  Jan.  24,  1831. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  presenting  to  the  Legislature  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  (which  has  been  transmitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose,)  begs  leave  respectfully  to  say,  that  the  Directors  have, 
since  the  last  annual  Report,  made  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
management  of  the  Institution.  A  teacher  of  approved  talents 
and  acquirements  has  been  procured  from  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Paris ;  and  Mr.  Peet,  so  well  known  as  a  qualified  instructer  for 
several  years  past  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  has 
also  been  employed  to  reside  with  his  family  at  the  Asylum, 
and  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  government  of  the 
establishment. 

These  sirrangements  for  teachers,  which  the  increase  of  the 
school  rendered  indispensable,  added  to  the  services  of  Mr. 
Loofborrow,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  his  zeal  and  per- 
severance amidst  many  embarrassments,  will  place  the  New- York 
school  for  the  teaching  of  Mutes,  upon  a  footing  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  Institution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  visited  the  New-York  school  during  the 
past  season,  but  did  not  go  through  with  an  examination  of  the 
scholars.  The  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  report  of  the 
Directors,  seems  to  render  an  annual  report  from  the  Superin- 
tendent at  this  time,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
unnecessary. 

Appended   to   the  report  of  the  Directors  is  an   interesting 
statement  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miinor,  the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, giving  an  account  of  his  visits  to  several  deaf  and  dumb 
schools  in  Europe,  and  of  the  arrangements  made  by  him  for  the 
•  enoployment  of  a  teacher  from  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
considerations  presented  in  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, (Doc.  235,)  in  favor  of  building  up  one  good  school 
for  the  instruction  of  mutes,  instead  of  dividing  the  patronage  of 
the  State  and  keeping  alive  two  of  an  indifferent  character. 
The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  is  found  sufficient  to  instruct  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  six  New-England  States  ;  this  State  has 
a  population  about  equal  to  theirs  ;  and  if  it  is  good  economy  for 
six  independent  States  to  patronize  one  school,  surely  this  State 
would  find  it  useful  to  pursue  the  same  course. 

A.  C.  FLAGG. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


DIRECTORS    OF     THE     NEW-YORK    INBTlTUTIOll 


FOR   THE   INSTRUCTION 


THE     DEAF    AND    DUMB, 


LEGISLATURE    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW-YORK. 


FOR  THE   YEAR   1830. 


NEW-YORK  : 
WILLIAM      VAN     NORDEN. 

XOCCCXXXl. 


NOV     •;    ,p 

Rbt.  JAMES  MILNOR,  D.  D^  Premdent, 
PETER  SUARPE,  F\ni  Viee-Prendeni, 
PHILIP  HONE,  Seeand  Vke-Fntideni, 
CHARLES  MAPES^  Treamrw, 
SAMUEL  AKERL Y,  M.  D^  Seeniary. 


SaMUBL  L.  MlTCBlLL,  M.  D^  C.  C.  Cambrelbno, 

Ret.  John  Stanfobd^  D.  D.,  Campbell  P.  WbitBi 

Lewis  Seymoub,  Henry  RuTOKRfl, 

Alex.  H.  Steteni^  M.  D^  Timotby  HEDOBa, 

John  Slideli^  M.  E.  Tuompbon, 

RfCHARD  Wbilby,  Jambb  W.  Domimick, 

Curtis  Bolton,  Rev.  J.  F.  Schrobder, 

Jambb  Smith,  Daniel  E.  Ttlbb, 

John  Rogers,  Jacob  Hartey. 


ITlsftfni  eommftttt  of  IMcs. 
Mra.  EBbii  GilalaBii,        Mn.  EUbb  Tnikick,        Mn.  J.  Clibbone. 

Edgsr  Vorifl,  Retldeni  Phytkicm, 
Hartey  P.  Pebt,  A.  M. 


Ceaclecf. 

Hoffsoe  LoofbdRow,  Nfiss  Mbij  Stonsbiirf , 

Leon  Vsyaie.  John  R.  Bornet 


Mn.  H.  P.  PMt,  Matroiif 

Mm  MartlM  Dudley,  AMUkmi  Mainm, 


William  I.  Waldron,  Steward,  Mr.  Hackett,  atoemaker, 
Gardener,  Mr.  Roach,  TVhr. 

Id,  1831. 


TWELFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


Tbe  DirectOTB  of  this  Institution  most  respectfuUy  submit  the 
following  annual  Report  for  1830,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  rejoice  tnat  they  are  enabled  to  perform  this  duty 
under  a  gratew  sense  of  the  favour  of  Divine  Frovidenee  towards 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  the  objects  of  its  charge  iluring 
the  past  yean 

tbeasurbr's  account. 

An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  current  for  the  year  1830, 
is  hereunto  annexed,  showing  the  receipt  of  916,038.6%  which, 
together  with  $651.31,  the  Imlance  on  hand  8th  January,  1830, 
and  9233.40,  the  balance  of  the  Asylum  fund,  paid  over  to  the 
Treasurer,  makes  an  aggregate  amount  of  916,023.33.  Of  this 
amount  913,251.82  hare  been  expended  for  the  ordinary  and 
some  extraordinary  concerns  of  the  institution,  93,000  in  reducing 
the  debt,  and  9671.51  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  as  by 
the  certificate  of  Uie  Finance  Committee  appended  to  the  Treasurer's 
account.    (Document  No.  1.) 

ASYLUM   fund; 

A  statement  of  the  Asylum  fund,  accompanied  by  the  vouchers 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  constituting  Uiat  fund,  was  de- 
posited  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  at  Albany,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  in  compliance  with  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  build- 
ing an  Asylum  for  tne  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,** 
passed  March  23d,  1827.  A  copy  of  the  statement  which  is  an- 
nexed, (as  Document  No.  2,)  will  rive  a  comprehensive  as  well  as 
detailed  view  of  the  disposition  of  Uiat  fund.  The  vouchers,  how- 
ever, referred  to  in  margin,  are  in  possession  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  State. 

On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1830,  some  time  after  the  foregoing 
statement  was  deposited,  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  a  rbport  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ^^  in  rk- 

JULTION   TO   THB   CENTRAL  AsTLUM   AT   CANAiOHARIB,    AND   THB 

Nbw-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
DuHB."  Had  the  Honorable  Secretary  known  that  such  a  state- 
ment  was  deposited  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  in  conformity  to 
law,  some  of  his  observations  in  relation  to  thia  institution  would 
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in  all  probability  have  been  omitted.  But  as  he  wae  not  aware  of 
the  fact  until  the  report  was  made,  and  as  the  secretary  of  this  in- 
stitution WHS  a^  AU>apy  at  the  time  it  was  presented,  h^  obtained 
leave,  and  did  on  the  15th  March,  1830,  present  to  the  Honorable 
the  Senate  of  the  State,  the  explanations  called  for  by  the  Super- 
intendent'of  Common  Schools.  As  these  explanations  were  pre- 
sented and  leferred  to  a  committee,  the  directors  are  not  aware  of 
their  haring  been  printed,  they  annex  them,  (as  Document  No.  3,) 
and  beg  that  they  may  be  received  as  part  of  this  report. 

PUPILS  RECEIVED  AND  DISMISSED. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  were  68  pupils,  as 
stated  in  the  last  annual  report.  During  the  year,  37  others  have 
been  received,  and  t^  dismissed,  and  85  remain,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  list  of  their  names.  (Document  No.  4.)  This  increased 
number  is  principally  owing  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  provisions  of  an  act,  passed  15th  April,  1830, 
by  which  the  State  provides  for  56  indigent  mutes.  There  has 
been  a  greater  number  of  applicants  for  tl^e  vacancies  produced  by 
this,  act  than  could  be  received.  Desirous,  however,  of  extending 
the  usefulness  of  the  institution,  the  directors  have  felt  warranted 
in  reiaining  some  of  these  applicants  on  the  free  list 

If  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  year  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
pupils,  it  will  give  155  dollars  as  the  average  annual  expense  for 
each  ;  but  if  the  extra  expenses,  amounting  to  1,700  or  more  dol- 
lars are  deducted,  the  average  will  be  reduced  to  about  135  dol- 
lars, which  is  less  than  the  average  for  several  preceding  years. 

MORAL   AND    INTELLECTUAL    IMPROVEMENT* 

That  instruction  improves  the  moral  sense  and  exalts  the  intel- 
lect of  mutes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Fre'quent  and  gratifying  in- 
stances occur.  But  constant  vigilance  is  necessary,  and  sometimes 
also  judiciously  applied  correction,  to  arrest  the  evil  propensities 
of  human  nature,  which  in  the  uninstructcd  mute,  are  not  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  or  revelation.  Hence  they  often  exhibit  bad 
tempers,  habits  and  dispositions,  which  require  patience  and  perse- 
verance to  counteract  and  ameliorate.  Employment  in  some  useful 
occupation  is  also  necessary,  to  improve  the  moral  faculties,  and 
prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  idleness  in  such  a  community. 
This  has  not  been  neglected,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  the 
extent  required  and  intended. 

REWARDS    AND    PUNISHMENTS. 

The  necessity  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  incentives  to  good 
behaviour,  has  frequently  shown  itself,  and  is  a  subject  in  relation  to 
which  difficulty  has  occurred  as  to  the  most  salutary  course.  In 
the  second  circular  of  the  Royal  Institution* in  Paris,  inquiries  are 
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made  and  commnnications  solicited  on  the  subject.  At  our  Asy* 
lum^  some.neat  and  useful  article  of  clothing  has  been  given  by 
way  of  -reward,  and  pumahments  for  misbehaviour  have  been  of  a 
naittre  both  reformatory  and  mild,  as  incentives  to  diligence  and 
good  conduct  The  directors  have  concluded  to  have  a  handsomely 
ornamented  certificate  prepared,  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  on 
leaving  the  school,  if  their  improvement  and  behaviour  should 
warrant  such  a  distinction. 

TEACHERS. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Board  proceed  to  state  the 
very  advantageous  arrangements  which  they  have  been  enabled  to 
make  during  the  past  year,  in  the  departments  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction. . 

The  President,  being  about  to  visit  Europe  in  the  earlv  part  of 
last  spring,  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the.  Board  and  without 
charge  upon  its  funds,  to  obtain,  if  practicable,  a  competent  teacher 
from  one  of  the  most  respectable  foreign  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  endeavours  were  not  successful  in 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  Board  have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  the 
Royal  Institute  at  Paris  kindly  surrendered  to  them  Mr.  Lron 
Yaysse,  one  of  its  well  qualified  professors,  who  was  willing  on 
reasonable  terms  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  to  ta^e  a 
station  in  our  Asylum.  He  accompanied  the  president  on  his  re- 
turn, and  has  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  professor  ;  and  the  Board 
have  reason  to  believe,  as  well  from  the  high  recommendations  of 
the  director  and  administration  of  the  Royal  Institute  at  Paris,  as 
from  their  own  observation  since  he  has  entered  upon  his  office, 
that  Mr.  Yaysse,  in  point  of  moral  and  literary  qualifications,  and 
their  ui^eful  adaptation  to  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  a  very  important  acquisition  to  the  institution. 

Besides  the  advantages  derived  from  the  services  of  a  teacher 
capable  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  the  Abb^s  De 
L^Ep^e  &nd  Sicard,  with  such  improvements  as  have  been  made  in 
them  since  the  death  of  those  eminent  men,  the  Board  have  also 
been  successful  in  engaging  the  permanent  services  of  Mr*  Harvey 
P.  Peet,  so  well  known  as  a  highly  qualified  instructer,  for  several 
years  past,  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Peet  is  to 
reside,  with  his  family,  at  the  Asylum,  and  to  have  the  name  and 
office  of  Principal ;  and  in  that  character,  besides  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  instruction,  he  is  to  have  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  government  of  the  establishment,  in  its  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  departments,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Board  have  already  established,  or  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

Mr.  LoovBORROW  and  Miss  Stansbttrt,  who  have  so  long  given 
the  Board  the  benefit  of  their  talents  and  experience  in  the  duties 
of  instruction,  also  continue  their  services  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal,  and  the  professor  from  France.     The  Board  apprehend 
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hare  been  under  cultiration  (luring  the  past  season,  producing- 
several  successive  crops.  Every  vegetable  production  usually 
cultivated  in  gardens  has  b^en  raised,  and  the  pupils  have  enjoyed 
them  in  abundance  while  they  were  fresh  and  good;  and  a  la^ge 
sIocIl  has  been  laid  up  for  winter  supplies.  When  a  surplus  quan- 
tity of  perishable  articles  was  on  hand,  it  was  sent  to  matket 
and  sold.  The  amount  received  from  such  sales  is  stated  in  die 
treasurer's  account ;  but  if  we  add  to  it  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
articles  consumed  during  the  isummer«  and  of  those  laid  up  for 
winter,  the  sum  would  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  gaj*den. 

SUPERVISORS*    PUPILS,   ^C 

The  interest  which  others  have  taken  in  the  Institution  has  not 
been  diminished.  The  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  New- York 
continue  the  provision  for  eleven  mutes  conunenced  last  year,  and 
the  Female  Association  still  have  three  children  in  the  school. 

DONATIONS. 

If  further  evidence  were  wanting  that  this  institution  has  merited 
and  continues  to  attract  public  attention  and  regard,  it  would  be 
found  in.  the  liberal  donations,  during  the  past  year,  in  money, 
books  for  a  library,  materials  for  a  cabinet,  and  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees,  to  ornament  the  grounds  around  the  Asylum.  Credit  is 
given  to  the  numerous  individuals  from  whom  they  were  received, 
and  a  list  annexed.  (Document*  No.  6.) 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  grounds  around  the  Asylum  have  been  much  improved  and 
ornamented  by  cultivation,  ditching,  draining,  and  fencing,  and  by 
bettering  the  roads  leading  to  the  Third  and  Fifth  Avenues,  the  two 
great  thoroughfares  from  the  Asylum  to  the  city.  This  work  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  and,  owing  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  ground,  it 
has  been  considerably  expensive.  Further  expenditures  for  similar 
work  will  in  all  probability  be  necessary. 

As  good  water  is  one  of  the  indispensable  necessairies  of  Hfe,  the 
Board  have  made  great  efibrts  to  procure  the  same,  and  dter  some 
discouragement  and  delay,  hope  they  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
their  object 

OTHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  President  to  several  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, has  been  the  means  of  opening  an  intercourse  from  which  a 
.  friendly  correspondence  may  be  anticipated  ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  reports  already  received,  others  may  be  expected.  A  number 
of  valuable  books  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  French, 
Gennan,  and  Italian,  have  been  purchased  in  Europe  and  placed  in 
our  library,  and  an  agent  has  been  directed  to  procure  the  most 
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approved  works  from  Germany.  During  the  year  a  communica- 
tion and  report  have  been  reeeired  from  the  institution  for  deaf 
mutes,  at  Troyes,  in  France,  and  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  established  a  school  for  them  in  Calcutta,  (East  Indies,)  wishing 
to  open  a  communication,  and  receive  the  reports  of  this  Institution. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  observes,  in  his  report  as 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  made  to  the  Honorable  the 
Senate,  March  3d,  1830,  as  follows : — *'  The  facts  and  opinions 
which  have  been  aUuded  to,  give  the  strongest  assurance  that 
one  school,  well  supported,  and  furnished  with  competent  teachers, 
would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  present  and  future  wants  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  State.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  case,  the  Superintendent  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  a  grant  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  loca- 
ted at  Canajoharie.  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  New- York 
Asylum  is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
will  attend  school  This  building  will  accommodate  from  160  to 
200  scholars,  and  the  State  has  paid  $10,000  towards  its  erection. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  Directors  of  this  Institution  will 
procure  an  additional  number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  place 
the  school,  as  they  now  have  the  power  of  doing,  upon  as  good  a 
footing  as  either  of  the  schools  at  Hartford  or  Philadelphia  ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  good  economy,  to  concentrate 
the  patronage  of  the  State  and  of  individuals,  in  building  up  one 
good  school." 

The  preceding  detail  on  the  subject  of  teachers,  will  show  the 
earnestness,  zeal,  and  success,  with  which  the  Directors  have  exert- 
ed themselves  to  conform  to  the  expectations  held  forth  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  their  determination  to  fulfil,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  their  power,  the  utmost  expectations  of  the  Legislature.  In 
relation  to  the  subject  now  referred  to,  while  they  feel  by  no  means 
disposed  improperly  to  interfere  with  other  schools,  they  never- 
theless deem  it  their  duty  to  express  to  the  Legislature  their 
willingness  to  receive,  accommodate,  and  instruct,  any  number  of 
pupils  that  may  be  provided  for  by  the  munificence  of  the  public, 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means.  If  the  views  of  the  Secretary, 
as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  should  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  should  appear  to  them  as  to 
him,  that  it  will  administer  to  the  '*  bests  interests  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb"  to  consolidate  the  Central  Asylum  with  this  Institution,  the 
Directors  would  readily  make  arrangements  to  receive  their  pupils 
and  teachers,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  might 
prescribe. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 
Samuel  Akerlt,  SecWy.  JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

Sew^Yvrky  January  ^h,  1831. 
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Abstract  of  the  Account  Current  of  Charles  Mapes,  Treasurer 

of  the  Institution^  for  the  year  1830. 

RECEIPTS  IN  1830. 

Balance  of  Aooount  from  1689, $651  31 

,,           Asylum  Fund,  received  from  Asylum  Committee,  233  40 

Received  from  Comptroller,  for  State  pupila, 5,263  79 

„         „     Mayor  of  New-York,  for  lottery  tioenaefi,     -        -        -  7,000  00 

„         „     Superviflors  of  New- York,  through  City  Comptroller,   -  1,650  00 

„         „     TVeaaurer  of  New-Jeney,  for  New-Jeraey  State  pupib,  453  3^ 

„         „     pay  and  pait-paj^  pupils^    -^ 716  11 

„         „     Female  Association,  for  their  pupils^            .        -        -  231  76 

„         „     donations  and  subscriptions,  in  cash,            -                -  212  62} 

„         „     sale  of  garden  produce, 151  624 

„         „     sale  of  produce  of  work-shop^      ...       -        -  196271 

„         M     parents  of  children,  for  shoes  and  clothing  fumisbedy    -  151104 

„         „     sale  of  elementary  exercises, 12  00 

816,923  33^ 

EXPfiNDrrURES  IN  1830. 

For  superintendence  and  tuition, $3^137  50 

„    steward,  matron,  gardener,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  servants,           -  1,012  32 

„    interest  on  debt, 744  40 

„    reducing  debt, 3,000  00 

„   ground  rent  to  Corporation, 150  00 

„    provisbns  and  sroceiies, 3,119  54 

„    wood  and  coal  for  fuel,  and  carting  them, 797  29 

„    shoes  for  pupils,  before  engaging  shoemaker,        ....  65  68 

„    dry  goods  for  doUuns  for  pupil^ 181  66 

„    leat&r  and  findings  for  shoe  shop^ 325  66 

„   insurance, 103  76 

„    printing,  advertising,  postage^     ....*..  149  33 

„    tin-ware,  stoves,  stove-pipe,  erecting  and  reniirin^,                       -  121  94 
„    expenses  of  teacher  nom  Europe,  and  oelegations  to  Albany, 

Washington,  and  Hartford, 678  30 

„   advance  to  teacher  from  Europe^ 900  00 

„    lightning-rods  and  blacksmith's  work, 108  12 

„    books  and  stationary, 236  90 

„    hardware, 123  60 

„   boards,  plank,  paling,  &c.  for  fencing, 973  17 

„   furniture,  Uinds,  bedsteads, 218  31 

„    new  oven,  plastering  round  chimneys, 145  05 

„    iMricks  for  oven,  paving,  Ume,  sand,  and  carting,           •        •        •  152  53 

„   garden,  forseeds,  box,  maniire,  &c. 101  88 

„   a  hoTN,  a  cow,  cart,  and  hameai^ 158  81 

„    oats,  hay,  and  straw, 170  54 

„    making  stone  wall,  blasting  rocks,  ditching,  paving,  dx.       •  599  25 

„    sundries,  as  cart  and  carriage  hire,  crockery,  leather  hose^  sign,  &c.  176  184 

Balance  in  cash,  December  28^  1830,  carried  to  new  account,  671  51| 

$16,923  33 

The  Committee,  having  examined  the  accounts  of  Charles  Mapea,  Treasurer,  and 
oompared  them  with  the  vouchers,  report  a  balance  in  his  hands^  due  the  Institotion, 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  fiAy-one  cents. 

PETER  SHARPE,  \  r^,,,^^  «/i^«n»* 
JNO.  SLIDELL,      \  <^«w*'»"''«  qfFtMHux, 
Nop-  York,  22d  December,  1830. 
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( NO.  2.  ) 

nrO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

In  oonibnditj  to  the  provinons  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  building  an  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  dty  of  New  York,**  pawed  23d  Maich,  1837,  the  Directors  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  herewith  transmit  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
the  ▼ottchers  for  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  aa  also 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Directors  of  the  said  Institution,  and  set  apart  for  th^ 
purposes  aforesaid,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $36,870  33. 

This  sum  has  been  expended  and  accounted  for  by  the  accompanying  Touchers, 
«nder  the  foUowing  heads,  viz : 

Carpenter's  contract  for  building  the  Asylum,           ....  $13^000  00 

Mason's          do.               do.               do.                ....  10,875  00 

Rough-casting  outside  of  the  Asylum, 1,017  00 

Digging  cellar,  carting  stone,  Ac.             -  338  31 

Blasting  fofundation  rock,  sinking  well  through  the  rock,  Ac.     -       •  1,317  69 

Extra  mason's  work,      .........  665  74 

Out-houses  and  extra  carpenter's  work,            4,953  41 

Insurance^ 198  00 

Superintending  bmlding  and  contracts^            1,000  00 

Sundiy  other  accounts,            1,405  40 

To  Superintendent  for  sundry  disbursements,           ....  576  38 

Returned  to  Treasurer  of  the  Institution, 1,533  40 

936,870  33 


Of  this,amount  there  has  been  expended  934,893  for  building  and  rough-casting 
the  Asylum ;  83,000  for  out-houses,  including  the  work-shop,  8tf3>le^  storehouse,  &c. ; 
and  Sl}533  40  cents  have  been  returned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  for  ordi- 
nary purposes ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  fund  has  been  expended  as  will  be  more 
IMTticularly  explained  by  the  accomparfying  account  and  vouchers. 
By  order  of  the  Directors. 
[Signed]  JAMES  MILNOR,  PretiderU. 

Samuel  Axealy,  Secretary. 

DR.  Asylum  Fund  {qf  the  Nev^  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  qf  the  Dettf 
and  Dumb)  deposited  in  the  Meehanict?  Bank^  in  the  name  qf  John  Stidell, 
Peter  Sharpen  and  Stephen  Allen, 

Jan.  S8th,  1830.  To  cash  received  at  sundry  times  since  June,  1897,  836^870  33 


CR. 


Asylum  PuTid,  4^ 


ASHEft  RILET'S  contract  FOR  CARPENTER'S  WORK. 

81,300  00 
1,300  00 
1,300  00 


1^0.  1.  Sept  26, 18S7,  by  first  payment, 
3w  Dec  17,     ,,  second   do. 

a  April  26,  1828,       third      do. 


4.  June  5, 

5.  July3» 

6.  Aug.    1, 

7.  Sept  11, 

8.  Oct  11, 

9.  Nov.  24, 
10.  Dec.  17, 


fourth  do. 

fifth  do. 

sixth  da 

seventh  do. 

eighth  da 

ninth  da 

tenth  do. 


1,300  00 
1^00 
1,300  00 
1,300  00 
1,300  00 
1,300  00 
1,300  00 


813,000  00 


813,000  00 


IS  POCOllKlfTS. 


$13,000 


HORACE  BUTLER'S  CONTRACT  FOR  MASON  WORE. 


No.  11.  Sept  %.  1927,  by  iSnt  pRyment, 

Sl,900  00 

ia.D«.8,       „ 

■econd  da 

1,900  00 

13.  ApfO  96,1808, 

14.  May  12,     „ 

thiid      do.       -        . 

1,900  00 

famth    do.       .        - 

1,900  00 

15.  iiiiiel9,    „ 

fifth       do.       .        . 

1,900  00 

16.  Aug.  13,    ,. 

■ith      do.       -       • 

1,900  00 

17.  Aug.  13.    „ 

■e^nth  do.       .        . 

1,900  00 

la  Oct  11.      „ 

eighth    do.       .        . 

1,900  00 

10.Nor.«,    „ 

ninth     do.       .       - 

1,975  00 

CORKBLIUS  MTERR, 

DIGGING  CELLAR,  CARTING 

0TON%  AC. 

No.  90i  Sept  17,  1827, 

onaooount, 

$5000 

9LOct.ai       „ 

do.              -       . 

fiOOO 

»Dec29,     „ 

S3,  mrt.  31,  im, 

do.              .       - 

100  00 

do. 

0438 

9LAng.fn.    ., 

infbU,        .       .       . 

6393 

L.  BONNEMER  AND  GEORGE  GILL,  ROUGH-CABTING  OUTSIDE. 

No.  S5.  Sept  1,  18961  by  fint  pRyment  to  Bonnemer,  $400  00 

96.  Septll,    „          second    do.               da    >  450  00 

97.  Sept  30;  1839,  by  amoont  ^  Geone  GiUfor 

lephstenng  nortS  ads  of 

Asylum,           ...  167  00 

X«N  GALLIKSR  AND  JOHN  FOHET,  BLASTING  POUND ATION  AND  OTHER 
ROCK,  AND  SINKING  WILL,  AC. 

No.  98.  Aqg.  14, 1897,  by  pRy*t  to  Galliker  on  aoCt,  $170  00 

99.StfiLl%    „       da                  da  900  00 

30.  Gets,        »        da                  da  100  00 

31.  Oct  99;  „  da  da  950  00 
39L  Dec  18;     ^       da                  do.  64  94 

33.  Oct  11,    1896;    da                  da  100  00 

34.  Dec.  8k  „  da  da  45  00 
35.Aiig.9B,     „        da                  da  99  50 

36.  Sept  I,      „     by  pay*t  to  J.  Pohey  on  aoet,  100  00 

37.  OoL  11,  „  da  da  100  00 
3a  Oct  5^     1899,    da                  da  165  95 

HORACE  BUTLER,  EXTRA  MASON  WORK. 

Na  39.  BfaichS,  1889,  bypRymentonaooooBt,  $547  97 

40.  Sqit  14,     „        da            in  Adl,        -       -  107  77 

ASBSR  RILET.   CONTRACT   FOR  OUT-HOUSES   AMD   EXTRA  WORK,   FOE 
FENCING^  FIXTURES,  AND  SCHOOL  fVRNimtE. 

Na  41.  Dec.  97, 1898,  by  pRytooROOtofoat^hoassi^  $1,000  00 

«  Jen.  31,  1899;       db.                     da  1,000  00 

43.  Mar.  16,    „           da                     da  500  00 

44.  MRy99;     „           da                     da  500  00 

45.  July  3,  „  da  da  300  00 
4fiL  Sept  9,  M  da  far  other  woll^  1,560  79 
47.  D«r99;     „           da              da        -       -  79  69 


1Q;875  09 


338  31 


1,017  00 


1,3171 


655  74 


4,963  41 
$39,157  15 


docuAnts.  43 

AmQUDt  brought  forw^ard,  932,157  1& 


No.  48.  Sept  3,  1828,  byamt  ptid  piem.  of  insunnoe,  $106  00 

49.  May  8,  1829,           do.                      do.  90  00 

M.  E.  THOMPSON,   FOR   PLANS,    DRAFTS,   AND   SUPERINTENDING 
BUILDINGS   AND  CONTRACTS. 

No.  50.  Jan.  11, 18S8;  by  payment  on  account,  $350  00 

51.  June  10,    „               do.              do.               -  250  00 

52.  Nov.  34,    „               do.              do.               -  250  00 

53.  Mar.  28,  1829,           do.      infiiU,         -        -  350  00 


SUNDRY  OTHER  ACCOUNTS. 

N&  54b  Sept.  17, 1827,  by  amount  paid  for  shingles, 

55.  Sept  17,    „  do.  carting  shmglesi 

56.  Feb.  S^       „     by  amount  paid  Wm.  Ea^rlcMm, 

for  maitle  ehimneypieces, 

57.  May  33,  1899,  by  amount  paid  W.  B.  BoQis, 

for  a  desk,  ... 

68.  Aug.  18;     „      by  amount  paid  J.  C.  Bayles, 

forblindi^  .       .       . 

59.  Sept  85^    „      by  amount  paid  Andrew  Sit- 

cber,  for  painting, 

60.  Dee.  30,     „      by  amount  paid  Woodruff  & 

Smith,  for  fixing  the  woik- 
ihop^         -       -       -       - 


TO  M.  E.  THOMPSON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BUILDINGS,  TO  PAT  SUNDRY 
ACCOUNTS. 

No.  61.  Dec  13^  1898,  by  am't  paid  on  aoc't  af  work,         $350  00 
69.  April  35, 1839,  do.  do.  150  00 

63.  Aug.  18,'   „  do.  da  76  38 

RBTURIIBD  TO  CHARLES  MAPES^  TREASURER  OF  THE  INSTITUTION, 
FOR  ORDINARY  PURPOSES. 

Na  64.  Septal,  1837,  by  amount  repaid  C.  Mapes,  -  1^500  00 

65.^FeUl0,  1839,                do.           do.  500  00 

€6.Dec38»     j,                   da           da           -  300  00 
67.  Jan.  38;  1890,  by  amount  repaid  C,  Mapei^ 

balance  of  Asylum  Fund,    -  233  40 


$490  05 
34  35 

349  00 

50  00 

17100 

398  10 

83  00 

198  00 


1,000  00 


1,405  40 


576  38 


1,533  40 
936,870  33 


The 
oflfceat 


is  a  copy  of  the  one  deposited  by  me  in  the  Comptroller's 
SAMUEL  AKERLT,  Secr^ry, 


<  NO.  8. ) 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORg. 

lliiflibscriber,  SocntaiT  of  the  New-Toik  Institution  for  tha Imtnirtion  of  tba 
Deaf  and  Domb^  ooofldeia  it  his  duty  to  aobmit  the  foUowing  explaoaftio«s»  called  for 
'  r  the  RqMt  of  the  SuperinlBiident  of  Gammon  Schocb^  ptesented  to  thaStoMte 
^  3d,  1830^  OH  the  subject  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumbi 


by  thai 

MaichS 


14  DOCUMENTS. 

The  Soperintendent  gtates  that  the  coit  of  the  ABylam,  and  the  diepoaition  of  ibe 
Aaylum  fund,  ouffht  to  have  been  given  in  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Iniiitutioti. 

The  Asylum  land,  specially  so  called,  was  created  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  imd  its  necessary  appendages,  in  or 
near  the  city  of  New- York.  The  money  constituting  said  fand  was  deposited  in  the 
Mechanics'  bank  of  New- York,  in  the  name  of  jShn  Slidell,  Peter  Sham,  and 
Stephen  Allen,  and  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  drawn  except  upon  a  check,  signed  by  two 
of  tLem,  on  a  requisition  certifying  that  the  money  was  due.  This  was  acoonungly 
a  distinct  account  from  that  of  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures,  kept  by  tab 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  who,  as  usual,  renaered  his  account  early  in  January, 
1830,  for  examination,  in  order  that  it  might  accompany  the  annual  report  for  the 
preceding  year.  When  the  said  report  was  prepared,  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
Legialatiue,  the  Asylum  account  was  not  made  out,  but  it  was  ascertained  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  in  charge  of  the  Asylum  fimd,  that  when  certain  biUs 
were  paid,  there  wouki  be  a  balance  of  Q233  40  of  said  fund,  which  would  be  paid 
over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  the  account  closed,  and  a  statement  rendered, 
accompanied  by  the  vouchers,  to  be  deposited  according  to  law,  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Comp^noUer  of  the  State.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  particulars  of  the  cost 
of  the  Asylum,  and  the  expenditure  of  Uie  Asylum  fund,  were  not  given  in  the  elevonth 
annual  report  It  was  subsequently  presented,  and  the  subscriber  has  deposited 
the  statement  of  the  Asylum  fund  and  the  vouchers  for  its  expenditure  in  the  Comp- 
troUer's  office,  and  this  was  done  before  the  Superintendent's  report  was  presented  to 
the  Senate.  It  was  known  to  the  Directors  that  the  expense  of  the  Asylum  had 
exceeded  the  original  estimate^  but  the  details  were  not  in  posseanon  <^  those  charged 
with  the  dutjT  of  preparing  the  annual  report 

From  the  information  contained  in  the  statement  deposited  in  the  Comptroller's 
offiot,  it  now  appears  that  the  total  anK>unt  of  the  Asylum  fimd,  disbursed  by  the 
special  Committee  in  charge  of  said  fund,  was        ....      $36^870  33 

Tliis  amount  was  produced  as  follows^  viz : 
Appropriated  by  the  State,  in  1827,        ....    $10,000  00 
R^UBod  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  15,870  33 

Borrowed  by       do.  do 11,000  00 

36,870  33 

Of  this  amount,  Sl>533  40  have  been  repaid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Inititution  fi>r 
tnrdinary  purposes,  and  accounted  for  by  him,  leaving  a  large  sum  to  be  explained  and 
aooountea  for,  expended  on,  in,  and  about  the  Asylum,  of  <35,336  93 

The  statement  deposited  in  the  Comptroller's  office  further  shows, 


The  amount  of  original  contract  for  the  Asylum, 
Amount  of  original  contract  for  out-houses, 
Contracts  for  rough-castinff  outside^    . 
Architect,  superintending  bmldin|^  &c.,     . 
Extra  mason  work  lor  astems,  sinks,  Ac., 
Blasting  rocks,  and  ditching, 

Insurance^ 

Other  accounts, 


$23^870  00 
3»300  00 
1,017  00 
1,000  00 

655  74 
1,317  69 

198  00 
3^978  50 


The  original  estimate,  as  stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was 
about  920,000  00  for  tlie  Asylum,  which  estimate,  as  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  him 
of  the  16th  June,  1827,  (Document  E.  of  his  report,)  was  made  on  the  piesumptioii 
that  all  our  building  materials  of  stone  could  be  obtained  on  tho  premisei^  where  it 
was  thought  the^  could  be  quarried.  At  that  time  contrM^ts  had  not  been  entered 
into^  and  the  estunate  of  the  architect  was  contingent  upon  the  abundance  of  rock 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  supplying  materials  for  stone  building.  Subsequent  trials 
proved  that  the  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Asylum  would  not 
TOmish  good  building  stone,  and  when  propMals  for  contract  were  wsoed  to  erect  a 
atractore  of  stone  on  the  plan  and  of  the  si»  proposed,  it  was  found  to  exceed 
cxpectetioLandtoamiHUitto  more  than  995,006  00,  while  the  aSen  to  build  of 
bnck  ware  leas. 


DOCUMENTS.  1^ 

In  the  meuk  time  the  architect,  together  with  the  eubecriber,  visited  the  iiutitatioiw 
nt  Philadelphia  and  Hartfoid,  to  aaoertain  if  any  improvements  or  alterations  could 
be  suggested,  after  examining  the  conveniences,  arrangements,  and  structure  of  the 
buildups  lor  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  those  places.  They  saw  nothing  to  admire, 
either  m  the  aichitectuie  or  {inning  of  the  Asylum  at  HartibnL  The  one  in 
Philadelphia  is  a  neat  and  chaste  piece  of  architecture  in  its  external  appearance^ 
but  its  mternal  arrangement  is  acknowledged  to  be  inconvenient  The  visiters 
admired  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  dormitories,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  on  their  return  irom 
Philadelphia.  The  propositbn  of  stone  stepe  leading  to  the  dormitories  added 
$I,<>00  to  the  preceding  estimate  for  budding  the  Asylum.  When  the  circumstances 
weie  all -taken  into  consideration,  it  was  proposed  to  retain  the  same  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  but  to  shorten  the  building,  and  reduce  the  stories.  A 
new  plan  was  aocordingly  made  and  subnutted,  but  it  so  altered  the  size  and  propor- 
tions of  all  its  parts,  that  the  architect  declared  it  would  not  be  creditable  when  so 
erected  to  anv  one  concerned. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  acceptthe  offers  to  erect  a  brick  building  according  to  the 
first  plans|  at  an  expense  of  $23,870,  for  work  and  materials,  except  foundation 
stone.  Other  offers  were  considerable  higher.  The  contracts  were  qgned  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  and  the  building  was  commenced  in  October,  1827.  It  is 
due  to  the  contractors,  Mr.  Asher  Riley,  carpenter,  and  Mr.  Horace  Butler,  mason, 
to  say,  that  they  have  done  justice  to  the  Institution,  and  that  their  work  and  mate- 
rials were  substantial  and  good. 

The  outrhouses  are  a  stable,  a  work-shop  with  a  stone  foundation  and  cellar  under 
it,  a  shed  in  the  rear  of  the  Asylum  110  feet  bng,  in  one  end  of  which  is  a  store- 
house, in  the  centre  anrivy,  and  in  the  other  end  a  room  intended  for  a  stoie-room, 
but  now  occupied  by  tne  gardener.    These  together  cost  about  $3,300. 

l*he  rough -castiug  (at  stucco^)  on  the  outsit  of  the  Asylum,  was  executed  by  the 
first  contract,  for  $£0^  including  work  and  materials,  but  last  winter  the  plastering 
all  came  off  of  the  north  sidb.  The  Directon  sued  for  damages,  but  accepted  $75, 
by  compromise,  on  account  of  doubts  whether  they  could  recover  on  the  contract, 
"nie  contractor  was  not  the  builder  of  the  Asylum.  An  agreement  was  made  with 
another  person  to  repair  the  damages  for  $167,  the  materials  to  be  found  by  the 
Directors.    It  has  withstood  the  past  winter  without  alteration. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollus  was  paid  the  architect  for  plans,  drafts,  contracts, 
and  superintendinff  the  whole  from  the  commencement,  in  1827,  to  the  oompletioa 
and  occupancy  of  Uie  Asylum  in  April,  1829. 

There  was  some  extra  mason  work  found  necessary  after  the  building  was  finished, 
not  included  in  the  contract.  Two  brick  partitions  were  made  in  the  basement 
story,  the  areas  were  paved  with  brick,  two  large  brick  cisterns  were  constructed, 
the  privies  plastered,  and  pillars  of  brick,  instead  of  wood,  put  under  the  stoopa^  &c 
aU  of  which  cost  $6&5  74. 

There  was  paid  for  blasting  rocks,  $1,317  66.  To  this  amount  ma^  be  added 
$200  for  the  same  purpose,  induded  in  another  account.  These  expenditures  were 
ahnost  all  for  extra  work,  unforeseen,  and  absolutely  necessary.  Two  sinks,  two 
cjsteros^  and  a  well,  had  all  to  be  blasted  through  the  rock.  Where  the  Aaylum 
stands^  the  rock  was  also  blasted  to  obtain  a  leveiand  depth  for  the  basement  story, 
but  this  rock  was  miraceous  and  brittle,  and  not  fit  for  building,  and  it  requixod 
additional  expense  to  remove  it. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-ei^ht  doUara  were  paid  for  policies  of  insuranee^  includ- 
ing an  extra,  or  carpenter's  nsk,  while  buildmg.  Otoer  policies  were  afierwaid 
taken  out,  and  will  not  expire  until  May  next  (1830.) 

The  balance  of  expensecs  as  stated  above,  amounting  to  $3,978  50,  includes  extim 
carpenter's  work  for  fencing,  fixtures,  school  furniture^  and  inside  shuttersi  and 
other  bills  for  blinds,  chimneyplcces,  coal-grates,  bedding,  bedsteads,  and  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  that  large  establishment,  a  horse  and  cart,  &c. 

These  constitute  the  amount  above  stated,  of  ^5,336  U3,  as  near  as  the  subscriber 
can  recollect,  from  the  general  statement,  without  having  the  details  of  the  bills 
before  him.  Some  of  these  expenditures  have  been  unexpected,  and  were  unavoid- 
able. It  is  believed,  however,  by  good  judges^  that  the  money  expended  on  the 
Asylum  buildings  and  adjacent  grounds,  has  not  been  wasted  or  pronisely  lavished. 
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The  expenie  of  the  Asylum  and  ont-hoiiflM,  is  bat  little  more  than  the  exMMe  of 
the  American  Asylnm,  at  Hartford,  and  it  is  larger,  handsomer,  mora  substairaa],  con- 
venient, and  commodious  than  the  one  in  Connecticut  The  Asylum  hi  Haitfoid, 
can  accommodate  about  140  mutes,  the  one  in  Philadelphia  over  150.  Much  of  ^ 
expense  incurred  in  New- York,  arose  from  the  nature  <n  the  ground  and  its  locality. 
The  well,  for  instance,  was  blasted  through  the  rock  at  an  expense  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  dollars,  and  as  the  water  is  not  good,  the  Directora  will  be  under 
the  uecesnty  <^  sinking  another.  The  rock  is  not  &r  beneath  the  surfiu»,  and  it  is 
covered  with  a  day  which  holds  water,  and  has  required  draining,  for  which  purpose 
more  than  9^000  foet  of  blind  or  covered  drains  have  been  made  about  the  premises. 

To  meet  the  expenditure  above  accounted  for,  it  wiO  be  seen,  by  the  preoe£nff 
statement,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  raised  815^870^  and  bcMrrowed  811,00£ 
They  were  aware  that  borrowing  would  be  a  subject  of  censure ;  but  they  thought 
by  stoppinff  and  leaving  the  bimdings  unfinished,  and  the  object  unaooompIislMd, 
they  would  be  equally  censurable,  and  if  they  had  reapplied  for  a  further  State 
appropriation,  they  did  not  believe  the  Legislature  woukl  make  it  Tb^,  therefore, 
borrowed  the  deficiency,  determined  to  proceed  until  their  plans  were  raOy  aDoom- 
plishod,  convinced  that  their  zeal  was  exercised  in  a  good  causey  and  that  their  mo- 
tives would  not  be  impeached.  Looking  back,  too,  to  the  means  which  th^  had 
used  to  raise  an  amount  beyond  what  was  required  of  them  by  law,  they  fett  that 
the  debt  contracted  oould  be  liquidated,  and  they  still  feel  and  believe  that  they  can 
nadually  liquidate  it,  without  calling  upon  the  Legidature  for  further  aid.  They 
00  not  now  ask  assistance  for  that  purpose,  but  that  the  destitute  may  be  sent  ia 
occupy  the  house  preoared  for  them,  and  receive  the  benefits  which  the  Institutkni 
can  bestow  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretaxy  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common  SehocAi^  does 
injustice  to  the  Directon  of  the  Kew-Yoric  Institution,  by  his  observation,  *' There 
is  among  those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  New- York  Schocj,  a  perti- 
nacity on  this  subject,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  and  which  presents  a  strong  barrier 
to  the^  introduction  of  any  improvements."  And  a^ain,  he  cays^  "  They  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  any  alteration  is  necessary  in  their  system  of  mstruction." 

As  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  subscriber  b^  leave  to  state  the  &6ts,  that  they 
have  been  some  tame  pest  negodating  to  obtam  a  teacher  from  Paris ;  and  when, 
during  the  last  summer,  it  was  ascertained  that  their  oEen  were  not  accepted.  Dr. 
Milnor,  President  of  the  Institution,  went  to  Hartford,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
eflfort  to  procure  a  teacher  from  that  school.  Subsequently  an  efler  of  S1|000  per 
annum,  and  board,  was  made  to  the  second  teacher  in  Philadelphia,  and  refbsed.  And 
the  subscriber  is  advised,  since  his  arrival  in  Albany,  that  Dr.  Milnor  is  about  to 
visit  Europe,  and  be  absent  from  New- Yorit  for  a  few  monthly  and  before  his  return 
will  visit  Paris.  He  is  authorized  by  the  Directon  personally  to  inquire  for,  and,  if 
possible,  to  engage  a  teacher  of  mutoi,  a^  the  Royal  Institutbn,  where  the  pnndiJes 
and  practice  of  the  A\M  Sicard,  are  pursued,  and  where,  it  is  believed,  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  his  oeath.  In  addition  to  these  foc^  the  Directon 
have  provided  large  slates,  to  conform  to  the  method  pursued  at  Hartfofd,  and  in 
thehr  eleventh  annual  report  they  acknowledge  a  deficienc^r  in  teachers. 

The  Directon  have  proceeded  thus  fkt,  with  a  determination  that  this  State  should 
have  the  first  institution  for  mutes  in  the  countir.  They  now  have  the  largest 
buUding,  but  to  be  upon  "  as  good  a  footing**  as  other  schools,  they  want  additional 
pupils,  additional  teachers,  and  additional  means. 

The  Institution  at  Hartford,  has  an  income  of  between  14  and  815^000  from  pay 
popihs  and  a  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  township  of  land  granted  by  Congress, 
believed  to  exceed  $100,000,  producing  a  probable  annual  incoms,  from  all  their 
sources  of  revenue,  of  over  $20,000. 

The  Superintendent  states,  that  **  there  is  annually  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
(New- York)  School,  in  pursuance  of  Legislative  enactments,  about  $S^7U0."  This 
is  neariy  the  amount  of  the  last  year,  and  it  arose  from  the  fottery  lioenses  in  the 
dty,  and  from  the  act  providing  for  32  indigent  mutes.  The  latter  cannot  produce 
over  $4,800,  and  in  no  one  year,  since  its  enactment,  has  this  amount  been  drawn. 
The  tottery  lioenses  produce  an  indirect  appropriation,  which  is  uncertain  and  irre- 
ar  in  its  prooeeds.  The  sum  derived  nom  this  source  varies  every  yeu^having 
i  one  year  as  bw  as  $87&,  and  another  as  high  as  $4,375.  (vis.  in  1828.)    In 
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oonsequence  of  thw.irre^p]faiity,  no  calculation  can  be  made,  befive.  hand,  on  thb 
source  of  income,  and  it  u  expected,  in  a'&w  yean,  to  cease,  from  provisions  in  the 
constitution.  The  provision  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  32  indigent  mutes, 
ceases  in  May,  1831,  -«nd  hence  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  are  desirous  of  a 
renewal  and  extension  of  the  same,  or  other  provisbn%  at  this  tinie,  lest  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Institution  be  at  a  stand  the  next  year. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  by  the  Superintendent,  that  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
23d  Maroli,  1827,  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  "  manifestly  unjust"  Tliis  pro- 
vision was  not  asked  for,  and  has  been  but  partially  acted  upon  by  the  Directon.  It 
would  be  prefi^rablc  to  give  all,  as  suggested  by  the  Superintendent,  five  years  in- 
structbn,  instead  of  tliat  partial  provision  tor  six,  which  provision  was  introduced 
by  a  senator,  not  now  a  member. 

The  observations  of  the  Superintendent,  in  relation  to  a  by-law  of  the  Institution, 
appear  to  the  subscriber  to  nave  been  unnecessary,  as  it  required  no  legislative 
enactment  to  alter  it,  and  he  is  sure  the  Directors  would  have  made  it  conform  to 
reason  and  propriety,  if  it  had  been  suggested  lo  them.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
reguiatbn  ^though  not  predseiy  worded,)  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Uulies'  Society,  and  those  of  the  Supervisors,  as  well  as  the  State  pupils.  They  are 
all  treated  alike,  and  taught,  fed,  and  lodged  ia  the  same  manner. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Directors,  and  tend  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Institution,  if  the  Superintendent,  in  his  official  visits,  should  com- 
municate with  them,  and  ^^  suggest  to  the  Directors,"  &c.  "mcA  improvements  as 
he  shall  deem  expedient."  SQch  a  course  the  law  directs,  and  would  be  conciliatory, 
and  prevent  unnecessary  complaints  on  both  sides. 

Further  remarks  are  perhaps  unnecessary,  other  than  to  aasuie  the  Legislature,, 
that  those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  New- York  Institution  ibr  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb^  have  the  be»t  interests  of  those  under  their  charge  at  heart,  and  are 
not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  improvements.  That  the  Legislature  may  so  aid 
the  Institution,  by  a  renewal  or  amendment  of  the  existing  laws,  as  to  extend  their 
benefits  to  a  larger  number  of  deaf  mutes,  and  to  put  the  Institution  on  as  good  a 
-Ibotiiig  as  other  schools,  is  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  Directors,  lately  presented 
to  the  Honorable  the  Senate,  and  is  hereby  renewed,  with  the  foregoing  explana- 
tions, (called  forth  by  the  Report  of  tbe  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  of  the 
3d  instant)    Respectfully  submitted,  by  your  fellow  citizen  and  humble  servant,    • 

SAMUEL  AKERLY,  Secretary, 
New-  York  instUutionfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Albany,  March  Ibth,  1830. 


(  KO.  4.  ) 


UST  OF  PUPILS. 


STATS   PUPILS — 56. 
FIRST   DISTRICT.  SECOND   DISTRICT. 


Isaac  Vandenberg, 
James  McGowan, 
Margaret  Ryer, 
Clarissa  Holland, 
Benjamin  Gatficld, 
Jeremiah  Conklin, 
Nathan  M.  Totten. 


Caroline  Kirk, 
Stephen  Minard, 
Rachel  Johnson, 
Abel  B.  Baker, 
Mary  M.  Crain, 
David  Bise, 
Maria  Eighmy. 
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THIRD    DtSTRICT. 

William  P.  Field, 
Ward  Persons, 
Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 
Sumner  Frizell, 
Eliza  Stewart, 
William  Rosman, 
Peter  Siver. 

FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Mary  Holt, 
Ann  Reeves, 
Rebecca  Palmer, 
Arad  Howard, 
Eliza  Ann  Cornell, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Lydia  A.  Atwater. 

SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

Charlotte  Peck, 
Andrew  R.  Schryder, 
Gilbert  Derlin, 
Lucien  D.  Wood, 
Harriet  Armstrong, 
Mary  Keith, 
Martha  Lamperson. 


FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

LsTinia  M.  Jewell, 
Julia  A.  Hoffman, 
Angeline  Peck, 
Robert  Cummin gs, 
William  Phinney, 
George  Steel, 
Joel  J.  Strong. 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

Margaret  Quin, 
Daniel  Weatherbv,  jun. 
Emeline  Beckwitb, 
Lovinus  B.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Peter  Cole, 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson* 
Juliette  Dickinson. 

EIGHTH    DISTRICT. 

Joshua  Whitney, 
Martin  Crandle, 
Louisa  A.  Moore, 
Ursula  Wilson, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Ira  McManners, 
Jane  Milhench. 


FVPILS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS  OF  NEW-TORK— 11. 


John  Harwood, 
George  W.  Swan, 
John  Shotwell, 
Timothy  D.  Townsend, 
Caroline  Bennett, 
Francis  McCommisky. 

FUPILS   OF   THE 

James  Noe, 

James  Oliver  Clarke, 


Harriet  C.  Gamage, 
Louisa  Young, 
Mary  Trainer, 
Sarah  Wayland, 
Mary  Wayland. 

FEMALE   ASSOCIATION — 3. 

Daniel  Lafferty. 


PAY   AND 

James  M.  Gouverneur, 
James  L.  Harris, 
Josiah  Jones, 
John  Toohey, 
Mary  Dryer, 


PART-PAT    PUPTIS — 10. 

Jacob  Bogert, 
Elizabeth  Webster, 
Hannah  Webster, 
Isaac  G.  Baldwin, 
Thomas  Biggar. 


Mary  Smith, 
Ranson  Driskill, 
John  Larmer, 


CHARITY    PUPILS — 5. 

Elizabeth  Lafferty, 
Robert  Leader. 


Total  number  of  Pupils,  31st  December,  1830—85. 
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( NO.  5.  ) 

New-York,  Nov.  8,  1830. 
thk  directors  of  the  new-tork  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  resolution  of  the  3cl  of  March  last, 
'*  authorizing  me  during  my  visit  to  Europe  to  make  an  engagement 
with  a  teacher  to  be  employed  in  this  Institution,  leaving  ihe  terms 
of  such  engagement  to  my  discretion,  and  further  authorizing  me 
to  purchase  such  books,  and  to  collect  such  information  as  I  might 
think  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Institution,^'  I 
tiave  made  it  my  duty  to  visit  as  many  of  the  foreign  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  as  I  found  practicable,  and  now  beg 
leave  to  communicate  to  you  such  information  as  I  was  able  to 
obtain,  together  with  the  measures  taken  by  me  for  the  procurance 
of  a  teacher,  with  their  result 

On  my  arrival  in  Liverpool,  where  I  spent  at  that  time  but  a 
single  day,  I  inquired  whether  this  charitable  work  had  been 
prosecuted  there  with  the  same  zeal  which  I  knew  had  distin- 
guished its  enterprising  inhabitants  in  many  other  objects  of  public 
utility,  and  found  that  they  had  but  a  small  school  under  a  single 
teacher.  The  pupils  were  but  twenty  in  number,  and  the  teacher 
was  not  considered  very  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  I 
happened  to  make  my  inquiry  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  a 
gentleman  present  was  referred  to  as  having  been  a  principal  ageAt 
in  founding  the  school,  and  who  still  took  much  interest  in  its 
object,  while  he  lamented  that  it  had  not  yet  received  the  attention 
which  it  merited.  Being  very  solicitous  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment  abroad  on  the  subject  of  articulation,  I 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  leaching 
the  dumb  to  speak.  I  found  he  was  a  decided  advocate  of  the 
plan,  considered  it  altogether  feasible,  and  supposed  its  accom- 
plishment to  be  an  object  of  great  importance.  I  stated  as  objec- 
tions, the  labor  and  difficulty  attending  it,  the  limited  extent  to 
which  it  can  be  carried,  and  the  imperfect,  disagreeable,  guttural 
enunciation,  apparently  painful  both  to  the  speaker  and  hearer, 
which  I  observed,  in  our  country,  in  all  with  whom  the  experiment 
had  been  tried  ;  for  which  reason  I  presumed  it  had  not  formed  a 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Abbes  De  L'Epee  and  Sicard.  To  con- 
vince me  that  our  failure  must  have  been  for  want  of  proper  in- 
struction, he  proposed  that  1  should  visit  with  him  a  family  of  his 
acquaintance,  in  which  there  were  a  young  gentleman  and  his  sister, 
deaf  miites,  the  former  of  whom  had  learned  to  speak  in  a  manner 
free  from  the  objections  which  I  had  urged.  We  found  them  at 
home,  and  had  an  interview  of  some  length  with  them.  I  was 
much  gratified  with  the  talent  exhibited  by  both,  and  their  great 
advancement  in  various  branches  of  education.    We  were  shown 
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a  number  of  drawings  and  paintings  copied  by  them,  and  beautifnl 
specimens  of  ornamental  writing,  to  which  the  young  lady  added 
some  ingenioufs  work  in  worsted,  which  she  had  just  completed. 
The  latter  had  made  very  little  proficiency  in  speaking,  and  the 
young  gentlcman^s  attempt,  instead  of  removing  my  difficulties  was 
calculated  to  increase  them.  His  voice  was  so  weak,  and  his  arti- 
culation so  indistinct,  that,  when  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
members  of  his  family  present,  I  could  distinguish  scarcely  a 
single  word,  and  when  he  spoke  immediately  to  me  it  was  but 
little  better.  He  repealed  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  tone  by  no  means 
pleasant,  and  with  an  articulation  far  from  distinct. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  my  arrival  in  London,  I  visited  the 
institution  in  Surry,  formerly  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson,  and 
now  under  that  of  his  son.  I  was  received  by  Mr.  Watson  with 
great  kindness,  and  shown  through  the  building,  which  is  conve- 
nient and  well  adapted  to  its  objects.  It  contains  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils.  Twelve  or  fourteen  private  pupils  reside  apart 
from  the  others,  in  Mr.  Watson's  family.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  ;  which  very  nearly  resem- 
bles ours,  except  in  two  particulars,  the  use  of  the  double-handed 
alphabet  (certainly  I  think  not  so  simple  and  convenient  as  that 

r^rformed  with  a  single  hand,)  and  the  teaching  of  articulation, 
made  very  particular  inquiry  of  Mr.  Watson  in  relation  to  his 
views  of  the  expediency  of  the  latter,  and  found  his  opinion  as  the 
result  of  his  father's  and  his  experience,  entirely  favorable  to  its 
Use.  I  saw  and  conversed  with  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  been 
employed  in  some  subordinate  station  in  the  Asylum  twenty-seven 
years,  and  the  other  a  shorter  time.  They  both  spoke  without 
much  apparent  difficulty,  and  in  a  voice  far  more  agreeable  than  I 
had  before  heard.  One  of  the  tutors,  also  a  deaf  mute,  appeared 
to  understand  me  readily  by  the  motion  of  my  lips,  only  occa- 
sionally requiring  a  repetition  of  the  words.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  show  me  some  of  his  compositions,  which  were  not  only  correctly 
written,  but  evinced  a  well  informed  understanding,  and  a  pious 
heart.  His  enunciation  was  not  materially  unpleasant,  though  by 
no  means  so  easy  and  agreeable  as  that  of  persons  generally,  who 
possess  their  hearing.  But  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
practicability  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  was  in  the 
performance  of  a  beautiful  boy,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  recited  an  address  which  had  been  prepared  to  be 
spoken  by  him  at  the  ensuing  annual  dinner  of  the  friends  of  the 
Institution,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  to  preside.  He 
delivered  the  whole  memoriter  in  a  sweet,  pensive  tone  of  voice,  in 
which,  though  there  was  some  monotony,  yet  I  was  astonished  at 
the  accuracy  of  his  emphasis  and  accent,  and  of  the  perfect  cor- 
rectness of  his  memory.  Mr.  Watson  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  attempts  at  speaking  of  several  other  pupils,  none 
of  whom  equalled  those  already  mentioned,  and  some  were  not 
•capable  of  uttering  any  sounds  that  did  not  grate  unpleasantly  upon 
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the  ear.  Upon  the  inquiry  being  made  by  me  whether  all  the 
pupils  were  taught  to  speak,  Mr.  Watson  answered  in  the  ncgatire. 
The  experiment  to  instruct  them  is  made  on  all,  but  from  malccon- 
formation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  other  causes,  it  frequently 
fails,  and  the  attempt  is  relinquished.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
a  pupil  of  this  school,  after  completing  his  education,  and  proving 
himself  a  young  man  of  excellent  talents  and  attainments,  studied 
law,  has  been  admitted  to  its  practice,  and  promises  to  be  very  able 
and  useful  in  the  duties  of  a  cliamber  counsel.  A  number  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  in  London,  gave  a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  admission  among  them,  and  Doctor  Watson  (who  died  a  short 
time  afterwards)  was  present,  a  highly  gratified  witness  of  the 
respeet  paid  to  this  extraordinary  instance  of  the  success  of  his 
mcfthod  of  instruction.  Mr.  Watson  could  give  me  no  encourage- 
ment as  to  the  procurance  of  a  teacher  in  Great  Britain,  those 
trained  for  that  office  being  few  in  number,  and  soon  finding 
employment  in  some  of  the  many  institutions  forming  in  various 
parts  ef  the  kingdom  for  the  instruction  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

On  my  visit  to  Paris,  I  speedily  repaired  to  the  Royal  Institute 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  interview 
with  the  Abb^  Borel,  its  director,  in  which  I  communicated  my 
wish  to  obtain  an  instructer,  if  possible,  from  their  Institution.  He 
declared  at  once  his  willingness  to  make  inquiry,  and  invited  me 
to  wait  upon  him  again  in  a  few  days.  On  doing  so,  he  told  me 
that  one  of  their  professors,  Mr.  Leon  Vaysse,  was  willing,  if  the 
terms  were  satisfactory,  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  accept  a  sta- 
tion in  our  Asylum.  Ihhad  stated,  a^  indispensable  requisites  in  a 
teacher  whom  I  should  be  willing  to  engage,  respectable  talents, 
good  education,  amiable  manners,  unimpeached  morals,  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  method  of  instniction,  and  an  aptitude 
to  teach,  in  all  which  particulars  he  assured  me  he  could  confidently 
recommend  Mr.  Vaysse.  Mr.  Vaysse  was  then  introduced  into  the 
room,  and  the  result  of  this,  and  subsequent  conferences,  was  his 
engaging  to  accompany  me  to  America.  A  written  contract  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Vaysse  and  myself,  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
together  with  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  character  and  qualifi- 
cations from  the  director  and  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute. Though  some  additional  expense  was  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Vaysse*s  meeting  me  for  embarkation  at  Liverpool, 
instead  of  sailing  from  Havre,  it  is  amply  repaid,  I  trust,  in  the 
advantages  he  enjoyed  from  the  society  and  instructions  of  my 
respected  travelling  companions  and  myself,  in  facilitating  his  ac- 
quisition of  our  language  ;  in  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  evinced 
great  diligenoe  and  application,  and  has  made  a  very  rapid  progress. 
I  feel  assured,  both  from  his  high  recommendations,  and  my  inter- 
course with  him  during  our  passage,  that  the  Board  will  be  gratified, 
and  our  charitable  object  be  greatly  promoted,  by  this  encouraging 
accession  to  the  number  of  our  teachers. 

After  returning  from  the  continent,  I  visited  Dublin,  where,  by 
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the  efforto  of  Dr.  Charles  Orpin,  and  other  benerolent  indiTidnals, 
a  respectable  instiiutioa  has  been  established,  which  is  under  the 
conduct  o(  Mr.  Humphries,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
With  Dr.  Orpin  I  had  several  interesting  conversations  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  received  from 
him  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  deposited 
in  our  library.  At  the  Asylum  I  was  received  with  great  kindness 
by  Mr.  Humphries.  The  Society  own  the  building,  to  which  a 
small  farm  is  attached.  The  liouse  is  a  very  old  one,  and  notwith- 
standing many  alterations  and  additions  to  accommodate  it  to  its 
objects,  is  by  no  means  so  convenient  as  could  be  desired.  The 
school,  which  consists  of  seventy-two  pupils,  was  not  in  session.  I 
had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  seeing  a  part  of  the  pupils,  who 
are  here  also  taught  articulation,  when  they  are  found  competent 
to  its  acquisition.  I  was  happy  to  learn,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
so  laudable  an  example  followed  by  the  youth  of  our  country,  that 
this  school  is  principally  supported  by  juvenile  associations.  I 
also  visited  the  Asylum  in  Glasgow,  (Scotland,)  but  it  was  the 
season  of  vacation,  and  the  principal,  Mr.  Kinneburg,  was  absent. 
The  pupils  are  forty  in  number.  Mr.  Anderson,  an  assistant 
teacher,  showed  me  the  building,  which,  with  its  appurtenances,  is 
neat  and  convenient,  particularly  the  school-room  erected  in  the 
rear.  The  writing,  the  composition,  and  the  drawings  of  the 
children,  were  pleasing  specimens  of  talent. 

I  had  an  opportunity  also  of  visiting  the  Asylum  at  Edinburgh, 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Kinneburg,  father  of  the  teacher  at 
Glasgow,  but  there  also  it  was  vacation,  and  the  principal  was  ab- 
sent The  Asylum  is  a  little  removed  from  the  city,  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  beautifully  situated.  The  pupils  are  seventy-two  in 
number,  and  where  practicable,  are  taught  articulation,  and  also,  as 
is  the  case  at  Glasgow,  in  some  instances,  a  mechanical  occupation. 

The  only  remaining  Institution  which  I  was  able  to  visit  was 
that  at  Manchester,  in  England.  It  is  unfortunately  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  is  unaccommodated  with  any  yard  or  play- 
ground. The  school-room  is,  however,  sufficiently  commodious 
for  its  immediate  purposes.  There  are  fifty  pupils  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Vaughn,  the  principal,  with  only  one  young  man  as 
his  assistant.  Mr.  Y.  expressed  to  me  very  great  regret  that  the 
school  was  not  provided  with  more  teachers.  But  it  is  altogether 
dependent  for  its  support  on  some  pay-pupils,  and  an  inadequate 
amount  of  annual  contributions.  Articulation  is  taught  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  success.  Two  or  three  conversed  with  me  agreeably. 
The  voices  of  several  others  were  unpleasant.  Nothing  has  been 
done  at  Manchester  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
trades.  Mr.  Vaughn  does  not  teach  grammar  technically  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  pupils'  course,  but  from  the  beginning  they  are 
taught  it  practically  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  The  com- 
positions I  examined  were  respectable,  and  some  of  the  boys 
manifested  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  geography.    I  have  no 
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where  observed  more  rapid  and  easily  understood  communication 
between  a  teacher  and  his  pupils.  But  Mr.  Y.  has  been  in  this 
employment  five  and  twenty  years,  and  is  indefatigable  in  his 
labors.  He  has  during  the  summer  four  sessions  a  day — the  first 
before  breakfast,  the  second  after  breakfast,  the  third  after  dinner, 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  conversational,  after  tea  in  the  evening, 
allowing  between  each  session  some  time  for  recreation,  and 
appointing  a  different  species  of  exercise  for  each.  I  spent  two 
hours  very  satisfactorily  at  this  school,  and  received  from  Mr. 
Vaughn  reports  of  the  committee  of  the  society  by  which  it  is 
supported,  and  a  book  of  instruction,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
which  will  be  placed  in  our  library. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  Royal  Institute  in  Paris,  that  a  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
Mr.  Clerc,  the  distinguished  teacher  from  France  in  the  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  being  in  this  city,  called  to  see  me,  and  was  introduced 
by  me  to  Mr.  Vaysse.  They  immediately  began  a  conversation  by 
signs,  and  maintained  it  with  mutual  ease  and  apparent  delight  for 
a  considerable  time.  Mr.  Clerc  expressed  to  me  afterwards  the 
great  satisfaction  this  conversation  gave  him  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Yaysse's  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  signs— declaring,  in  a 
significant  manner,  that  '*  he  conversed  as  well  as  if  he  were 
himself  deaf  and  dumb.**  * 

I  asked  Mr.  Clerc  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  articulation.  He 
gave  it  in  favor  of  making  the  experiment  with  a  few  pupils  ;  and 
as  the  practice  obtains  to  some  extent  in  all  the  schools  (including 
the  Royal  Institute  at  Paris,)  that  I  visited  while  abroad,  and  I 
beard  but  one  expression  of  sentiment,  and  that  in  approbation  of 
its  use,  from  both  teachers  and  pupils,  I  would  recommend  that 
measures  be  taken  for  its  introduction  into  our  Institution,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  found  practicable. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add,  that  Mr.  Vaysse  has  purchased,  at 
my  request,  sundry  books  in  relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  the  library  of  the  Asylum,  of  which  he  will  present 
a  catalogue  and  account,  and  that  Uiere  is  herewith  presented  an 
account  of  the  moneys  advanced  by  me  to  and  on  account  of  Mr. 
Vaysse. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MILNOR. 
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DONATIONS   AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN   1830. 


U.  McCrackoo,  life  subscription, 
Robert  Tbomi>8on,         do. 
Jumes  Lovett,  do. 

I)r.  David  Hoanck,        do. 
John  H.  Williams,        do. 
N.  Longworth,  of  CHncinnati,  Ohioj 
A  friend  to  the  InstitutioD, 
Escck  C.  King,  -    , 

James  McKinney,  of  Binghampton, 

Broome  co.  N.  Y 
L.  W.  Stevens, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Paige,  of  Owego,  Tioga  co, 

N.  Y., 


1«(.   thnationa  in  Money. 


Ronald  McDonald,  of  Q,uebec,  L.  C. 

Mr.  Belknap,  of  Newburgb, 
E.  Banie,  New- York, 
Aaron  Belknap,     •     •     • 
Mr.Laure^  tl  00.  Two  friends,  $5  00, 
The  Hon.  C.  W.  Grant,  of  Canada, 


Total  Donations  in  Cash, 


(30  00  Tlios.  G.  Rapier,  of  Bardstown,  Ken.  t2  00 

30  00  John  J.   Smith,    of  Beaufort,  South 

30  00       Carolina, 1  00 

30  00  Mrs.  Ladlow,  New-Yotk,                -  3  00 

5  00  Mrs.   Hopkins,  of  Ithaea,  Tompkins 

6  00       CO.  N.  v., 1  00 

6  00  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of Mobile,A]ab«ma,    •  100 

1  00  J.  Duplessis,  Louisiana,    -        "        -  10  00 

Mr.  A.  Reggio,    do.                   -        -  6  00 

1  00    Miss  Jane  McB ,     •                -  2  00 

1  00  Peter  Embury,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,    •  6  00 

E.  Merritt,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.    -  2  00 

1  00  Pour  gentlemen  from  New-Orleans,  7  00 

6  00  P.  S.  Newton,  of  New-OrlesLOB,  ac- 

1  00  companied  by  Mrs.  B.  of  N.  Y.,  5  00 

1  00  Mrs.  B.  of  New- York,  and  a  chUd,  1  12 

6  00  Wm.  T.  Jones,          -                -        -  8  00 

6  00  Several  small  Donalions,                   -  2  60 
6  00 
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2d.  Donations  of  TVee*,  Shrubbery^  ^. 
Miss  A.  Miller,  a  donation  in  garden 

seeds,  valued  at     •                •        •  tl  00 

Mr.  Isaac  Lawrence,N.Y,  forest  trees,  lO  00 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pell,  N.  Y.,              do.  l5  00 

Mr.  John  Pick,  ^d  Avenue,      do.  3  00 

Mr.  CUrkson,  N.  Y.,               da  16  00 

Mr.  Daniel  E  Tylee,  N.  Y.,  shrubs,  3  00 

Mr.  John  Odell,  3d  Avenue,  trees,  3  00 

Mr.  Job  Wright,  6lh  Avenue,  do.     •  10  00 

Messrs.  Kelso  &  Tice,  N.  Y.,  do.  .  31  00 
Mr.  A.  Young,  N.  Y.,  box,  trees,  and 

shrabbery,     •                         •  ,     -  93  60 

Bir.  JamesDobbiu,  6th  Avenue,    da  30  00 


to  ornament  the  Ground*  and  Garden. 

Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  N.  Y.,  box  and 

shrubbery, $46  60 

Mr.  Henry  Post,  6th  Avenue,     do.  20  00 

Mr.  G.  W.  Murray,  N.  Y.,  trees  and 

shrubbery, 20  00 

Dr.  John  B.  Lorii^  N.  Y.  shrubbery,  2  00 

Mr.  Wm.  Shaw,  6ih  Avenue,  orna- 

I      mental  trees,          •        -        •        -  14  00 

i  Mr.  L.  Lyman,  donation  of  tolips,     -  1  00 

Mr.  Penaiwer,  6th  Avenue,  lilacks,  -  6  00 

I  Mr.  Cato  /dexander,  spinach,   •        -  I  00 

Akl.  Gideon  Lee,  flowering  sbnibs,  -  20  00 

>  Mr.  Fuller,  6th  Av«aue,    do.           -  6  00 


Total  amount  of  Donations  in  Trees,  Ac.        •        •        -        •        t348  00 
3d.  DoneUiona  in  Good*,  ^. 
Mr   Benedict  and  others,  dry  goods 
and  okjthing,  -  i21  47 


Mr.  Wm.  Shaw,  6th  Avenue,  work 
with  man  and  ox  team,  •      2  50 

Total  Donations  in  Gootis,  <ftc. 


Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  a  qaonti^  of 
ashes  for  gardso,  and  a  bat  fiv  a 
man  and  bay,  •    $3  00 


»7 


4th.  Donations  for  the  ZAbrary  and  Catrinet. 


Mr.  John  Rogers,  various  books, 
John  D.  Widdron,         do. 

8  volumea 
3 

Rev.  Mr.  Eastbum,         do. 

4 

K 

Rev.  Mr.  Stanford,         do. 

1 

i< 

Samnel  Wood  A  Sods,  do. 

63 

Dr.  David  Hosack,         do. 

12 

Wm.  E.  Dean,               da 

7 

Rev.  J.PSchrooder,  prayer  books,26 
Wm.  Walker,  port  folio  for  maps,  1 

John  W.  Hammersly, 

31 

StJ^-:^'  ; 

8 
31 

Mr.H.C.Slsight,        -        - 

1 

Added  to  the  library  in  1830,      186 


•92  60 
Total  amount  of  Donations  for  the  Library  and  Cabinet 


John  Slidell,  a  bust  of  Washin^^toa,    96  00 

Dr.  Saml.  L.  Mitchill,  a  suu«dial,  a 
mimber  of  specimete  of  minerals, 
shells,  and  prints,  -    16  00 

Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  a  thermomet^, 
a  large  map  of  the  city,  and  various 
drawings  representing  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  mmd,       -       •    30  00 

Mr.  E.  Blount,  by  C  Bolton,  several 
maps,      -       .  -        -        -      6  00 

Editors  oftheCommercial,their  paper,     10  00 

Editors  of  the  Courier  A  Enquirer, 
their  paper,     -  -     10  00 

Editors  of  the  Athis,  (weekly,)  their 
gaper, 6  00 
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THE 

NEW-YORK  FEMALE  ASSOCIATION, 

TU   AID   IN   OIVING 

SUPPORT  AND  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  INDIGENT  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Officers. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Golden,  Ist  Directress.  Mrs.  J.  Tbulock,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  J.  Glibborne,  2d  Directress.  Miss  A.  Milleb,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Maexa  Banyeb,  3d.  Directress. 

Mrs.  E.  W    Dunham,  Mrs.  Thomas  LyeU,  Miss  Ann  Livingston, 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Schroeder,  Miss  S.  Duyckinck,  Afiss  Ann  Jay. 

Mrs.  E  Lewis,  Miss  M.  Macomb, 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  NbW'Yobk  Female  Association  to  aid  in  giving  support  and  instruction  to  the 
indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb,  present  themselves,  as  they  have  annually  done  for  several  years 
past,  before  their  patrons  and  friends,  to  account  for  their  stewardship  and  ask  a  continuance  of 
public  favor. 

During  the  year  1829  and  part  of  1830,  they  have  maintained  three  children  in  the 
Institutimi  for  Mutes  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city.  The  laws  of  this  State  providing  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  fix  the  age  of  admission  at  ten  years ;  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  many  mutes  have  capacities  and  an  aptitude  for  instruction  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
This  Association  has  accordingly  selected  active  and  sprightly  children,  who  were  too  young 
to  be  received  by  the  parent  institution  under  the  State  laws.  As  they  arrived  at  the  required 
age,  several  of  them  have  been  entered  astute  pupils,  and  the  AasbeiatioD  rolieved  from 
further  charge.  One  of  the  three  beneficiai-ies  with  which  we  began  the  year,  has  been 
received  by  Uxe  parent  Society,  and  it  is  proposed  to  relieve  us  of  another  who  i»  over  ten 
years.  Our  cares  and  anxieties  must  then  devolve  upon  one  soliiary  individual ;  and  is  it 
possible  that  the  ladies  of  New- York  cannot  extend  their  benevolence,  cannot  exert  an  influence 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  adopt  some  others  of  these  children  of  afBictien,  these  outcasts 
from  Bocie^,  whose  age  and  circumstances  preclude  them  for  a  time  from  the  benefits  of  an 
institution  established  for  their  inBtnietion  1  By  selecting  those  under  ten  yeors  of  age,  they 
in  some  measure  remedy  the  defect  in  the  law  of  the  Stale ;  and  the  children  so  selected  are 
prevented  from  forming  bsd  haj)its,  and  are  better  prepared  when  they  arrive  at  the  propei 
age  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of  the  State.  This  Association  conceive  that  in  this  way  they 
have  done  much  good,  and  hope  their  patrons  and  fiiends  will  Qnahle  them  to  continua  tlu^u*. 
humbk:  and  unafiauming  labors. 

During  the  past  year  tliey  have  received  8330  88,  and  expended  $225  86,  for  advertising, 
printing  report,  and  the  board  and  tuition  of  mutes,  leaving  a  bahince  in  the  hands  of  (hctr 
Treasurer  of  176  2. 

With  this  balance  the  Association  can  hardly  support  ono  pupil  for  another  year  ;  and  if 
no  further  assistance  can  be  obtained,  they  must  contmue  their  solicitude  for  this  one  as  long 
as  their  means  will  allow,  and  otlier  applicants  must  submit  to  disappointment.  Of  the  latter 
there  is  a  bo^  in  the  village  of  Flushing,  a  girl  in  Henry-street,  and  three  mute  children  in 
one  family,  in  Greenwich-lane,  near  Hammond-street,  two  of  which  are  girls.  Four  of  these 
five  are  old  enough  to  be'instructed,  and  all  are  too  young  to  be  received  into  the  New-York 
Institution  as  State  pupils.  These  are  candidates  for  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  this 
community.  They  ore  not  distant,  and  can  easily  be  seen.  To  one  or  more  of  these  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  and  to  lead  their  steps  out  of  mental  darkness  into  the  light 
of  Knowledge  and  of  the  Gospel.  They  thcreforo  once  more  present  their  own  pupils,  with 
some  of  those  of  the  parent  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  these  children,  though 
deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  are  capable  o!  lecciving  instruction. 

During  the  post  year,  tliis  Association  have  received  addition  to  their  funds  from  the  young 
ladies  of^ Madam  Uhegaraj^'s  school ;  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  to 
Madam  Chegaray,  her  pupils,  and  their  friends.  The  funds  so  added  were  raised  in  the 
easiest  possible  manner,  l)y  the  fale  of  fancy  articles  made  by  the  young  ladies  during  their 
hours  of  leisure.  Such  a  course  might  be  recommended  to  other  schools,  and  would  materially 
aid  in  the  objects  of  this  Association  ;  and  any  school  so  raising  one  hundred  dollars  might 
select  their  own  pupil. 

With  the  hope  of  further  aid  from  this  assembly,  in  the  support  of  their  humble  cfforls,  the 
ladles  of  this  AJssociation  ask  their  indulgence  and  resfjoctfuily  solicit  their  charitable  regard. 
Respectfully  submitted,  by  oidcr  ol  the  Association. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Golden,  Ist  DircctresH- 

Miss  Anacabtha  Milleb,  Secretary. 


FORM    OF    A    BEQ^UEST. 


Item.     I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Directors  of  "the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the  sum  of 

Dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my  executors 

out  of  my  real  or  personal  estate,  as  soon  as  the  settlement  of  my 
affiiirs  will  permit,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Institution  for  the 
time  being,  in  trust,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Directors,  to  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  said  Institution. 


INSTITUTION 


FOR   THE 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
183X. 


R£V.  JAMES  MILMOR,  D.  D.,  Paxsidbit. 
PETER  8HARPE,  FiMT  Vios  Pibudjuit, 
JOHN  6UDBLL,  fiMOMD  Vios  PsaaiOKNT. 
DANIEL  E.  TYLEE,  TuAstnuu  na  tbm. 
UARVET  P.  PBET,  Sbosbtaxt. 


JAJ08  SMITH, 

UWM  Bsmooii, 

CBAMJU  KAFSS, 
MAITXM  &   THOMPMl^ 
TlMOniT  UBb9BMt 
UT.  J.  F.  •CUUWOSB, 

7um  Mivarr, 
somT  o.  oonau, 

B.  X-  WOOUXTf 
WnUAJI  r.  MOTT, 

EuoTBDi  JVoy,  1832. 


SOBBBT  O.  WB>U> 
PRSS  0.  TITOS, 

anrnt  l  wtckopf» 

USMJkM  JlVSBIU, 

JA1IB8  4.  Borros, 
jomn  m.  WILU8, 

JOm  W.  UAVITT, 


maraxT  tam  •okaick, 

KUrUS  L.  LOBD. 


R  W.  VOBU,  M.  I>. 


yclncCpal  oc  tue  Xiunftntfon. 

■ABVBT  P.  FIST,  A.  M. 


ycofesiorji, 

MORACB  LOOFftOBBOW, ' 
DWIIIBT  nWABD. 


MISS  MABT  8TA1I8B0BT, 


MX88    MABTBA    DUSLBT,     MATBOM. 


,  illWABD, 
BOABB,   GABOBBBR, 


,  BHOBMAXBR, 

BDWABD  BOACa,  TAllOB. 


'  Mr.  U  relinqaished  his  situation  since  (be  following  Rspon  was  forwsidid  to  ths  LegisLiturt. 
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NEW-YORK  : 

WILLIAM    VAN    NORDEN. 


MDOCC  XXXU. 


HARVARD  CULUtit  lic^hArV 

G1F1  Of  THE 

VIAOUATE  SCHOOL  Of  EDUCATIOh 
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THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


The  directoiB  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
Ifae  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favor  of  Divine 
Providenee,  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Legislature,  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution  and  its  operations, 
fiMT  the  year  1831. 

The  raoeipta,  from  the  tfist  of  January  1831,  to  the  eighteenth 
of  January  1832^  as  will  appear  from  the  treasurer's  account 
which  is  hereunto  annexed,  amount  to  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  ddlara  and  twenty-nine  cents,  and  the  drafts 
upon  the  treasurer,  during  the  same  period,  to  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fi^-one  dollars  and  eighteen  cents;  leaving  a 
balance  against  the  Institution  of  five  hundred  and  foity-seven 
doUars  and  eighty-nine  cents. 

By  comparing  the  treasurer's  account  hr  1830,  with  that  for 
1831,  and  a  part  of  January  1832,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
bursements, during  the  latter  period,  exceed  those  of  the  former, 
by  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  thirty- 
six  cents;  and  this,  too,  without  any  reduction  of  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  Institution.  Thk  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  alter- 
atioos  and  repaiis  which  were  deemed  indispensable,  in  and  about 
the  asylum  add  workshops,  and  the  clearing,  draining,  and  fenc- 
ing, of  a  neighboring  field,  termed  the  Bush-lot,  which  has  been 
leased  by  the  Instttution ;  but  principally,  by  die  payment  of  all 
outstanding  debts,  contracted  prior  to  the  year  1831,  amounting 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars,  which 
go  to  sweli  the  disbursements  of  this  year.  This  &ct  is  alluded 
to,  in  order  to  account  ibr  the  apparently  increased  expenditure, 
and  to  show  the  reason  why  a  further  reduction  of  the  debt  has 
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not  been  made.  The  practice  of  making  purchases  on  credit, 
however  judicious  it  might  have  been,  is  now  discontinued,  and 
a  system  of  most  rigid  inspection  and  economy  pervades  every 
department  of  the  Institutuon. 

The  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  directors  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  well  qualified  instructers,  and  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  education,  was  briefly  alluded  to  in  their  report  of  the 
last  year.  As  was  then  anticipated,  the  Principal  removed  his 
family  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  on  the  first  of 
February. 

Desirous  of  contributing,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  lo  the 
comSsxij  and  inlelleaual  and  moral  improvement  of  those  intrusted 
to  their  care,  the  directors  early  availed  themselves  of  his  experi- 
ence, to  effect  such  alterations  as  would  secure  this  important  end. 

From  the  comparatively  short  period  which  had  elapsed,  since 
the  erection  and  occupancy  of  the  asylum  edifice,  many  things 
were  required  to  be  done,  which  were  not  embraced  in  the  general 
plan,  because  they  could  not  be  foreseen.  As  soon  as  they  were 
found  to  be  needed,  the  directors  cheerfully  set  about  their  execu- 
tion. The  alterations  which  have  been  made  are  chiefly  within 
the  building,  such  as  the  painting  of  floors,  the  introductioa  of 
water  into  the  basement  story,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and 
bathing,  and  the  division  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the  classes, 
and  the  instructers,  and  physician.  The  solicitude,  which  was 
felt  after  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pure 
water,  has  yielded  to  the  most  gmtifying  conviction  that  this 
important  good  is  now  permanently  secured. 

Not  only  have  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils  receiv- 
ed proper  regard,  but  becoming  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
their  intellecUial  and  moral  wants.  They  have  been  divided  into 
five  classes  under  their  respective  instructors,  and  their  attainments 
have  been  such,  as  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  and 
to  satisfy,  it  is  believed,  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  friends. 

In  the  daily  exercises  of  the  classes,  the  use  of  large  slates  has 
been  adopted ;  and  the  trial  thus  far  confirms  the  testimony  of 
others  in  fiivor  of  their  utility.  The  number  procured  for  the 
Institution,  consisting  of  eighty,  of  an  excellent  quality,  four  feet 
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Ibur  inches  long,  by  two  feet  two  inches  broad,  was  imported  from 
Wales,  the  cost  of  which,  delivered  in  New- York,  exceeded  only 
by  a  few  dollars  the  expense  attending  ttie  annual  consumption 
of  stationery,  the  greater  part  of  which,  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment, will  hereafter  be  saved. 

Ideas  are  communicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  language 
of  natural  signs,  which  are  translated  into  written  language.  The 
lessons  thus  given  by  the  instructer,  are  immediately  transferred 
by  the  pupils  to  the  slates,  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  parallel* 
ogram,  in  characters  so  large  that  they  can  be  read  at  the  distance 
of  several  feet,  and  the  corrections  which  follow  can  be  made,  in 
most  instances,  without  obliging  the  instructer  to  change  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  if  two  or  more  of  the  class  &U  into  the  same  mistake,  a 
single  correction  will  suffice  for  all ;  whereas  in  the  use  of  small 
slates,  the  examination  must  be  made  in  detail,  requiring  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  former  case.  The 
transiationB  which  are  made  by  the  pupils,  must  be  wholly  their 
own,  and  the  certainty  of  detection  in  any  attempt  at  plagiarism, 
throws  them  upon  their  resources,  and  is  not  without  its  effect  in 
forming  habits  of  attention  and  despatch.  Besides  the  saving  of 
time,  and  the  formatk)n  of  correct  habits,  other  fiicts  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  show  the  superiority  of  large,  over  small  slates,  but  these 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  measure. 

Another  improvement  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
department  of  instruction,  is  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  a  book,  in 
which  there  is  a  continuity  of  thought,  as  soon  as,  or  even  before, 
be  is  able  to  understand,  of  himself,  the  meaning  of  words  in  sim- 
ple, connected  phrases.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  will  render  the 
instruction  mcM-e  uniform  and  systematic,  not  depending  upon  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  instructer  which  circumstances 
may  produce ;  inspire  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  by  creating  a  fondness 
for  reading,  and  sup^sede,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  necessity 
of  copying  lessons,  which  iq  attended  with  no  small  expense  of 
Ume  and  writing  materials. 

A  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  manner, 
in  which  pmyers  are  attended,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  preceded  by  the  explanation  of  a  short  passage 
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of  Bcripiure,  and  abo  reiigiouB  wofship  on  the  Sabbalh :  aU  of 
which  are  conducted  by  the  principal,  wholly  in  their  own  language 
of  signs.  No  influence  which  can  be  exerted  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses and  rectify  the  obliquities  of  human  conduct,  is  half  so  eiR- 
cient  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  sanction  of  religion.  The 
value  of  this  improvement  in  the  system  of  education,  by  means 
of  which  this  influence  can  the  soonest  and  most  eflPeotually  be 
exerted — the  offifiring  of  that  wisdom  and  philanthropy  to  which 
the  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  itoelf — 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  previous  to  instruction,  no 
deaf  mute^has  any  idea  of  his  moral  accountabfli^jr^jgr^ths^flnit^ 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  How  interesting  then  the  spectade  to 
behdd  this  company  of  young  immortals  in  the  attitude  of  devo- 
tion, daily  offering  up  their  mute  supplications  and  praises  to  the 
great  Father  of  their  spirits,  or  m  that  of  devout  attention,  reoeiy- 
ing  impressions  from  the  truths  of  revelation. 

The  mute  instnicter,  of  whom  very  creditable  mention  was  made 
in  the  last  report,  left  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  his 
engagement  The  directors  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  state,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  policy  which  they 
have  adopted,  they  have  engaged  the  services  of  flr.'  Dwight 
Seward,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who,  in  his  qualificattons,  and 
attainments  in  sign-language,  promises  to  meet  thmr  high  expect- 
ations. With  this  exception,  the  instructers  have  been  the  same 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  last  year. 

During  the  past  year,  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institution  has  been  greatly  improved.  An  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  three  of  the  directors  and  holding  their  office  for  three 
months,  now  meet  at  the  asylum  every  week,  to  examine  weekly 
bills  of  wants,  prepared  by  the  steward,  and  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  stores. 
They  keep  minutes,  and  submit  them  to  the  directors  every  month. 
The  treasurer  pays  no  bills,  except  by  the  order  of  the  directors  or 
of  the  executive  committee ;  and  he  presents,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  report,  a  monthly  report  of  his  accounts  and  of  the  funds. 
A  finance  committee  suggest  ways  and  means  to  increase  the 
society's  revenue.   The  conunittee  of  instruction,  in  addition  to  their 
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Other  duties,  atlend  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  library 
and  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  comprises  many  articles,  useful  and 
instructive  to  the  pupils ;  and  the  library,  obtained  chiefly  by  dona- 
tions, contains  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes. 

The  principal,  instead  of  residing  several  miles  distant  from  the 
asylum,  now  occupies  rooms  in  the  building,  and  has  the  general 
direction  and  control  of  all  its  concerns.  He  conducts  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Institution,  performs  religious  services  for  the 
pupils  every  day,— keeps  a  journal,  a  register,  and  other  books 
designated  by  the  directors,  and  pays  over  to  the  treasurer  all 
maneys  received  by  him  on  account  of  the  Institution.  The  prin- 
cipal instructers  are  entitled  professors ;  and  the  principal,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  teachers,  all  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  pupils. 
A  physician  resides  in  the  building,  procures  medicine  for  the  sick, 
with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  principal,  has  charge  of  the 
library  and  cabinet,  keeps  a  journal,  and  presents  to  the  directonr 
a  monthly  report.  The  steward  keeps  regular  books  of  accounts, 
and  purchases  all  stores  by  order  of  the  executive  committee. 
Pupils  are  received  and  dismissed  only  by  the  principal,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  executive  committee;  and  such  as  are  honorably 
dismissed  receive  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  president  and  the 
principal.  There  are  to  be  stated  public  examinations  of  the 
pupils,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  August 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was 
eighty-five.  During  the  year  1831,  fifteen  have  been  admitted, 
and  eleven  dismissed.  The  whole  number  remaining  in  the 
Institution  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  as  will  appear  firom 
the  annexed  list,  was  eighty-nine.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
two,  who  are  embraced  in  this  enumeration,  have  not  actually 
arrived,  but  are  expected  daily.  Should  there  be  much  delay  in 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  their  places  will  be  supplied  fiom  the 
qiplications  already  on  file. 

The  system  of  government  and  discipline  is  strictly  parental, 
embracing  a  supervision  of  the  pupils  during  their  hours  of  relax- 
aiioa  and  labor,  as  well  as  those  of  study,  and  so  constant  and 
uniform,  as  to  supersede  almost  wholly,  the  necessity  of  resorting 
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to  severe  measures.  Its  good  effects  are  already  abundandy 
manifest,  in  the  puudualiiy,  order,  and  oorrectdeportmeni  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  its  operation.  It  is  still  incomplete  in  some  of 
its  details ;  but  were  it  as  perfect  as  the  one  adopted  at  the  agri- 
cultural schod  at  Hofivyl,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  its  influence 
upon  deaf  mutes  would  prove  as  salutary,  as  it  is  found  to  be  upon 
those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 

In  the  mechanical  dqiartment,  the  number  of  trades  has  not 
been  increased,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  making  a  sdeotion  of 
those  which  could  be  advantageously  prosecuted  without  Iobb  to 
the  Institution.  In  conducting  those  ah'eady  introduced,  viz : 
shoemaking  and  tailoring,  the  income  fells  short,  by  a  small  bal- 
ance, of  the  amount  of  expenditure.  The  directore,  however,  have 
no  intention  of  abandoning  them ;  for,  taken  independently  of  the 
means  of  future  support,  the  effect  which  manual  labor  has  upon 
the  health  and  habits  outweighs  the  consideration  of  pecuniary 
deficiency.  The  kind  of  employment  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  pupils,  is  the  result  of  their  own  choice  and  that  of  their 
friends ;  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  become  mechanics,  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  well  instructed  in  the  business  of  garden- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  event 
of  their  becoming  formers. 

The  female  pupils  have  also  been  instructed  in  such  household 
duties  as  are  generally  embraced  in  a  good  domestic  education. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  them  needle-work;  and  in 
this  department  much  has  been  accomplished.  The  hours  of  work 
are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  instruction ; 
indeed,  the  experience  of  this  and  kindred  institutions  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  feet,  that  the  introduction  of  manual  em(Aoyments, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  education,  does  not  retard  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

There  are,  in  the  State  of  Nev/-York,  about  seven  hundred  deaf 
mutes.  If  from  this  number  be  deducted  those,  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  age,  and  other  circumstances,  the  benefits  of  instruction 
cannot  be  imparted,  and  those  who  have  already,  to  some  extent, 
enjoyed  them,  there  will  remain  jirobably  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred who  are  proper  subjects  for  instruction.     The  funds  contri- 
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experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dvmh.  The  result  of  these 
proceedinffs  is 'given  in  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  in  1898,  Appen- 
dix D.  I&ference  is  also  made  to  a  report  to  the  Senate  In  169(l» 
Document  236. 

The  Superintendent  visited  and  inspected  the  deaf  and  dumb 
school  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  the  month  of  October  last  The 
Asylum  building  is  110  bjrOO  feet,  and  has  an  elevation  of  three  stories 
above  the  basement  It  is  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  on  the  middle  road,  or  fiflh  avenue,  being  on  elevated 
ground  about  midway  between  the  East  and  North  rivers,  and  from  the 
upper  story  commanding  a  view  of  the  waters  of  both.  The  situation 
is  ueasant,  and  probably  as  healthy  as  any  spot  which  could  have  been 
selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  former  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendent, that  the  corporation  of  New-York  gave  the  fee  of  one  acre 
of  land  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  upon  which  acre  the  Asylum 
buildiuffs  are  erected.  In  the  same  liberal  spirit  the  corporation  leased 
to  the  institution,  for  a  very  moderate  rent,  about  nine  aicres  more, 
which  is  advantageously  cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  establishment 
A  portion  of  the  tune  of  the  boys,  has  been  usefully  employed  in  im- 
proving these  flTounds  and  in  cultivating  an  extensive  garden,  from 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  whole  household  has 
been  derived.  An  experienced  gardener  is  employed,  who  superin- 
tends and  instructs  the  boys  in  their  labors. 

A  convenient  building  has  been  erected,  in  which  are  workshops  for 
tailoring  and  shoemakin?.  Ck>m^ient  persons  are  employed  to  super- 
intend  uiese  shops ;  and  in  addition  to  giving  employment  and  useful 
instruction  to  the  boys  out  of  school  hours,  ttie  chilaren  in  the  school 
who  are  not  provided  with  shoes  and  clothing  by  those  who  send 
them  there,  are  supplied  from  these  shops,  at  a  moderate  price  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  compensation 
whatever. 

The  girls,  when  not  engaged  in  school,  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
matron,  who  instructs  them  m  sewing,  and  in  making  and  mending 
their  clothes,  and  such  household  employments  as  they  can  attend  to 
without  interfering  with  their  school  studies. 

The  lodging  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  spacious,  and  in  all  respects 
comfortable.  There  is  a  common  dining  room  where  all  the  schoUrs 
Resemble  for  their  meals,  in  company  with  the  superintendent,  teach- 
ei8,  matron  and  steward.  Every  tiung  relating  to  *'  the  lodgings  and 
accommodation  of  the  pupils,  appeared  to  be  well  calculated  to 
promote  tiie  health  and  comfort  oftne  scholars. 

The  principal,  Mr.  Feet,  resides  in  the  Asylum  building  with  his 
£imily,  and  he  has  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  institution.  A  physician  also  resides  in  tiie  building,  who  pro- 
eQ|«s  medicine  and  has  charge  of  the  sick  under  the  direction  or  the 
principaL  The  system  of  government  and  discipline  is  strictly  of  a 
paientd  character;  and  the  whole  establishment,  indoors  and  out,  is 
arranged  and  conducted  with  all  the  care  and  solicitude  wliich  pervades 
the  operations  of  a  well  ordered  fimiily. 

It  was  aanouneed  in  tiie  annual  report  of  the  dfrectors  for  1831, 
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that  Dr.  Milnor,  when  he  viaited  Europe,  had  eiiga|[ed  Mr.  Leon 
Yaysae,  a  well  qualified  prctfesaor  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Yaysee  had  the  most  conclusiTe  testunoniais  in  his  fiiTor ;  and  he 
appears  to  be  in  dl  respects  eminently  qualified  as  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Peet,  who  is  now  the  principal  of  the  New*YoriL  school,  was 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford*  and 
where  he  resided  with,  and  had  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
scholars.  The  friends  of  the  New- York  school  m  particular,  and  of 
the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  generally,  hare  ftfMi  reaaoB 
to  felicitate  themselves  upon  the  employment  of  Mr.  Peet,  m  the  station 
which  he  now  occupies.  His  talents,  experience,  and  peculiar  qnali* 
fications,  are  invaluable  to  such  an  institution. 

The  Superintendent  regards  the  employment  of  Mr.  Peet  and  Mr. 
Yaysse,  brmging  with  them,  as  they  do,  all  the  experience  and  improre* 
mcnts  of  the  American  Asylum,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Pms,  as 
a  new  uid  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  characters  of  the  pre-> 
sent  teachers  inspire  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  S3rstem  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  school  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  any  school  for  the 
teaching  of  mutes  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  following  additional 
arrangements  and  miprovements  have  been  made  in  the  r(ew- York  - 
Asylum : 

1.  The  rooms  appropriated  to  instruction  have  been  divided  by 
partitions  and  screens,  and  each  class  furnished  with  a  room,  so  that 
the  exercises  of  one  do  not  interfere  wiUi  those  of  another. 

2.  A  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pupils  in  attending  morning  and  evening  prayers* 
and  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

3.  The  general  system  of  intellectual  and  religious  instmction  has 
been  coniiiderably  modified ;  some  improvements  have  already  been 
effected,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

4.  A  young  gentleman  of  public  education,  and  respectable  talents, 
has  been  engaged  as  an  additional  .instructer,  and  has  entered  upon 
his  duties. 

6.  The  classes  have  been  supplied  with  large  slates  of  an  excellent 
quali^,  imported  from  Wales. 

6.  Books  have  been  introduced  into  the  classes,  and  are  now  used 
in  the  daily  instruction  of  the  pupils,  superseding  aknost  entirely  the 
use  of  manuscript  lessons. 

7.  There  has  been  an  entire  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  sit- 
ting, lodging,  and  bathing  rooms  of  the  pupils,  contributing  greatly 
to  their  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

8.  A  separation  of  those  engaged  in  dififerent  mechanical  occopa- 
tions  has  been  made,  so  that  each  trade  is  now  provided  with  a  sepa- 
rate apartment 

•  ^-  "^  "^®^®  ^^  procuring  supplies,  and  of  making  disbursements, 
IS  reduced  to  a  complete  system,  embracing  a  perfect  supervision,  rigid 
economy,  and  efficient  despatch. 
10.  The  government  in  the  Asylum  is  wholly  of  a  pi^rfntil  ehaac- 
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Mr,  and  demands  as  unremitted  attention  to  the  wants  and  conduct 
of  tile  pupils  out  of  school  as  in. 

The  jpaper  marked  A,  contains  the  exercises  of  one  class  of  the 
pupib  m  the  Asyhim  at  the  examination  of  the  Superintendent  in 
October  ladt 

The  table  marked  B,  exhibits  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
State,  amnged  according  to  the  senatorial  districts,  as  ascertained  by 
the  United  States*  census  of  1830.  It  appears  by  this  census,  that 
there  are  in  the  State  841  white  persons,  ana  42  colored  persons,  who 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  making  a  total  of  883.  In  18S6  it  was  shown  by 
the  State  census  that  there  were  at  that  time  646  deaf  mutes  in  the 
State;  so  that  the  increase  in  five  years  has  been  238.  The  propor- 
ticm  of  mutes  in  this  State,  compered  with  the  whole  population,  is 
as  1  to  2,172.  The  deaf  mutes  are  estimated  in  the  United  States  at 
1  for  erery  2,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  mutes  is  represented 
to  vary  materially  in  diflerent  countries  and  classes  of  men.  In  some 
countries  of  Europe  there  is  1  for  every  1,500;  in  others  1  for  every 
1,000;  and  in  some  locations  the  proportion  is  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  this.  The  proportion  has  been  found  greatest  in  those  dis- 
tricts or  portions  of  cities  remarkable  for  the  dampness  and  impurity 
of  the  air.  The  greater  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons  is  found 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
defect  is  frequenUy  caused  by  the  want  of  the  necessary  attentions 
during  infancy  or  msease.* 

It  Ui  stated  in  a  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Hartford  Asylum, 
«« that  a  greater  proportion  became  deaf,  and  consequentl;]^  dumb,  by 
some  adventitious  cause  afler  their  birth,  than  by  any  original  defect ; 
this  proportion  among  all  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  is  very  nearly  54  in  100.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pupils  who  have  been  atdifOerMit  periods  membefs  q(  the  Hart-, 
ford  As3^um,  only  seventy-eight  have  paid  their  own  expenses,  and 
but  few  of  these  were  from  families  in  more  than  moderate  drcum- 
stanees.** 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer  that,  in  most  cases,  the  de&f  mutes 
are  proper  objects  of  State  munificence.  Many  parents  who  have  a 
competency,  and  who  are  able  to  support  their  families  comfortably, 
and  send  uieir  children  to  a  district  school,  would  find  their  means 
entirely  inadequate  to  pay  150  or  130  dollars  a  year,  for  supporting  a 
pupil  in  the  Asylum. 

The  annual  report  of  the  directors  (p.  10)  states,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law,  the  admission  of  pupils  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, scarcely  any  two  of  them  entering  the  Asylum  at  the  same  time; 
and  it  is  found  impossible  to  class  them  jiccordin^  to  their  attainments, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  directors  propose,  that  the  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  should  "be  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  admission, 
and  approve  of  such  number  as  would  be  equal  to  the  number  of  va- 
cancies which  should  occur  in  the  several  senate  districts  in  each  year, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  tfie  principal  of  the  institution." 

The  notice  required  by  the  act  of  1822,  before  a  selection  can  be 

*  AnnalioffEdttcatioD. 
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made  to  iOl  a  Yseaneyt  is  attended  with  inconrenienee  and  < 
conndeiable  delay.  It  is  beliered  that  more  effectual  notice  vuAX  be 
given,  in  a  manner  which  would  save  the  dela^  erperienoed  nnder  the 
present  mode.  The  OTerseers  of  the  poor  of  each  town,  whose  certi- 
ficate 18  necessaiy  for  the  admission  of  a  State  pupil,  might  be  requi- 
red to  give  the  Superintendent  a  list  of  all  mutes  of  the  proper  age 
lor  instruction,  and  from  the  list  thus  collected  a  selection  could  al 
once  be  made  whenerer  a  vacancy  occured.  The  contemplated  di«- 
tfibution  of  the  poor  laws  will  afford  an  doi^rtunity  to  gire  the 
required  notice  and  instructions,  without  any  additional  expense  to 
the  State  or  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1882,  the  supervisors  of  each 
eounty  are  authorized  to  select,  and  send  to  either  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  schools,  an  indigent  pupil  for  every  member  of  assembly  to 
which  such  county  shall  be  entitled.  This  provision  has  been  entirely 
inoperative,  except  in  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  where  the 
superviBors  have  supported  efeven  pupils  at  the  Asylum  for  several 
years.  This  number,  added  to  those  whose  board  and  tmtion  is  paid 
for  by  die  State,  makes  a  total  of  sixty-seven  pupils,  for  wluch  the 
State  and  the  county  of  New-York  have  paid  to  the  institation  for  the 
last  year,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
d611luv  and  sixty-eight  cents. 

The  State  also  pays  for  the  support  of  twen^-four  pupils  at  the 
Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie.  The  sum  paid  annually  for  each 
scholar  in  this  school  is  eighty  dollars ;  die  total  for  the  last  year 
bein^  •1,990. 

It  IS  thus  seen  that  the  State  is  supporting  eigh^  pupils  in  the  two 
■ehoole,  at  an  annual  charge  upon  the  treasury  of  (|S,8Q2  68.  The 
whole  number  of  mutes  in  both  schools  is  116. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Maryland  supports  twenty,  New- 
Jersey  eighteen,  and  Pennsylvania  fifty,  making  a  total  of  eighty-eight 


I  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Massachussetts  supports  fiAy- 
one,  MAne  nine,  New  Hampshire  ten,  Vermont  fifteen,  and  Ck>nnec- 
licut  thirtr,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  charity  pupils 
supported  by  those  five  States. 

In  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  and  the  two 
hi  New- York,  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  of 
all  descriptions,  now  receiving  instruction.  The  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  also  have  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  mutes. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  French  system  of  the  Abbe  Sic- 
ard  for  instracting  deaf  rautes  was  introduced  into  this  country,  by 
Ae  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  in  Conoecti- 
ent    There  are  now  six  schools  in  the  United  States*  which  are  con- 

*  From  the  last  nport  of  the  Paris  iostitution.  with  lome  additiooal  accounts,  it  ap- 

rn  that  there  are  now  81  establishments  for  deaf  mutes  in  Europe  *,  of  which  Spain  has 
Portu«ai  1,  Italy  6,  Switzerland  4,  Baden  4,  Wurtembcig  3,  fiavana  1,  Prussia  9,  the 
Mor  Germany  fo,  Denmark  2,  Sweden  1,  Rutda  1,  HoBand  4,  Great  Britain  10,  and 
Fnu)oe26.  .  Sizty-two  of  these  have  been  established  within  the  lastthirty  yeara.  A  few 
n  Qraai  firitam,  and  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  Hen- 
nekeandBraidwood.  (This  system  teachM  the  pupil  to  articulate.)  Tlie  rest  induduog 
-^  in  Oraai  Kritam,  adopt  the  fJmdamenfS  princiite  of  Vt  rEpeeud  Sieaid.- 
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dueled  upon  the  French  |)lan  of  instmctioii,  with  the  maiijr  unprore- 
ments  wnich  have  been  introduced  by  the  teachers  in  thw  country. 
Under  thii  Bjstem,  the  pupils  acquire  not  only  a  languafe  of  dgns, 
which  enables  them  to  converse  with  their  teachers  and  with  each 
other,  but  also  a  written  lan|[uage,  which  affords  them  erery  necessary 
ftcilitf  for  transacting  busmess,  and  conversing  with  those  who  are 
not  acquunted  with  the  sign  language.  The  inmates  of  the  schools 
lor  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  ana  dumb,  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
as  good  an  education  as  is  imparted  in  the  academies,  and  the  hi^est 
grade  of  schools  in  this  State.  If  they  are  not  as  forward  in  their 
studies  at  the  end  of  five  years'  instruction,  as  scholars  possessinflp  aU 
their  Acuities,  it  is  because  they  have  much  to  learn  wmch  theoueiB 
have  not  When  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  enters  school,  the  teacher 
has  first  to  teach  him  a  language,  as  a  medium  through  whidi  the 
child  is  to  be  instructed  in  regard  to  Ids  sdhool  lessons.  Much  lime 
and  puns-taking  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  mute, 
before  his  pupil  can  converse  understandingly,  and  before  instruction 

ias  the  term  is  understood  in  other  schools)  can  commence.  It  was 
bund  by  experience,  that  the  limitation  of  the  State  pupils  to  three 
years  continuanGe  in  Uie  sdiool,  by  the  act  of  1822,  was  too  short, 
and  the  tenn  was  extended  to  four  years  by  an  act  passed  in  1825; 
and  jn  1830  the  term  was  again  exteiided  to  five  years,  on  the  recom- 
anendation  of  the  Superintendent. 

Instructiotit  to  the  deaf  mute,  is  inconceivably  valuable  and  im- 
portant Those  possessed  of  all  their  faculties,  who  are  deprived  of 
any  education,  can  still  converse  with  their  friends,  and  transact  ordi- 
nary business.  Not  so  with  the  mute :  he  is  cut  off  from  all  social 
intercottne  with  his  fellow  beings,  for  want  of  a  languaflre;  The 
world,  U>  his  imprisoned  mind,  is  a  wilderness,  and  he  is  to  me  world 
a  blank.  Instruction  ch&ageB  th«  whoie  scene,  and  gives  a  new  cha- 
raeteir  U>  aU  the  social  relations  of  the  deaf  mute.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  fated  outcast,  he  becomes  an 
object  of  interest  to  his  associates.  He  is,  by  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion, literally  restored  to  his  friends,  and  made  a  member  of  the  social 
emmnenwealth;  without  it,  the  mind  of  the  mute  is  locked  up,  and 
aeems  to  dwell  upon  vacancy.  The  history  of  the  world,  and  all  be- 
jrond  the  reach  of  his  eye,  b  to  him  a  sealed  book.  The  ability  which 
mstruetion  gives  him,  of  reading  and  understanding,  at  once  gives 
action  and  employment  to  his  dormant  mind;  his  cunositv  is  excited 
and  gratified ;  and  instead  of  i^maining  in  a  state  o£  listlessnesa,  he 
can  employ  himsdf  in  storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 

It  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  the  advantages  of  education  should  be  extended  to  all  of 
Ihem,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  imperative  upon  the  boards  of  super- 
visom  in  die  several  counties,  whenever  there  are  mutes  whose  }>arents 
are  unable  to  pay  for  tuition,  (beyond  the  number  embraced  in  the 
State  provision^  to  proride  for  their  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the 
county.  And  me  superintendentB  of  the  poor  of  the  several  coimties 
ought  to  be  authorized  and  reouired  to  place  all  mutes,  who  may  be- 
come a  county  chargjiS)  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asyhuny  at  the  expense 
of  tkeco«Uy. 
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In  fhe  eireulan  transmitted  to  the  supeiiiiteiideiitfl  of  the  poor,  hy 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1830  and  1831,  it  was  suggested  to  these 
officers,  to  make  application  for  the  admission  into  the  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  of  such  mutes  as  should  be  in  the  county  poor  houses.  Sere* 
nl  hare  in  this  way  been  admitted  as  State  pupils,  and  there  are  others 
whose  names  hare  been  furnished,  who  are  compelled  to  wait  until 
Tacancies  occur.  An  act  passed  in  1831,  requiring  the  superintend* 
ents  of  the  poor  "  to  cause  all  county  and  town  paupers  over  the  age 
of  6,  and  under  16  years,  to  be  taught  and  educated  m  die  same  man- 
ner as  children  are  now  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State* 
at  least  one  fourth  part  of  the  time."  The  salutary  principles  of  this 
law  ou^ht  certainly  to  be  extended  to  such  deaf  mutes  as  hare  ex- 
treme mdigence,  superadded  to  their  otherwise  desolate  and  Ibrkwii 
condition. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  New- York,  by  a  special  act  pass- 
ed in  1830,  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the  fund  set  apart  for  the  incor- 
porated academies  of  the  State.  This  has  created  some  dissatis^tion, 
and  a  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  to  repeal  tfie  pronsion  of  4880, 
and  deprive  the  Asylum  of  any  share  of  the  literature  fund. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Asylum  would  audiorize  its  associa- 
tion with  the  academies ;  but  is  it  just  towards  the  academies,  orpoltcie 
as  it  respects  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  to  apportion  a  share  of  the 
literature  fund  to  the  latter  institution  ?  There  are  fiAy-five  incorpo- 
rated academies  in  the  State,  among  which  ten  thousand  dollan  are 
annually  apportioned.  These  academies  have  been  erected  ffenerallj 
by  private  contributions,  and  in  many  cases  a  fund  of  4^000  dollars,  aa 
required  by  the  Regents,  has  been  raised,  ai^d  actually  invested  in  the 
same  way ;  and  this  latter  contribution  has  been  for  the  mnpose  of 
obtaining  a  distributive  share  of  the  literature  money,  and  upon  the 
ftith  of  that  fund. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  receives  annuaUy  six  thousand  doUara 
for  lottery  licenses,  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  dol- 
lan for  State  pupils,  making  a  total  of  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fortV'two  dollars,  secured  to  it  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislatare. 
Upon  what  principle  of  fairness,  therefore,  should  an  institution  whieh 
is  so  signally  favored  b^  special  legislation,  come  in  for  a  pittance  of 
the  general  dividend  of  the  literature  fund  ? 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  by  the  Revised  Statutes  the  lite- 
rature fund  is  divided  in  equal  shares  among  the  eight  senate  districts, 
and  afterwards  each  share  is  subdivided  among  the  academies  in  the 
district  The  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum  is  in  the  first  district,  and  con- 
sequently draws  in  that  district  according  to  the  ratio  which  its  papUs 
bear  to  those  in  the  academies  of  that  district ;  and  ^et  the  pupils  in 
the  Asylum  are  collected  from  all  the  senate  districts  in  the  state.  It 
would,  tiierefore,  seem  to  be  more  equitable  to  allow  the  Asylum^  to 
draw  from  the  literature  fund  of  every  senate  district,  in  prt^portion 
to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  from  each,  instead  of  drawing  for 
the  whole  number  from  the  sum  allotted  to  that  district  where  the 
AsWum  buHding  happens  to  be  located. 

The  impolicy  of  allowing  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  to  encroaiA 
'Hat  which  the  academies  regard  as  their  fund,  is  obmiH*    » 
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may  raise  up  a  spirit  of  hostility,  and  interrnpt  that  ctmrent  of  ^ner- 
ous  feelinff,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  benefidally  manifested 
towards  me  Asylum.  And  if  it  should  have  this  effect,  it  may  still  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  refusing  a  more  liberal  appropriation,  wnich  will 
be  required  and  solicited,  wheiij  in  a  few  years,  the  receipt  from 
lottery  licenses  is  cut  off. 

These  suggestions  have  been  prompted  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  all  concerned,  and  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  The  passage  of  tiie 
law  from  the  Assembly,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will,  after 
the  present  year,  lessen  the  recdpts  of :  the  Asylum  about  9600 ;  but 
a  collision  of  opinion  with  the  academies,  to  an  institution  which  is 
receiving  about  13,000  dollars  per  annum  under  special  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  might  affect  its  interests  much  more  seriously  ^an  the 
loss  of  600  dollars.  This  loss  may  occasion  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience ;  but  it  is  not  apprehended  that  this  institution  will  be  allowed 
to  languish,  or  that  its  resources  will  be  exhausted,  so  long  as  the 
generous  sympathies  pf  the  human  heart  can  operate  in  favor  of  one 
of  Uie  noblest  dbarides  which  has  ever  been  conceived  by  man. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  FLAGO,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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[A.] 

In  the  following  exercises  of  Mr.  Feet's  class,  the  Superintendent 
gave  out  certain  words  and  phrases,  and  Mr.  P.  directed  the  class  to 
write  sentences  upon  their  slates,  which  sentences  should  embrace  the 
word  or  words  selected.  The  scholars  then  copied  these  sentences 
from  the  slates,  which  closed  with  their  names,  ages,  and  the  time 
they  have  been  in  the  school. 

The  woicds  given  for  examples  wercj  conquered ;  to  he  ;  shall  have 
keen ;  heoiaifil ;  agreeable  ;  industrious  ;  and  affectionate. 

The  following  are  literal  copies  of  these  examples,  as  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  pupils : 

(1.)  Boy  aged  14 ;  four  and  a  half  je^rs  in  school. 

CONQUERED. 

The  American  troops  conquered  the  British  troops  on  the  Cham- 
plain  lake. 

The  Israelites  conquered  the  Canaanites,  who  worshipped  idols. 

The  French  frigates  conquered  Algiers,  and  possess  it  now. 

The  American  army  conquered  the  Great  Britain  soldiers  for  their 
independence  in  1776. 

TO   BE. 

I  am  going  tohenn  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker's  trade. 
The  people  suppose  Henry  Clay  is  going  to  be  the  President  of  the 
UnitedStates,  after  General  Jackson. 
I  must  try  to  be  ^  good  boy. 


84  O0CUMB1IT8. 

Mr.  Nftdc,  who  is  trying  to  fe  a  lawyer,  ii  deaf  and  dmnb. 

SHALL  HAYS  BSBN. 

When  I  ikall  hxme  been  here  fire  years  I  shall  retnni  homeb  and 
live  wlUi  my  parents  in  Troy. 

When  my  uncle  akaU  Aave  heem  to  Cincinnati  this  weeici  I  ahaH 
write  a  letter  to  him. 

BBAUTIFUL. 

A  gentleman  will  marry  a  heaiUifuL  lady. 

I  saw  a  beauHful  rabbit,  which  ran  fksi  three  days  ago. 

I  cannot  draw  the  pictures  of  beauHful  flowers. 

AGREEABLE. 

Mr.  T.  has  brought  my  trunk,  agreeable  to  my  request 
Mr.  Peet  will  be  agreeable  to  ride  with  me  in  a  carriage. 
I  was  agreeable  to  walk  with  my  friends  in  the  night,  to  see  the 
museum. 

iNnnsTRious. 
We  must  be  industrious. 

If  you  are  not  industrious  your  friends  will  not  respect  you. 
If  any  person  is  not  induatriouSf  he  will  not  get  much  money. 

AFFBCTIOICATE. 

Jacob  was  rery  affectionate  to  his  son  Joseph. 
I  must  obey  my  ajfectionaie  parents  and  teachers. 

William  Pomeroy  Field.    I  am  fourteen  years  of  age.    I  have 
been  at  die  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  four  years  and  six  months. 


(2.)  Girl  aged  16 ;  four  and  a  half  years  in  school 

COirQUBRBP. 

Many  years  ago  the  Canaanites  were  conquered  by  the  Israelites. 

TO   BE. 

My  father  has  removed  from  Uaerlem  to  Fort  Washington,  to  &sa 
carpenter. 

SHALL   HAVE   BEEN. 

I  sKdU  have  been  at  the  Asylum  four  years  next  Januaiy,  and  I  shall 
live  with  my  parents. 

BBAUTirVL. 

I  heard  that  a  rich  gentleman  married  a  beautiful  lady,  and  then 
they  would  go  to  the  country ;  and  I  think  perhaps  they  shall  be 
pleased  to  converse  with  some  gendemen  and  ladies,  and  they  were 
very  good. 

AORBEABLE. 


Last  vacation  my  sbter  Mary  was  agreeable  to  talk  with  me,  when 
I  shall  came  to  the  Asylum,  and  I  wished  to  learn  improve  fast 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

d  girl  is  industrious  to  study  her  lessons,  and  she<WiriMs;to 
bst.    Mr.  Peet  praises  her  and  l^ves  her*    She  ia  good* 
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butdd  by  the  State,  by'county  supervisors,  and  private  individuals, 
provide  only  for  the  education  of  about  one  hundred.  If  the  period 
be  limited  to  five  years,  and  the  present  provision  be  continued,  it 
is  obvious  that  fifteen  years  will  be  required  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  present  generation.  During  this  period,  many  will  have  pass- 
ed  the  age  moert  favorable  for  intellectual  attainments,  or  will  have 
formed  such  connections,  that  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  them 
for  ever. 

Much  is  done  in  various  ways  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  man ; 
and  while  we  would  tender  our  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  sacri-- 
fices  and  efforts  which  are  made  to  effect  a  change  in  his  moral 
constitution,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret,  that 
the  benevdence,  which  is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
present  age,  is  not  sufficiently  expansive  to  embrace,  and  relieve 
the  wants  of  all  those,  who,  by  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, are  deprived  of  that  medium,  through  which  are  conveyed 
to  others  the  rays  of  intellectual  and  moral  light. 

To  every  other  child  in  the  State  the  means  of  educatitm  are 
fiimished.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  equal  justice,  that  the  same  liberal- 
ity should'  be  extended  to  these,  doubly  unfortunate?  The 
advantages  cannot  be  less  than  to  others,  while  the  value  is  much 
greater.  The  resources  of  the  State  are  abundant ;  its  political 
importance,  its  wealth,  and  its  characteristic  munificence  towards 
its  public  institutions,  afford  ground  of  enoeumgement  that  it  will 
so  increase  this  provision,  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  deaf 
mute  in  the  State  to  obtain  the  education  necessary  to  rend^  him 
a  useful  member  of  society. 

In  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  in  all  their  subsequent 
arrangements,  the  directors  have  kept  in  view  the  important  object 
of  furnishing  accommodations,  adequate  to  the  demand  of  ihm 
entire  class.  In  following  what  thus  plainly  appeared  to  be  the 
dictate  of  duty,  they  have  exceeded,  by  a  considerable  amount,  the 
ftinds  placed  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  evident, 
after  much  deliberation,  that  it  could  not  be  efiected  at  a  len 
expense. 

The  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  b^ween  the  years  1822 
and  1890,  provide  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  seven  deaf  mutes 
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from  each  Senate  dieirict,  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-Buc  puinb, 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Legislature,  by  their 
enactments,  to  bestow  the  greatest  amount  of  good  upon  this 
unfortunate  portion  of  community.  Since  they  have  been  in 
operation,  however,  the  experience  of  the  directors  serves  to  con- 
vince  them,  that  an  additbnal  benefit  might  be  realized,  if  some 
modifications  could  be  made  in  them. 

Under  existing  provisions,  the  admisson  of  pupils  is  extremely 
irregular,  scarcely  any  two  of  them  entering  the  asylum  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  consequence,  the  attention  of  the  instructors  is 
divided  between  those  more  and  those  less  advanced ;  for,  as  the 
pupils  come  in,  one  after  another,  and  all  of  necessity  being 
required  to  begin  with  the  elementary  principles  of  instruction,  it 
is  found  impossible  to  class  them  according  to  their  attainments, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers,  and  having  a  very 
small  class  under  the  care  of  each.  The  same  embarrassment  is 
felt  in  every  successive  stage  of  their  progress ;  for  there  is  the 
same  irregularity  in  the  time  of  their  dismission,  as  in  that  of 
entering — and  when  one  leaves,  and  his  place  becomes  vacant 
in  the  class,  another  from  an  inferior  grade  must  be  selected 
to  supply  it  The  course  of  study  is  interrupted ;  the  progress 
of  some  is  always  retarded  by  the  backwardness  of  others,  who^ 
in  their  turn,  must  from  the  same  cause,  at  last  be  kept  back,  and 
omsequently  much  time  is  lost  to  alL 

Another  argument  in  fiivor  of  amending  the  laws,  is,  that  the 
list  of  State  pupils  might  then  be  always  full.  By  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  181^,  no  selection  of  pupils  can  be  made,  until 
after  puUic  notice  of  sixty  days  has  been  given,  in  at  least  two 
public  newspapers,  of  the  number  of  vacancies  which  may  exist 
in  each  Senate  district  Vacancies  which  occur  otherwise  than  by 
limitation  cannot  be  anticipated ;  and  as  several  of  this  description 
annually  take  place,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  generous  wishes 
of  the  Legislature  are  met  to  the  fidlest  extent  Though  apphca- 
tions  may  be  on  file,  no  selection  can  be  made,  until  after  the  pro- 
visbns  of  the  statute  have  been  complied  with, — ^in  doing  which, 
there  will  sometimes  be  a  further  delay  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  espe- 
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cialiy  when  notices  are  to  be  sent  to  the  interior  and  remote  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  appropriate  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be,  to 
have  a  number  sufficient  to  form  an  entire  class,  enter  at  once. 
They  would  then  receive  equal  and  uniform  attention  ftnm  the 
instnicter,  pursue  together  the  same  course  of  study,  and  leave  the 
asylum  at  the  same  time.  This  arrangement  might  be  effected 
by  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  to  receive 
applications  for  admission,  and  approve  of  such  number,  as  would 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  vacancies  which  should  occur  in  the 
several  Senate  districts  in  each  year,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
principal  of  the  Institution.  To  provide  for  unexpected  vacancies 
by  death  or  otherwise,  an  additional  number  might  be  returned, 
according  to  mutual  agreement,  between  the  Superintendent  and 
the  directors,  who  would  be  retained  as  charity  pupils  on  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  to  be  entered  on  the  list  of  State  beneficiaries, 
as  openings  should  be  made,  and  whose  period  of  instruction  should 
be  limited  to  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  admission.  The 
Superintendent  would  give  notice  to  all  successful  applicants,  of 
the  time  when  they  must  join  the  asylum. 

There  is  now  due  to  the  Institution,  for  clothing  furnished  to 
indigent  pupils,  between  nine  and  ten  hundred  dollars,  the  greater 
part  of  which  can  never  be  collected.  It  seems  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  some  plan  should  be  devised  to  lesson  disbursements  of 
this  nature,  which  are  already  felt  to  be  a  burden.  Provision 
might  easily  be  made  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  at  the  time  a 
certificate  of  admission  was  issued  by  the  secretary,  and  a  bond, 
signed  by  two  or  more  responsible  endorsers,  might  be  executed, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  ofiicer,  or  with  the  principal  of 
the  Institution.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  operate  disadvantageously,  or  prevent  a  single  individual  from 
joining  the  asylum,  who  felt  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  participation  in  the  State  bounty. 

If  precedent  is  wanting  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
alterations,  it  is  found  in  the  course  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  all 
the  New-England  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  in  those  States  respectively,  the  happy  fiiiits  of 
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wfakh  have  been  enjoyed,  both  by  the  pupQs  and  (he  InstitatioD 
in  which  they  were  educated. 

In  concluding  their  report,  the  diredora  would  express  their  ar- 
dent anticipationsi  in  regard  to  the  increasing  uaefulneas  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  principal,  having  been  for  nine  years  connected 
with  the  asylum  at  Hartford,  has  much  experience  in  his  duties ; 
being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes,  his  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  extensive ; 
and  he  is,  in  mind  and  manners,  eminently  fitted  for  the  inter- 
esting and  important  station  which  he  occupies.  The  professom 
and  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  respective  duties.  The 
asylum  is  spacious,  and  every  way  adapted  to  the  objects  which  it 
contemplates.  And  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legisiature,  and 
the  aid  of  the  benevolent  in  general,  they  hope,  by  Uie  continued 
UesBing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  promote,  mcae  successfully  than 
ever,  the  good  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  Presidenu 

H.  P.  PEET,  Secretory. 
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HO.  1* 

New-Tork  huHtuUonfor  the  hutrucHon qf  the  Deaf  emd  Dwmb^  in,  aeamnt  eurrerU 
wUh  the  TreanjnTfJrvm  January  Ut,  1831,  to  January  18<A,  1832. 

RECEIPTS   IN   1831. 

Balance  of  Account  from  1830, t671  51 

Received  from  Comptroller  for  State  pupils,      ....  6,942  68 

"          "     Mayor  of  New-York,  for  lottery  licenses,  6,000  00 

"          "     Regente  of  the  University, BT7  43 

"          "     New  York-Eye  Infirmary, 100  00 

M          "     Supervisors  of  New  York,  by  City  Comp- 
troller,   1,320  00 

"          "     life  subscriptions  and  donations,       ...  129  37 

"          "     Female  Association, '-  236  79 

"         "     pay  and  part  pay  of  pupils, 783  06 

"          '*     sales  of  shoe  shop,       203  40 

''          "     sales  of  tailor's  shop, 128  35 

"          "     sales  of  garden, 98  70 

"          "     sales  of  elementary  exercises,      ....  12  00 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer  to  new  account,   ....  547  89 

»17,751  18 

EXPENDITURES   FOR  1831. 

For  superintendence  and  tuition, 93,489  43 

**    steward,  gardener,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  servants,  -  2,000  74 

"   interest  on  debt, 560  00 

"    ground  rent  to  Corporation, 150  00 

"   provision  and  groceries,       3^272  43 

"   fuel  and  light, 543  88 

**    dry  goods  for  clothing  for  pupils,        802  26 

**    leather  and  findings  lor  shoe  shop, 494  82 

*•    insurance, .-  8970 

<«    printing,  advertising,  and  poetBge^ 266  67 

^    stoves,  stove  pipes,  grates,  and  cooking  apparatus,     -  424  02 

^*    expenses  of  delegation  to  Washington  and  Albany,     -  142  63 

**    medicine, 26  34 

**    alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Asylum,  well,  pump,  ditch- 
ing, bush-lot,  &c.,       2,936  68 

**    slates,  books,  and  stationary, 276  11 

"   furniture,  beds,  bedding,  crockery,  &c. 738  38 

**    soap  and  wasldng  account,  ---------  165  46 

**    garden,  for  seeds  and  manure,       93  39 

**    carriage  and  harness, 290  00 

««    stable  account,       467  41 

<«    sundries,  for  carriage  hire,  expenses  for  lottery  informap 

tion,  hardware,  &c, 630  83 

•17,751  18 
JOHN  SLIDELL,         )  — 

PETER  8HARPE,        >  Ckmmittee  of  Finance. 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  > 

Nefw-Ywk^  \%0i  January,  1832. 
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HO.  A. 

LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

STATE  PUPILS — 56. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 

William  Martin* 
James  Mc  Gowan, 
Margaret  Ryer, 
Clarissa  Holland, 
Franklin  Howell, 
Jeremiah  Conklin, 
Nathan  M.  Totten. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

William  P.  Field, 
Betsey  Martin, 
Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 
Sumner  Frizell, 
Eliza  Stewart, 
William  Rossman, 
Peter  Siver. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Daniel  Johnson, 
Ann  Reeves, 
Rebecca  Palmer, 
Arad  Howard, 
Eliza  Ann  Cornell, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Lydia  A.  Atwater. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Caroline  Peck, 
Andrew  R.  Schryder, 
Rosetta  Crocker, 
Lucien  D.  Wood, 
Harriet  Armstrong, 
Mary  Keith, 
Mary  Lamperson. 


SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Caroline  Kirk, 
Charles  Westcott, 
Rachel  Johnson, 
Abel  B.  Baker, 
Mary  M.  Crain, 
David.Bise, 
Maria  Eighmy. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Lavinia  M.  Jewell, 
Julia  A.  Hoffman, 
Angeline  Peck, 
Robert  Cummings, 
William  Phinney, 
George  Steele, 
Joel  J.  Strong. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Manica  Richards, 
Daniel  Weatherby, 
Caroline  Beckwith, 
Lovinus  B.  Taylor, 
Waiiam  P.  Cole, 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson, 
Juliette  Dickinson. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Ransom  Driscall, 
Martin  Crandell, 
Louisa  A.  Moore, 
Ursula  Wilson, 
Ira  Mc  Manners, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Jane  Milhench. 


PUPILS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS  OF  NEW  YORK — 11. 


John  Harwood, 
George  W.  Swan, 
John  Shotwell, 
Timothy  D.  Townsend, 
Caroline  Bennett, 
Francis  Mc  Commisky, 


Harriet  C.  Gamage, 

Louisa  Young, 

Mary  Trainer, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Wayland, 

Mary  Allen  Wayland. 


PUPILS  OF  THE  FEMALE 


ASSOCIATION — 4. 


James  Noe, 

James  Oliver  Clarke, 


Daniel  Lafferty, 
Emily  YandelL 
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PAY  PUPILS. — 13. 

James  M.  Gouremeur,  Ann  Maria  Mabbett, 

James  L.  HarriSy  Alicia  Wilson, 

Josiah  Jones,  Isabella  Wilson, 

John  Toohey,  Susan  Swift, 

Mary  Dryer,  Emmon  H.  Piatt, 

Elizabeth  Webster,  Vincent  M.  Halsey. 
Thomas  Bigger, 

CHARITY  PUPILSS — 5. 

Mary  Smith,  Hannah  Webster, 

Elizabeth  Lafierty,  John  Larmer. 

Kobert  Leader, 

Whole  nmnber  of  Pupils — 89. 


HO.  3. 

DONATIONS  RECEIVED  AT  THE  ASYLUM  IN  183L 

From  I.  S.  B. $3  00 

••     Mr.  Adams,    -    -    - 0  60 

"     Mr.  Ward, 3  OO 

"     John  P.  Iglehart,  Baltimore, 1  00 

"     A  lady, 0  26 

"     Ehjah  Spencer, 1  00 

"     A  lady, 0  25 

"     Mrs.  Barf,  New-York, 1  00 

"      Mrs.  Noble  and  Friends,  New-York,    -    -    -    -  3  00 

"      Mr.  Talman,  Tappan, 0  60 

"     Two  strangers, 225 

"      Professor  Davis,  West  Point, 3  00 

'*     Cornelius  Hurst,  New-Orleans,    -    -    .         .    •  5  00 

"     Mt.  Herbert.  Hinesburgh,Vt 162 

"     Mr.  Glover,  Charleston,  S.  C. 3  00 

«     A  lady, 1  00 

•29  37 


OTHER  DONATIONS. 

From  Mr.  Shaw,  of  trees,  estimated  at $600 

"     Mr.  Beekman,  box,         do.              50  00 

"      Dr.  Post,  medicine,         do.              13  00. 

"     Mr.  Grenzcbach,  Lima  beans, 100 

**     Editors  of  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper,   -  10  00 

"      Editors  of  Courier  and  Enquirer,          do.            -  10  00 

'«     Editors  of  the  Atlas,                              do.            -  5  00 

**     Editors  of  Badger's  Weekly  Messenger,  do.            -  3  00 

**     Hezekiah  Keltey,  marine  productions,  -    -    .    -  2  60 

•100  60 
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HO.  4. 

IN  SENATE, 

ApHl  leih,  183& 

Report  of  the  SuperintenderU  qf  Common  SthooU,  in  relation  to  the  Autrudion  of 
^  the  Deqf  and  Dumb. 

STATE   OF  NEW  YORK, 

secretary's  office. 

Albany^  April  \m^  1832. 
To  EowARP  P.  Livingston, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  herewith  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  relation  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  State. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

A.  C.  FLAGG. 

REPORT. 

state  of  new  tore,  ^ 
secretary's  office.    $ 

Albany,  April  l^h,  1832. 

The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  presents  to  the  Legislature,  the 
report  required  of  him  as  Superintendent  of  Common  SchooLi,  in 
relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  tide  three  of 
chapter  fifteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  and  every  other  similar  institution,  is  made  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools ;  and  as  such 
visiter,  the  statute  makes  it  his  duty. 

1.  To  inquire,  from  time  to  time  into  the  expenditures  of  each  insti- 
tution, and  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  therein  respectively: 

2.  To  visit  and  inspect  Uie  schools  belonging  thereto^  ana  the 
lodginffs  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils : 

3.  To  ascertain,  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions, 
whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  discipline  can  be  made ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  suitable  persons  to 
visit  the  schools : 

4.  To  sugj^est  to  the  directors  of  such  institution,  and  to  the  Legis- 
lature, such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient : 

5.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Leflglature  on  all  the  matters 
before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  board 
and  lodging. 

In  llS?,  the  Superintendent  visited  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, and  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison 
as  to  the  system  of  instruction,  between  those  schools  and  the  New- 
York  school.    In  this  examination  he  was  aided  by  a  gentleman  of 
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AFFECTIONATE. 

I  heard  that  Mr.  Peet  is  affectionate  to  his  children,  and  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  he  is  kind  and  good. 

Margaret  Ryer.  .  I  live  in  Fort  Washington,  N.  York.    I  am 
sixteen  years  old.   I  have  been  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  institution. 


(3.)  Boy  aged  17 ;  six  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

When  the  French  had  conquered  the  Algiers  the  Dey  left  that  dty. 

TO   BE. 

Younff  people  should  be  industrious,  lest  they  would  be  poor  and 
wretched,  and  they  come  to  he  old. 

I  SHALL   HATE   BEEN. 

When  I  shall  have  been  here  seven  years,  I  will  not  depend  my 
relations  but  myself  support 

BEAUTIFUL. 

The  people  admired  the  beautiful  pictures  hook* 

AGREEABLE. 

Agreeable  is  my  promise.    I  write  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

The  pupils  are  not  industrious  ;  the  masters  will  not  employ  to 
them. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

The  Legislature  are  very  affectionaie  to  help  the  poor  people  when 
they  live  in  the  State  of  New-York. 

John  Harwood.     I  am  seventeen  years  old.     I  lived  at  the 
Asyly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  six  jeBLiB  and  six  months. 


(4.)  Girl  aged  14 ;  three  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONaUERED. 

Some  years  ago  the  Indians  were  conquered  by  the  people. 

TO    BE. 

Miss  Mabbett*s  lather  has  removed  from  New-York  to  Dutchess 
county  to  5e  a  merchant. 

SHALL  HAVE   BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  three  years  and  a  half  at  the  Asylum.  Miss 
Ryer  shall  have  been  four  years  and  a  half  next  January  at  the 
Asylum. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

A  rich  gendeman  is  married  to  a  beautiful  lady,  and  they  would 
go  home,  and  I  think  they  shall  be  pleased  to  converse  with  the 
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Other ;  they  shall  take  a  journey  into  the  country ;  they  were  Tery 
glad  to  see  the  other. 

AGREEABLE. 

When  I  shall  leare  the  school,  I  will  be  agreeable  to  teach  make 
sign  to  my  sbter. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  industrious  to  work  or  study  their  lessons, 
and  they  wish  to  unprove.    Mr.  Peet  is  very  glad  lo  see  them. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

My  parents  are  affectionate  to  their  children  and  all  the  people,  €ot 
they  are  Tery  kind  and  good. 

Julia  Ann  Hoffman.  I  am  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  Utc  in 
Troy*  of  New-York.  I  have  been  three  yean  and  a  half  at  die 
Asylum. 


(5.)  Boy  aged  12  years ;  six  and  a  half  years  at  scfaooL 

CONaUERBD. 

The  Turks  conquered  the  innocent  Ghreeks. 
The  Turks  were  conquered  by  Uie  Russians. 
Napoleon's  anny  was  conquered  by  the  Russians. 

TO   BE. 

My  uncle,  whose  name  was  Wilmot  WiUiamsy  went  to  Salina  to  he 
a  merchant 

My  uncle  George  went  to  the  country  tohesi  carpenter. 

If  the  repent  of  our  sins  and  obey  and  trust  in  God,  we  shall  go  to 
Heaven  to  &e  the  saints  when  we  die. 

SHALL  HATE   BEEN. 

I  BhaU  hate  been  here  7  years. 

Mr.  Peet  shall  have  been  here  one  year  next  Februazj. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

The  ladies*  and  gentlemen's  cabins  of  a  steamboat  are  rery 
heautifuL 

The  cabin  of  a  ship  is  yery  beauHfiUt  better  than  the  cd>in  of  a 
steamboat. 

My  mother's  dining-room  is  yery  beauiifid. 

AGREEABLE. 

I  am  always  agreeable  to  converse  with  my  school-fellows. 

A  father  is  agreeable  to  love  his  son. 

A  teacher  is  agreeable  to  teach  his  pupils. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  must  be  industrious  to  try  to  improve  fiuit  and  become  intel- 
ligent 

Some  &nners  are  very  industrUntfiiAo  work  and  cultivate  in  their 
ftrma. 
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AFFECTIONATE. 

IH0U8  people  are  the  affectionate  children  of  God. 

My  name  is  Timothy  Dwioht  Townsend.    I  lire  in  New-York 
city.    I  am  12  years  old,  and  I  staid  here  six  years  and  five  months. 


(0.)  Girl  aged  18  years :  three  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

Many  years  ago  the  people  conquered  Great  Britain. 

TO   BE. 

I  think  that  Master  M^G.  wishes  to  stay  here  some  years  at  school 
to  be  taught ;  he  will  continue  to  try  to  study  as  his  teacher  teaches. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  think  perhaps  1  sliaU  have  been  here  two  years,  my  uncle  will 
come  here  and  take  me  home  to  my  grandmother. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

When  we  lived  m  the  city  of  New-York  we  went  to  the  museum, 
and  were  much  pleased  to  see  many  beauiiful  soldiers,  who  marched 
through  the  streets. 

AGREEABLE. 

Yesterday  the  ladies  came  to  the  institution ;  they  were  agreeable 
to  answer  our  questions,  and  said  they  would  come  here  to  see  us 
again. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

A  good  hoy  goes  to  the  school,  and  is  always  industrious  to  study 
his  lesson ;  his  master  is  very  happy  to  see  him.  He  loves  and 
obeys  him. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

Miss  H.  conversed  with  me  a^out  her  dear  parents  when  she  was 
here.  Thej  told  her  they  were  affectionate  to  her ;  they  hoped  she 
would  contmue  to  be  respectful  and  obedient  to  them. 

Louisa  A.  Moore.  I  am  eighteen  vears  of  age.  I  live  in  Lvons, 
Wayne  county.  New- York.  I  have  been  here  three  years  and  four 
months  at  school. 


(7.)  Girl  aged  15  years ;  six  and  a  half  years  at  school. 

CONQUERED. 

The  husband  was  jealous,  and  his  wife  was  innocent,  and  she  alwavs 
be  pious  and  loved  God  most,  and  he  was  angry  to  be  conquered  by 
her  in  murdering. 

TO   BE. 

Mr.  Peet  told  us  that  we  must  try  to  ie  Intelligent  in  writing  our 
composition  very  neatly  and  gracefully. 
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0HALL   HATK   BKKN. 

I  Bhatl  have  been  fix  yean  at  the  Agyhan  next  June,  and  I  wish  to 
go  home,  atay  a  long  time  to  liye  with  my  parents. 

BKAUTIFUL. 

Mrs.  Young  iniited  me  to  take  tea,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  see 
a  beautiful  room,  which  was  in  the  Washington  HalL 

▲GRBBABLS. 

Some  pupils  told  me  that  they  were  very  agreeable  to  learn  more, 
and  they  expect  they  will  try  to  improve  fiwt,  and  will  acquire  a 
knowleage  in  different  books. 

INDUSTRIOrS. 

My  brother  in  law  told  me  that  he  was  much  pleased  to  be  tndti«- 
irious  in  making  shoes  and  boots,  because  he  wished  to  seU  to  any 
persons,  he  womd  be  pleased  to  support  his  wife. 

▲FFBCTIONATB. 

We  often  think  about  our  parents,  and  we  are  their  affectionate 
daughters  and  sons. 

Mv  name  is  Carolin b  Kirk.  I  hare  been  6  years  and  a  half 
at  scnool.    I  am  fifteen  years  old.    I  live  in  the  dty  of  N.  York. 


(8.)  Girl  aged  14  years.    Had  been  at  Hartford  seyeral  years. 

conqverbd. 
Alexander  the  Great  wished  that  the  world  would  be  conquered  by 
hb  army. 

TO  bb. 
A  girl  told  me  that  she  determined  to  be  9^  milliner  when  she  learea 
here. 

SHALL   HATB   BEBN. 

I  ehall  have  been  here  one  year  next  spring. 

BBAUTIFUL. 

I  heard  that  the  houses  in  New-Haren  are  beavXiful. 

AORBBABLB. 

A  girl  was  agreeable  to  walk  with  me. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

A  man  was  industrious  to  mow  the  hay. 

AFFBCTIONATB. 

Christ  was  affectionate  to  his  disciples. 

My  name  is  Susan  Switt.  My  home  is  in  Washington,  Dutehesa 
county,  New-York.  I  am  fourteen  yean  old.  I  hare  been  here 
about  four  months. 
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(9.)  Boy,  aged  fourteen  and  a  half  years — time  not  stated. 

CONQVBRSD. 

The  Spaniards  conquered  the  nation  of  the  Indians,  and  they  stole 
many  jrold  and  silver  minerals  from  them.  The  Greeks  were  cofi' 
gnereahy  the  Turks  for  their  oppression. 

TO   BE. 

The  teachers  ordered  the  pupils  to  be  obedient  to  them.  God  has 
commanded  the  people  to  he  sorry  for  their  sins,  and  love  Gon ;  he 
will  forgive  them  and  bless  them. 

SHALL  HAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  haoe  been  educated  one  year,  when  I  shall  leave  here  for 
home. 

The  boys  doihen  shall  have  been  finished  by  me  in  a  day. 

BEAUTirUL. 

The  portrait  painters  can  paint  some  beautiful  pictures.  The  new 
hotel  is  a  beautiful  and  splendid  house  in  the  city.  Master  Noe's 
fiiend  presented  him  a  beautiful  book ;  he  keeps  it  in  the  desL 

AGREEABLE. 

I  was  agreeable  to  converse  with  my  brother  Anselm  and  his  wife 
last  Au^t 

My  sister  Matilda  was  agreeable  to  read  the  natural  philosophy 
book. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  most  be  industrious  to  study  the  books  and  arithmetic 
A  boy  is  industrious  to  picture  ttie  cottage  and  landscape. 
Some  boys  are  industrious  to  make  shoes  in  the  shop. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

I  wrote  a  letter,  and  I  said  that  I  am  your  affectionate  brother. 

Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  HuntiDgton,  Suffolk  county.  Long  Island. 
I  am  fourteen  and  a  half  years  old. 


(10.)  Girl,  aged  15  years ;  4  years  and  3  months  in  school. 

CONaiTEREO. 

The  America  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  England. 

TO   BE. 

Mr.  Peet  told  us  that  he  wished  to  be  very  kind,  and  friend  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

SHALL  RAVE  BEEN. 

I  shall  have  been  four  years  and  ihree  months  next  July  at  the 
Asylum. 
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BEATTTIFTTL. 

An  old  gentleman  presented  us  some  beautiful  books,  and  we  veie 
tnnch  j^eased  to  read  and  understand  them. 

AORBEABLB. 

One  of  the  pupils  is  very  agreeable  to  see  her  parents,  and  they 
wish  to  converse  with  her. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

We  must  be  rery  industrious  to  sew  the  binds  of  the  boots  and 
shoes. 

AFFECTIONATB. 

I  often  thi^k  of  my  friend,  and  he  is  my  affectionate  friend,  because 
he  always  be  kind  to  me. 

My  name  is  Emeline  Bbckwith.  I  am  fifteen  years  old.  I  have 
been  four  years  and  three  months  in  the  Asylum.  Cooperstowiit 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 

(11.)  Boy,  aged  19  years;  nearly  6  years*  instruction. 

CONaUBRED. 

€!ount  Melayett  conquered  the  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  Greeks  from  their  oppressions,  and  compelled  tnem  to  submit  to 
him ;  he  afterwards  gave  poisonous  wine  to  them,  and  they  soon  died 
in  great  agony. 

TO   BE. 

General  Stuart  ordered  the  British  to  be  conquered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  town  of  Lancaster,  PennsylTania ;  they  continued  to  fire 
on  them,  and  the  British  were  much  surprised,  and  fled  from  them. 

SHALL   HAVE    BEEN. 

If  the  Turks  again  oppress  the  Greeks,  they  shall  have  been  con- 

2uered  by  Ck>unt  Melayett,  to  delirer  them  from  their  oppression. 
te  is  one  of  the  bravest  heroes,  he  lires  in  Paris. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

General  Cabbard  was  a  beautiful  man,  but  he  had  a  very  brave 
disposition ;  he  was  successful  in  conquering  the  British  at  the  battle 
of  Portsmouth. 

AGREEABLE. 

Lavater  was  not  of  agreeable  countenance,  but  it  was  very  dis- 
agreeable ;  he  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  of  great  genius. 

Absalom  Dunton  had  a  very  agreeable  countenance,  and  was  a 
flreat  man,  who  was  very  generous  and  kind  to  the  poor,  he  was  an 
Englishman  who  wrote  many  botanic  books. 

INDUSTRIOUS. 

There  are  manv  Spaniards  who  are  not  very  industrious^  but  thejy 
are  very  lazy  ana  proud,  they  kill  the  persons,  or  rob  them  of  their 
money. 
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Horatio  Hughs  removed  from  Spain  to  Pittsburffh,  where  he  was 
▼exy  industrious ;  he  wrote  on  history  and  philosophy ;  he  had  a  very 
benevolent  and  pious  disposition. 

AFFECTIONATE. 

After  €!ommodore  Cook  defeated  the  Turks,  he  wrote  a  very 
excellent  letter  to  Captain  Lincoln,  and  it  said  he  was  his  affectionate 
friend. 

Thomas  Wilson  of  Erie.  I  am  almost  10  years  old,  and  I  came 
to  the  Asylum,  where  I  have  been  eleven  months.  I  have  been  five 
years  in  rhiladelphia. 
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An  act  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  <<  An  act  to  proride  for  the  instruction 
of  the  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  this  State,  passed  April  10, 
1822.''    Passed  April  33,  1832. 

7%€  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  represented  in  Senate  and 
Aasembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

^  1.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  each  town, 
to  furnish  the  Superintendent  of  the  common  scnools  with  a  list  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  their  respective  towns,  so  far  as  they 
can  ascertain  them,  with  such  particulars  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  each,  as  shall  be  prescribed  oy  the  said  Superintendent 

$  2.  From  the  list  thus  obtained,  the  Superintendent  may  select  as 
State  pupils  such  as  are  properly  embraced  within  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  make  such  regulations,  and  give  such  directions 
to  parents  and  guardians,  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  pnpUs  at 
stated  periods,  as  will  remove  the  inconvenience  of  having  pupils  of 
the  same  class  entering  the  school  at  different  periods. 

^  3.  The  notice  recjuired  by  this  act  to  be  given  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  shall  be  in  beu  of  the  notice  required  by  the  third  section  of 
the  *«Act  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  Deaf  and 
Dumb  within  this  State,"  passed  April  16,  1822;  and  whenever 
vacancies  occur  in  the  pupils  from  a  senate  district,  those  vacancies 
may  be  filled  from  the  list  of  that  district,  kept  by  the  Superintendent 
of  common  schools,  without  delay. 
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FORM   OP    A    BEQUEST. 


Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Directors  of  *^the  New-tTork 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/'  the  sum  of 

I Dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my  executors 

out  of  my  real  or  personal  estate,  as  soon  as  the  settlement  of  my 
affairs  will  pennit,  to  tlie  Treasurer  of  the  said  Institution  for  the 
time  being  in  trust,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Directors,  to  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  said  Institution. 
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FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL   RHPORT 


DIRECTORS 


TBB  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOH  THE  INSTRUCTION 


DEAF   AND    DUMB, 


I.BOISI.ATURE  OF   THE   8TATE    OF   NBW-TORK, 


FOE  THE  TEAR   1833. 


NEW-YORK: 

MAHLON     DAY,     PRINTER, 

No.  37C,  Pcarl-Mroat. 

M  DCCC  XXXIII. 
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MTieeni  and  IMnctoni* 


•RiT.  JAMES  MILNOR,  D.  D.,  Fukbidkvt, 
PETER  SQARPE,  Fibst  Vick  Pkesidkitt, 


fHOII 

^^E*ll  Mfl3^*««nN9-l'  MYNDERT  VAN  SCHAICK,  Skcohd  Vies  Pumidut, 
DANIEL  E.  TYLEE,  Trkasour, 
HARVEY  P.  PEET,  SKcasxART. 


JAMK8  SMITH, 
LEWIS  SBTXOVR, 
CHARLES   KAPESf 
MARTIB  E.  THOHPSONf 
TIMOTHT  BEOOES, 
RET.  X.  F.  SCBROBDER, 
JAMES   LOTETT, 
ROBERT  C.  CORNELL, 
B.  L.  WOOLLET, 
WILLIAM    P.    MOTT, 


ROBERT  D.  WESKf, 
PETER  S.   TITOS, 

HEBRT  I.  wrcKorp, 

HBHAir  ATSRILL, 
JAMES  A.  BURTV8, 
JOHN  R.  WILLIS, 
JOHH   W.   LBATITT, 
JOHH  OOTHOUT, 
CHARLES  L.  LITIir6STOH, 
RUF08  L.   LORD* 


Vrincipal  of  the  Xnstitatioiu 

HARTET  P.  PEET,  A.  M. 


LEON  TATSSE, 

OATID  E.  BARTLETT,  A.  M. 


Trofesson. 

PREOBRICK  A.  P.  BARITARO,  A.  1 
SAMUEL  R.  BROWN,  A.  M* 


J.   ADDISON  CART,   A.    B. 


nisrslcian. 

EDWARD  H.    DIXON,    H.    D. 


■US  MARTHA   DUDLET,  Mmtfim, 

MFS.  LUCRETIA  SHERWOOD,  SeamSflVSS^ 
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COMMUNICATION 

^VwiCbteraterfqf  State,  tramtmiUiMg  Oa  Ammal  Btport  qf  the  Dinelan  of  tka 
Nmo-York  huHttHUmforthe  JmOrueliimofDt^fand  Dumb,  far  Ike  fear  1883. 


•TATB  OF  NBW-TORK, 

sscrstary's  OVFICE. 


February  27,  1833. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
Legislature  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- 
Tork  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
the  year  1832|  which  has  been  transmitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Having  but  recently  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  it  has  not  yet  been  in  his  power,  consistently 
with  a  proper  attention  fo  more  urgent  duties,  to  visit  this 
institution  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  title  3,  chap- 
ter 15,  part  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  He,  therefore, 
Cakes  the  liberty  of  referring  the  Legislature,  for  such  in- 
formation as  may  not  be  contained  in  the  accompanying 
Report,  to  the  last  annual  report  of  his  predecessor,  Senate 
Documents,  No.  106,  fjpr  the  year  1832. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 

7b  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
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The  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are  permitted,  under  the 
gracious  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence^  to  present  to  the 
Legislature  their  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  embracing  a 
record  of  their  transactions  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
thirty-two.  * 

By  referring  to  the  treasurer's  account,  which  is  hereunto 
annexed,  it  will  bo  seen,  that  the  income  of  the  society,  from 
all  sources,  during  this  period,  amounts  to  fifteen  thousandi 
seven  hundred  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  two  cents  ;  falling 
short  of  the  amount  received  in  1831,  by  fourteen  hundred 
fifty  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents.  It  will  be  perceived, 
that  this  deficiency  is  wholly  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sales  of  lottery  licenses  in  this  city ;  while 
thq  aggregate  receipts  from  those  pupils  who  sustain  the 
expense  of  their  own  board  and  tuition,  are  considerehly 
increased. 

For'  reasons  which  were  stated  in  the  last  report,  the 
excess  of  disbursements  over  the  income,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  five  hundred  forty-seven  dollars  and  eighty- 
nine  cents.  This  balance  has  since  been  paid,  and  two 
thousand  dollars  have  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  incurred  for  the  erection  of  the  building ;  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  one  hundred  forty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
nine  cents. 
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The  drafts  made  upon  the  treasury  for  current  expenses, 
amount  to  twelre  thousand  eighty-eight  dollars  and  thirty- 
four  cents ;  and  if  the  proceeds  of  the  place,  which  hare 
been  collected  and  paid  orer  to  the  treasurer,  are  deducted, 
this  sum  will  be  reduced  to  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
seventy-two  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  management  of  the  concerns  of 
the  institution,  was  given  in  the  last  report.  The  plan  of 
operations  therein  submitted,  and  which  was  then  in  a  course 
of  experiment,  has  been  found  to  meet  most  fully  the  wants 
of  the  institution. 

During  the  past  year,  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  has 
been  unusually  good.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  cholera 
in  the  city,  the  anxiety  of  parents  in  the  interior  of  the  state 
was  intense ;  and,  partaking  of  the  general  panic  which 
seized  our  own  citizens,  and  induced  such  multitudes  to  flj 
in  all  directions  from  the  dreaded  pestilence,  they,  in  some 
instances,  removed  their  children  from  the  institution.  De- 
sirous of  allaying  this  anxiety,  and  of  doing  all  in  their  power 
fi>r  the  safety  of  their  interesting  charge,  the  directors 
caused  a  circular  to  be  addressed  to  the  Special  Medical 
Council,  and  to  other  physicians  of  the  first  talents  and  pro- 
fessional ability,  stating  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  building,  and  soliciting  their  opinion  whether  anj 
causes  existed,  connected  with  its  situation,  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  invite  the  disease ;  and  whether  it  would 
be  judicious  to  remove  our  pupils  to  some  place  which  might 
be  deemed  less  obnoxious  to  its  attacks.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  these  gentlemen  confirmed  the  views  previously 
taken  by  the  Board,  of  the  inexpediency  of  adopting  any 
other  measures,  than  those  which  a  wise  precaution  would 
suggest,  to  meet  the  anticipated  evil.  And  we  desire  to  re- 
cord the  fact,  with  devout  gratitude  to  Him,  at  whose  bidding 
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diseases  come  and  go,  that  while  many  were  cat  down  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  destroying  angel  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  institution,  and  no  case  of  cholera 
occurred  among  the  pupils. 

Amid  general  prosperity,  and  for  the  most  part  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  individual  health,  it  becomes  our  painful  duty  to 
announce  the  death  of  our  lamented  associate,  John  Sli- 
dell,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  and  its 
undeviating  friend.  His  mind  was  ever  active  in  devising 
measures  to  affect  its  enlargement,  in  order  that  its  power 
to  afford  relief  might  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  his  devoted  example  will  exert  a  happy 
influence  upon  those  who  are  now,  and  who  may  hereafter 
be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

In  the  mechanical  department,  the  number  of  occupations 
submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils  or  their  friends,  has 
been  increased  by  adding  that  of  cabinet-making,  and  the 
several  branches  are  so  conducted  as  nearly  to  sustain  them- 
selves. All  the  occupations,  gardening,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making  and  cabinet-making,  are  under  the  direction  of 
skillful  workmen  of  unexceptionable  character.  The  time 
which  is  daily  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  is 
about  four  and  a  half  hours.  The  benefits  resulting  from 
manual  labor  are  immediate  as  well  as  prospective.  It  gives 
Tigor  to  the  constitution,  elasticity  to  the  frame,  and  pro- 
motes cheerfulness  and  good  feeling,  while  it  holds  out  the 
certain  prospect  of  future  support.  Experience  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  fact,  that  these  advantages,  and  many 
more,  are  realized  under  this  system,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  has  proved  an  auxiliary  to  the  more  rapid  development 
of  intellect. 

The  actual  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legisla- 
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ture  was  eighty-Beven.  Two,  who  were  admitted,  but  who 
had  not  arrived  at  the  date  of  the  last  re|K>rt,  increased  the 
list  to  eighty*nioe.  Fifteen  have  been  admitted  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  same  number  dismissed ;  making  the 
whole  number  resident  in  the  institution  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1832,  eighty-seven. 

In  the  month  of  November,  three  unexpected  vacancies 
occurred  in  the  list  of  state  pupils,  in  consequence  of  erro- 
neous views  of  parental  duty.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
removal  took  place  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  provided  for  by  law  ;  but  the  consideration  of  pccu** 
Biary  advantage,  as  the  avails  of  their  labor,  outweighed 
every  argument  which  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  their  re- 
maining. But  these  are  not  the  only  instances  of  this  kind 
that  have  occurred,  and  no  allusion  would  now  be  made  to 
them,  if  the  evil,  reasoning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  were 
not  likely  to  prove  a  serious  one ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  some  who  calculate,  on  the  sordid  principles  of  loss 
and  gain,  how  much  they  have  to  sacrifice  in  giving  up  the 
emoluments  of  their  children's  labor,  during  the  time  that  is 
to  be  spent  in  acquiring  the  benefits  and  the  solace  of  a  use- 
ful education ;  and  who,  placing  a  higher  estimate  upon  the 
products  of  their  hands,  than  upon  the  acquisitions  of  their 
minds,  actually  deprive  them  of  one  or  two  years'  instruction, 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  bounty  of  the  state,  and 
which,  but  for  parental  avarice,  they  would  enjoy.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  leave  the  school  half  educated.  Their  at- 
tainments are  neither  creditable  to  themselves,  to  the  state, 
nor  to  the  institution.  They  can  derive  no  pleasure  from 
the  perusal  of  books,  are  unable,  except  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world  around  them,  and 
their  knowledge  of  language  is  insuflScient  to  aid  their  future 
efforts  for  improvement.    And  yet,  with  this  small  amount 
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of  knowledge,  they  go  out  and  mingle  in  society  as  specimen 
of  w^faat  can  be  effected  in  the  education  of  de^f  mutes. 
Aod  hence  the  general   impression,  that  these  children  of 
misfortune  cannot  be  brought  to  think,  and  reason,  and  use 
language  as  a  medium  of  thought  and  intercourse ;  but  must 
{(rope  their  way  through   life,  with  only  a  few  glimmerings 
of  intellectual  light,  destined,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
condition,    never  to  behold  the   brightness  of  a  full-orbed 
sun.     They  occupy,  for  a  short  time,  a  place,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  who  might  otherwise  appreciate,  and  diligently 
improve  their  privileges,  and  leave  it,  perhaps,  at  a  season 
the  roost  inconvenient  to  fill  the  vacancy.     Enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  influence  which  can  now  be  exerted  by 
tho  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  conjunction  wit|^ 
the  efforts  of  the  directors,   are  confidently  relied  upon  t9 
provide  the  appropriate  remedy. 

The  law  passed  on  the  23d  of  April,  1832,  requiring  the 
OFerseersof  the  poor  in  each  town  to  furnish  the  Superin* 
tendent  of  Common  Schools  with  a  list  of  the  deaf  and  dumi) 
persons  in  their  respective  towns,  in  order  that  he  may  select 
as  state  pupils,  such  as  are  properly  embraced  within  thq 
provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  and  make  such  reg^latioaj^ 
\Mi  relation  to  the  admission  of  pupils  at  stated  periods,  a^ 
will  remove  the  inconvenience  of  permitting  pupiis  of  the 
same  class  to  enter  the  school  at  different  periods,  has  not 
yet  been  carried  into  effect ;  owing  to  the  time  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  instructions  to  the  over-* 
seers,  and  to  print  and  distribute  the  laws  prescribing  the 
duties  of  these  officers.  At  his  suggestion,  therefore,  the  clasv 
which  entered  in  the  month  of  October,  was  formed  from  the 
list  of  applications  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  institution. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report,  that  the  system  of  govern- 
meiit  and  discipline,  embracing  a  supervision  of  the  pnpils», 
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dttrinf  their  hours  of  relaxation  and  labor,  aa  well  as  those 
of  study,  was  incomplete  id  some  of  its  decaiis.  The  defr- 
eieoeies  have  since  been  supplied,  and,  during  no  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  are  the  pupils  exempted  from  its  ope^ 
ration.  The  Board  would  embrace  the  present  opportunitj 
to  express  their  contiction  of  its  importance.  Of  all  visiUe 
means  for  promoting  the  practice  of  morality,  and  encourage 
ing  a  correct  and  manly  deportment  among  youth,  the  pros* 
ence  of  a  teacher,  who  is  at  once  loved  and  respected  by  his 
charge,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  efficacious.  Considered 
merely  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  rude,  or 
vicious  habit« ;  of  restraining  the  turbulence  of  passion,  or  of 
providing  against  whatever  may  excite  it ;  of  repressing  con- 
versation on  trifling,  or  worse  than  trifling  topics ;  of  re- 
moving, in  short,  all  temptation  to  grossness  or  violence, 
the  importance  of  constant  supervision  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated* In  comparison  with  this,  all  lessons  in  morality, 
however  frequently  and  feelingly  inculcated  ;  all  laws,  how- 
ever rigid  in  their  enactments,  or  severe  in  their  penalties  r 
all  arguments  addressed  to  the  interest  or  the  understand- 
ing ;  all  appeals  to  the  conscience  or  the  heart,  are  alike 
ftitile  and  alike  unproductive.  Results,  which  authority  or 
persuasion,  promises  or  threats,  admonition  or  exhortation, 
would  fail  to  accomplish,  are  the  natural  and  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  teacher's  presence.  If  any  have  come  to  the 
institution  with  habits  of  rudeness,  indolence,  or  vice  already 
formed,  here  is  an  irresistible  influence,  constantly  exerted, 
beneath  which,  those  habits  must  wither  away  and  perish* 
And  if  any  have  come  from  under  the  ever-watchful  eyes  of 
anxious  parents,  who  have  thus  far  trained  them  up  in  the 
practif^e  of  virtue,  around  these  too,  is  thrown  a  wall  of  de- 
fence against  contamination,  which  shall  preserve  them  safe, 
until  we  restore  them  to  their  friends,  enlightened  in  intel- 
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led,  aad  streogthened,  as  we  hope,  in  every  good  purpose. 
And  if  it  be  desirable  to  correct  evil  habits,  how  mueh  more 
so,  to  prevent  their  formation*  If  it  be  an  objeet,  worthy  of 
oar  most  anxious  efforts,  to  guide  the  wanderer  from  virtuOt 
hack  again  to  the  narrow  path,  which  he  has  forsaken,  how 
much  more,  to  give  firmness  to  the  step  which  has  never 
deviated,  to  convince  him,  who  has  always  trod  in  wisdom's 
ways,  that  they  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  lead  him  to 
follow  from  choice,  the  course,  which  he  has  hitherto  pur- 
sued from  necessity.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the 
anticipated  benefits  to  the  pupils  have  been  strikingly  mani* 
fested*  Kindness  and  contentment  prevail  among  them,  and 
all  the  moral  virtues  are  practised,  which  characterise  a 
eheerful  and  happy  community. 

Evidence  has  been  furnished  the  Board  of  their  intellee- 
toal,  as  well  as  moral  improvement ;  and  a  few  specimens  of 
uncorrected,  original  compositions  are  appended  to  this  re-> 
port,  that  the  Legislature  may  have  the  means  of  judging  of 
this  lor  themselves. 

The  directors  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  interest 
which  was  awakened  in  favor  of  the  institution  when  the 
undertaking  was  new,  is  still  cherished  by  their  fellow-citi- 
sens.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  they  would  instance 
the  recent  examination  of  the  pupils  at  the  City  Hotel.  The 
room  in  which  it  was  held,  although  one  of  the  most  spacious 
in  the  city,  could  not  contain  all  who  desired  admission,  and 
hundreds  were  obliged  to  retire  without  witnessing  the  per^ 
fornuinces.  The  assembly  showed  substantial  proof  of  their 
approbation  i>y  subscribing  five  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  the 
funds.  Urgent  calls  were  made  upon  the  directors  through 
the  press  to  repeat  the  examination,  but  the  duties  of  tbo 
Principal  rendering  his  absence  from  the  city  unavoidable^ 
prevented  their  otherwise  cheerful  compliance  with  tli# 
pttUic  wish. 
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Important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  dapaftmont 
of  instruotion,  by  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  situa- 
tions bold  by  some  of  the  instmcters,  and  the  aceession  of 
others  to  to  their  places.  Mr.  Loofborrow  and  Hiss  Staaa- 
bory  have  resigned  their  places  since  the  date  of  the  laat 
report.  Mr.  Seward,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  the  employment  would  not  admit  at  the  commeAeement 
of  his  engagement  of  his  deciding  the  question  of  permanent 
continuance,  felt  constrained,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the 
importunity  of  friends,  to  retire  from  it,  with  a  view  of  ea* 
tertag  into  a  different  field  of  labor. 

From  a  careful  examination  into  the  beet  mode  of  eon* 
ducting  the  several  departments  of  the  institution,  the  Board 
became  fully  persuaded  that  its  interests  would  be  essentially 
promoted  by  releasing  the  Principal  from  the  daily  instruo- 
lipoa  of  a  class.  To  liira  are  committed  the  general  oharga 
and  oversight  of  the  whole  institution,  the  guarding  of  itm 
expenditures,  conducting  its  correspondence,  attending  to 
the  calls  and  inquiries  of  visitors,  seeing  that  the  plan  oi 
instruction  is  duly  pursued  and  their  duties  attended  to  by 
the  ether  teachers,  marking  the  progress  of  the  several  po» 
pils  in  the  school,  and  various  other  details  of  activo  emplof* 
tnent,  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  time.  It  was  evident 
thtft  the  confinement  of  the  Principal  to  a  class,  inconveni* 
tatly  interfered  with  all  these  duties,  and  rendered  the  per« 
iTormance  of  some  of  them  almost  impracticable.  The  Boaid 
were  therefore  anxious  for  the  release  of  the  Principal  from 
any  particular  department  of  tuition,  in  order  that  by  occa* 
flional  visits  to  all  the  classes  he  might  consult  with,  and 
^vise  the  several  teachers,  personally  inspect  the  deports 
'ment  and  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  by  his  inflaenee  coa« 
tribute  to  that  good  order  and  discipline,  the  mainteaance  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  respectobility  of  the  institution 
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mad  the  moral  and  lotelltelttal  advancemeDt  of  the  interesting 
afeyeeu  of  ks  care. 

It  is  a  8id)||oct  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Board,  that  they 
kave  been  providentially  favoured,  almost  beyond  their  ex-« 
poctations^  in  engaging  all  the  assistance  required  in  the  de- 
partment of  instruction.  Mr.  David  E.  Bartlett,  Mr.  F.  A. 
P.  Barnard,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Brown,  alumni  of  Yale  College, 
the  first  two,  from  -the  American  Asylum  at  Hartfbrd,  and 
Mr.  J.Addison  Gary,  an  alumnus  of  Amherst  College,  have 
been  employed,  with  the  hope  and  expectation,  that  they 
will  devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  deties  of  instroc* 
tors  of  deaf  mutes.  The  employment  of  these  gentlemen, 
in  addition  to  the  services  of  Mr.  Vaysse,  the  circumstances 
of  whose  connection  with  the  institution,  were  given  at 
kngrii  in  former  reports,  have  so  increased  the  facilities  for 
eorattaoieating  instruction,  that  each  of  the  classes  is  now 
«ader  tlie  charge  of  an  excellent  teacher,  and,  with  the 
emreful  atfpervision  of  the  Principal,  will  enjoy  every  ad- 
vantage^ that  any  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
asrf  daaab,  in  tUs  eountry,  is  able  to  afford. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  institutibn,  and  the 
aorangement  of  the  detai  Is  pf  labor,  that  the  same  care  and 
attention  are  bestowed  upon  the  physical  wants  of  the  pupils^ 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  receive  in  the  bosom  of  their 
90m  families.  This  object  having  been  secured,  the  direc- 
tors are- happy  to  state,  from  apian  which  has  been  submitted 
to  tfcein^  that  the  instnictors  are  making  very  laudable  efforts 
to  vaise  tVe  standard  of  attainment,  and  to  store  the  minds 
aif  aboiv  pupils  with  knowledge  of  an  useful  and  practical  na*- 
aar^  ia  addition  to  that  which  is  embraced  in  a  conrse  of 
Mttimon  edttci^ion. 

At  Qo  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  efforts 
hten  made,  corresponding  with  the  present,  for  the  general 
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diffunon  of  knowledge*  To  this  end  the  preet  m  eaheenrienc ; 
■eminariet,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  are  established ; 
ledores  are  delivered ;  and  exertions  are  noade,  both  by 
individnals  and  associations,  to  advance  the  cause  of  popniar 
education*  The  mode  of  instructing  deaf  motes  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  under  circumstances  the  most 
favorable  fcr  success ;  but,  while  much  has  been  done,  prac- 
tically»  for  the  benefit  of  this  unfortunate  portion  of  the  ha« 
man  familyy  mocb,  very  much  remains  still  to  be  arcom* 
plished.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  article  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  no  paper  on  this  subject  at  onoe 
copious  and  valuable,  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 
There  has  been  too  little  of  plan  in  the  methods,  hitherto 
pursued,  of  teaching  language,  and,  although  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed,  the  results  of  experience  are  still  floating  in 
the  air,  having  never  been  embodied  in  a  well  defined  sys- 
tem* Each  instructor  has  been  obliged  to  depend  too  far 
upon  his  own  unassisted  judgment*  No  books  have  been 
prepared  of  a  suitable  character  to  be  used,  either  in  the 
elementary,  or  more  advanced  classes  ;  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  form  a  library  in  order  to  create  a  thirst  for 
reading,  or  to  minister  to  its  gratification,  when  once  awa- 
kened. Nothing,  literally  nothing  has  been  done  to  iUustrate 
truths  in  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  or  to  ex* 
plain,  in  any  way,  the  principles  of  science,  as  applied  to  the 
arts.  While  improvements  are  multiplying,  almost  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge,.tO 
aid  those  possessing  the  gifts  of  utterance  and  of  hearing* 
can  no  avenues  be  opened  to  render  these  gushii^  foaatains 
accessible  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  f  Shall  we  be  content  to 
pursue  the  trodden  path,  and  see  our  pupib  leave  ns,  one 
after  another,  unenlightened,  except  within  the  pale  of 
simple  elementary  truths  f  Our  convictioBs  of  duty  urge  ue 
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finrward.  We  feel  an  obligation  to  spare  no  pains  to  supply 
existing  deficiencies,  to  contribate  oar  share  to  the  common 
stock  of  improvement}  and  to  elevate  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion to  the  highest  degree  of  practical  usefulness. 

One  step,  and  that  a  very  material  one,  towards  promo* 
ting  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  plan 
already  alluded  to.  Not  to  enter  minutely  into  its  details,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  proposes,  without  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  school-room,  or  with  the 
daily  mechanical  employments  of  the  pupils,  very  greatly  to 
enlarge  the  amount  of  information  communicated,  and,  by 
presenting  it  in  a  systematic  form,  to  secure  as  e£FectuaIly 
as  possible,  its  permanent  retention  in  the  mind.  By  this 
means,  and  by  encouraging  the  perusal  of  books,  for  which 
fiieilities  will  be  afforded,  the  time,  which  is  now  least  profit- 
ably employed,  will  be  turned  to  the  most  valuable  account ; 
and,  as  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupil  will  be  upon 
subjects  which  are  of  necessity  excluded  from  the  school- 
room, where  such  things  fully  occupy  the  time  as  are  abso- 
lately  indispensable  in  his  education,  much  that  has  hitherto 
been  unattainable  will  be  placed  within  his  reach.  His  hap** 
piness  will  be  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is 
useful ;  his  views  will  be  expanded  as  he  contemplates  the 
extent  of  the  intellectual  field  ;  while  the  delight,  with  which 
he  will  hail  the  developement  of  so  much  that  is  new  or  sur- 
prising, can  not  but  stimulate  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts 
in  the^  prosecution  of  his  daily  task.  The  study  of  language 
possesses,  for  the  young  mind,  very  few  attractions.  This 
truth  any  one  will  acknowledge,  who  castH  a  thought  back  to 
his  own  school-boy  days.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  do  not,  in  general,  put  forth  very  commendable 
oad  persevering  efforts  in  its  pursuit.    The  evil  of  ignoraoca 
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is  too  immense,  and  too  palpable,  not  to  force  tliemto  ez0r- 
tion.  Yet,  cut  off  as  they  have  been  from  cbildhood,  from 
the  knowledge  even  of  what  is  to  be  known,  the  dariknessof 
their  intellects  render?  them  almost  insensible  to  one  of  the 
highest  motives  which  can  influence  the  human  mind  to  dili- 
gence, the  desire  to  be  informed.  This  desire  must  be  proK 
portioned  to  the  estimate  made,  of  how  mueb  is  unknown. 
Knowledge  is  a  hidden  gem.  lie  only  will  seek  it  witb 
eagerness,  who  is  acquainted  with  its  naturei  and  can 
therefore  appreciate  its  value.  There  is,  then,  a  mod^e  of 
stirring  up  the  energies  of  the  dedf  and  dumb,  and  stimulatr 
ing  them  to  activity,  which  has  never,  hitherto,  been  syc^ 
tematically  employed.  To  vary  the  monotony  of  the  school 
room  exercises,  the  perplexing  detail  of  rules  and  excep- 
tions, of  inflections  and  anomalies,  of  idiomatic  phrases,  aad 
the  endless  caprices  of  language,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  more  entertaining  subjects  at  stated  times,  hf 
way  of  illustrating  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  hoMtng  out 
an  earnest  of  the  reward,  which  is  in  store  for  the  diligent. 
Mo  substantial  proof  has  been  afforded,  that  language  ia  nol 
merely  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  master  key, 
by  which  to  unlock  treasures  of  limitless  vfilue.  Indeedi 
when  we  consider  how  little  has  been  done  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  vacant  mind,  to  rouse  apathy  to  effi>rt,  and 
to  encourage  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  a  laborious  task  • 
when  we  consider  how  little  encouragement  has  been  held 
out  to  cheer  the  mute  onward  in  his  toilsome  undertaldngt 
or  even  to  teach  him  the  value  of  that  which  he  is  immedi^ 
ately  acquiring,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  he  should  so 
contentedly  persevere;  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  that  hia 
deliverance  from  intellectual  thraldom  is  by  a  process  so 
tedious,  and  so  disheartening.  The  plan  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  into  this  iostitutioni  w.ill,  we  trust}  do  much  t^ 
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render  tbta  proeess  more  pleasing ;  and  the  higher  degree 
of  alacrity  with  which  it  is  anticipated  that  pupils  will 
engage  in  the  exercises  of  the  school  room,  when  its  effects 
shall  begin  to  be  visible,  is  not  among  the  smallest  induce* 
naents  which  have  led  to  its  adoption.  That  its  execution 
will  impose  upon  the  Principal  and  his  associates  an  amount 
of  labor,  very  essentially  greater  than  has  hitherto  been 
required  of  them,  is  to  be  expected.  With  them,  however» 
such  a  consideration  is  of  no  weight,  when  placed  in  the 
scale  with  the  anticipated  advantages.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  determination  has  not  been  hastily  formed, 
but  that  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  they  have  been 
led  to  it  by  a  conviction  of  duty. 

The  measures  now  in  prospect,  and  others  not  yet  matur- 
ed, which  must  unquestionably  succeed  them,  are  such  as  to 
require  extensive  information,  and  no  ordinary  devotion  to 
the  task  of  doing  good,  in  those  who  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. And  here  the  Board  cannot  but  advert  to  one,  among 
the  many  errors,  which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  which  that,  un- 
fortunate portion  of  our  fellow  beings  have  suffered,  to  an 
extent  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those,  who,  like 
this -Board,  have  been  brought  into  immediate  connection 
with  them.  This  is  to  suppose,  that  to  convey  information 
to  the  minds  of  mutes,  and  to  initiate  them  into  the  myflh 
teries  of  language,  is  not  an  undertaking  which  requires 
either  talents  or  study  for  its  successful  execution,  or  which 
merits  the  undivided  attention  of  men  of  more  than  common 
education.  This  error,  if  not  entirely  confined  to  our  own 
country,  has  been,  unfortunately,  more  prevalent  here  than 
abroad.  To  trace  its  causes,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty. All  the  knowledge  which  people  in  general  posseasi 
with  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  damb>  is 

• 
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deriFed  from  public  exhibitions,  or  from  the  hasty  obterra* 
tions  of  individuals,  carelessly  made  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
visit  at  the  institution.  The  exercises  of  the  school  room 
are  obserted  to  consist  of  language  in  its  simplest  forms, 
and  the  observer  instantly  compares  that  which  is  before  his 
eyes  with  what  may  be  seen  in  the  common  schools  for 
speaking  children,  with  which  our  country  abounds.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him,  that,  what  he  witnesses  is  only  a  minute 
portion  of  a  great  whole,  to  understand  which,  even  his  own 
intellectual  {Kiwers  might  find  themselves  tasked  ;  and  that 
while  the  individual  exercises  before  him  may  resemble  those 
of  common  schools,  there  is  no  more  similarity  between  the 
two  seminaries  compared,  than  between  a  dancing  academy 
and  a  school  for  mathematics.  What  is  it  that  the  instruct 
tor  of  deaf  mutes  proposes  to  accomplish  ?  In  the  first  place, 
to  teach  a  language.  And  to  whom  ?  Not  to  those  who 
have  already  the  idea  of  such  an  artificial  structure,  and 
have,  therefore,  a  foundation  ready  laid,  upon  which  he  may 
build;  but  to  peisons,  who  must  first  be  taught  to  know 
what  language  is.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
an , unknown  tongue.  We  all  know  the  perplexities  which 
obstruct  our  progress  in  the  endeavor  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  Latin  or  the  German.  And  how  few  among  those, 
who  can  read  these  and  other  languages  with  facility,  can 
write  or  speak  either.  Yet  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning, 
an  instrument  to  aid  us,  which  gives  us  an  advantage  over 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  like  that  which  the  mechanical  powers 
afibrd  above  mere  animal  strength,  directly  exerted.  This 
instrument  is  grammar — for  grammar  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
individual  language,  but  extends  itself  in  all  its  essential 
principles,  over  the  whole  field  of  artificial  communication* 
In  acquiring  the  French  or  the  German,  we  have  only  to  sub- 
stitute new  names  and  new  inflections,  for  others  already 
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known*  We  construct  a  machine  of  new  materials,  with 
certain  trivial  modifications,  upon  a  model  before  our  ejes. 
But  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  yet  to  learn  the  principles,  on 
which  the  machine  was  originaHy  constructed.  They  have 
not  merely  to  translate,  but  to  inyent.  Are  not  talents,  are 
not  ingenuity  and  mental  discipline  necessary  in  the  man, 
whose  task  it  is  to  lead  them  onward  in  this  process  of  inven- 
tion ?  Few  persons  understand  how  artificial,  how  intricate, 
and,  in  fact,  how  anomalous  are  the  combinations  of  words 
upon  their  lips  every  hour  of  the  day.  Their  knowledge  of 
language  has  been  imperceptibly  acquired,  and  they  do  not 
reflect  that  this  language  is  a  structure,  which  has  been 
flowing  more  complicated  since  time  began.  No  person, 
in  fact,  can  be  conversant  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  any 
space  of  time,  without  becoming  convinced,  that  to  teach 
them  even  the  elements  of  language,  requires  a  greater  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  more 
philosopical  acquaintance  with  the  great  medium  of  commu- 
nication, and  a  more  thorough  intellectual  discipline,  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  than  is  required  in  any  other  branch 
of  education. 

There  remains  one  subject,  which,  though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  alluded  to  in  former  reports,  the  Board  feel 
themselves  bound  once  more,  distinctly,  to  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
present  public  provision  to  meet  the  wants  of  indigent  deaf 
mutes,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  is  palpable  to  the  slight- 
est inspection  of  the  statistics  of  our  population.  The  re- 
turns of  the  last  census  show  the  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  1830,  to  have  been  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
This  number  must  now  exceed  nine  hundred,  and  it  cannot 
but  increase  with  the  general  increase  of  population.  The 
observation  of  centuries  has  limited  the  successive  genera- 
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I  of  mMi,  emth  to  thirty  years.  Ooe-thirtiedi  portion  of 
AiB  hmauLn  race  arrives,  therefore,  annoally,  at  that  period 
of  life  when  edocation  should  commence.  If  five  years  be 
flat  apart  for  this  purpose,  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  num- 
ber constantly  under  instruction  should  bear  to  the  whole 
population  the  ratio  of  one  to  six.  Applying  this  result  to 
4be  present  case,  we  perceive  that,  supposing  our  populatioa 
stationary,  provision  should  exist  for  the  education  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  deaf  mutes.  Five-sixths  of  these,  at  least, 
stand  in  need  of  legislative  aid.  Yet  at  present,  the  total 
Munber  of  those  who  receive  the  bounty  of  the  stale, 
aaKNiats  only  to  eighty. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  discuss  the  policy  of  educating  the  deaf 
aad  dumb.  That  question  has  long  since  been  set  at  rest, 
and  the  sense  of  die  Legislature,  with  respect  to  it,  may  best 
he  inferred  firom  their  own  acts.  They  have  made  proviso* 
•on  fhr  this  object.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  ia^ 
tended  that  provision  to  be  partial  or  inadequate.  It  cannot 
bo  believed  that  they  esteem  this,  or  any  other  benevolent 
object,  worthy  of  being  attempted,  but  not  of  being  efiectu* 
ally  accomplished.  Such  a  supposition  is  neither  accordant 
with  reason,  nor  with  humanity.  Were  there  any  difficulty 
in  the  way,  were  this  some  stupendous  undertaking  to 
which  the  resouices  of  the  state  were  unequal,  or  were  there 
even  danger  of  wasteful  expenditure,  arising  from  liberal 
appropriationB,  then,  indeed,  the  present  state  of  things 
might  more  easily  be  accounted  for.  But  nothing  of  this  is 
true.  It  is  but  a  pittance,  which  this  great  and  flourishing 
state  is  supplicated  to  bestow  upon  the  roost  unfortunate  of 
bor  chiMreo*  And  even  were  provision  made  by  statute  for 
a  greater  number  than  could  possibly  apply  for  its  benefits, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  draw  from  the  treasury  a 
greater  amount  than  should  be  necessary  to  meet  the  wants 
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•f  that  particular  class,  for  which  it  was  intended.  Them 
seems  to  be  an  inconsistency,  there  certainly  is  injustice,  in 
extending  the  public  bounty  to  a  part,  where  all  are  equally 
deseryiag ;  in  acknowledging  only  the  clainis  of  a  few,  where 
those  of  the  whole  rest  upon  the  same  foundation* 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  correctness  of  these  views, 
and  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  numbers  in  this  wealthy 
state,  who,  for  want  of  public  assistance,  are  living,  and 
dying  in  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  this  Board  will  fori  it 
their  duty,  at  no  dbtant  day,  to  present  this  subject  to  the 
liOgislature  in  the  form  of  a  memorial.  They  cannot  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  it  will  meet,  from  the  liberality  of  that 
body,  the  attention  which  they  are  convinced  it  deserves. 
'  With  a  firm  conviction  that  large  institutions  possess  d^ 
eided  advantages  over  small  ones,  for  accomplishing  oU  the 
great  ends  of  their  establishment ;  in  the  greater  ratio  of 
benefits  conferred,  compared  with  their  expenses ;  in  the 
means,  which  they  possess,  for  maintraiing  a  supervision 
over  the  morals  and  conduct  of  their  pupils ;  for  their  in^ 
stroction  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  for  their  better  classifica* 
tion,  and  for  their  intellectual  and  religious  improvement ; 
and  under  a  belief  too,  that  the  means  for  securing  these 
desirable  objects,  are  in  the  possession  of  this  institution,  the 
Board  commissioned  the  Principal  to  visit  Canajoharie,  and 
propose  to  the  directors  of  the  Central  Asylum  an  union  of 
the  two  institutions  at  New- York.  Although  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  plan  appear  to  us  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
the  terms  offered  the  most  liberal  that  could  be  expected, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  directors  of  that  Asylum,  the 
Board  regret  to  say,  declined  acceding  to  such  a  proposal. 
The  offer  was  not  made  with  the  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  rights  vested  in  the  Central  Asylum,  nor  with  a  view 
of  building  up  the  interests  of  this  institution,  at  the*expensa 
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of  Ummts,  but  from  tbo  sole  oonsideratioD  of  odnMctng  tho 
bast  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselvefl.  Tbe  queorioii 
9M  to  the  expediencj  aod  duty  of  uniting  the  two  inetitutiooet 
•ad  enlarging  the  fiieilities  of  one,  so  a«  to  render  it  acbqaate 
to  the  vrants  of  the  whole  body  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  state, 
this  Board  feel  fully  prepared  to  sustain  on  any  svitable  oe* 
easion* 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  the  directors  eontem* 
plate  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  institution  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  In  this  pleasurCi  they  doubt  not  that 
the  Legislature,  under  whose  patronage  it  has  flourbhed, 
will  partake  with  them.  To  do  good  is  ever  its  own  reward. 
Happiness,  like  the  mysterious  power  of  the  loadstone,  is 
increased  in  proportion  as  it  is  imparted.  And  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  benevolent  mind  looks  back  upon  tho 
benefits  which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  conferring  upon 
others,  affords  a  striking  verification  of  the  language  of  tho 
inspired  Preacher :  **  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  for 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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B^m'Tmh  huHMiaH  fir  tft«  fmtnutwm  cfihe  D^rfand  Dumb,  in  aee&mU  cmrmU 
wkk  Um  Tnatmnr^fnm  Jammary  18, 1832,  Co  jMHory  1, 1833. 

RECEIPTS   IN    1832. 

From  Comptroller  for  state  pupils,         .    .     .     ^    .    .  ^6,920  22 

**  Mayor  of  New-York,  for  lottery  licenaes,        •    •    3,625  00 

**  Regents  of  the  Univereity, 503  47 

«*  Supervisors  of  New-York,  by  City  Comptroller,       1,430  00 

**  life  subscribers  and  donations, 489  50 

**  Female  Association,        874  68 

**  pay  and  part  pay  pupils, 1,587  33 

**  sales  of  shoe  shop,      .     .     .     , 203  37 

**  sales  of  tailor's  shop  and  clothing, 320  17 

**  sales  of  garden  and  place, 292  78 

*•  sales  of  elementary  exercises, 6  00 

j^i5,752"^ 

EXPENDITURES   IN    1832. 

Bftlance  due  the  treasurer,  January  18,  1832,       .     .     .  j^547  89 
For  ■uperintendence  and  tuition,   steward,  gardener, 

tailor,  shoemaker  and  servants,  • 4,930  41 

**    interest  on  debt, 486  60 

**    ground  rent  to  Corporation,  and  rent  of  bush  lot,  20(>  00 

**    provisions  and  groceries, 2,841  22 

««    fuel  and  light,     •     •    ^ 813  68 

**    dry  goods  for  clothing  for  pupils,  and  cash  ad- 
vanced pupils, 497  16 

**    leather  and  findings  for  shoe  shop, 436  49 

**    insurance  against  fire, •  82  20 

**    medicine  and  professional  attendance,     ....  183  03 
**    alterations  and  repairs  at  the  institution,  ditching,&c,    411  39 

**    books,  stationary,  and  maps, 126  51 

^    furniture,  beds,  bedding,  and  crockery,  6lc.     «    •  206  44 

^    garden,  for  i^eeds,  manure,  dec, 163  52 

•«    stable  account,  and  one  pair  oxen  and  plough,      «  331  92 
M    Thomas  Arden,  on  account  of  principal  of  bond  to 

him,  ($8,0i»0)       2,000  00 

**    Postage,  printing  annual  report,  expenses  for  lot- 
tery information,  for  carriage  hire,  dLc,    •     .     .  348  77 
Balance  carried  down  to  new  account,        1,145  29 

j^  1 5,762  52 

1883,  Jan.  1,  Balance  brought  down,  in  Treasurer's 

hands, ,  ^1,145  29 

ROB'T.  C.  CORNELL,  1 

JAS.  LOVETT,  l^_    .^       .J.. 

ROB'T.  D.  WEEKS,     >^^o^^^^^ofl\nonce. 

B.  L.  WOOLLEY,         3 
JirtiD-yari,J<ni»  1,1833. 


voovniiTS. 


LIST  OP  PUPILS, 

Jm  fli  Ifmo-T^rk  hutkmwmfifUk  ImairuaitmeftheDerfaadlhmh,  D$c.9l,  1882. 


Fimir  DttrmieT. 
BUen  Martin, 
James  McGowan, 
Joseph  Rogers, 
Clarissa  Hollandi 
Franklin  Howell, 
Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  > 
Nathan  M.  Toiten. 

THIRD  DISTKICT. 

William  P.  Field, 
Betsey  Martin,  • 
Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 
Sumner  Friztel, 
Eliaa  Stewart, 
William  Ressman, 
Peter  Siyer. 

FIFTH   DISTaiCT. 

Daniel  Johnson, 
Ann  Reeres, 
Isaac  Bragg, 
John  H.  Aueins, 
Eliza  Ann  Cornell, 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Lydia  A.  Atwater. 

0BTSVTH  DISnUOT. 

Jane  Yanscoy, 
Bosetta  Crooker, 
Lucien  D.  Wood, 
Harriet  Armstrong, 
Mary  Keith, 
Mary  Lamperson,    . 


ftTATB   PUPfLS. 

SSGOITD    DMTStCT. 

John  Larmer, 
Charles  Westcott, 
Rachel  Johnson, 
Abel  B.  Baker, 
'    Mary  M.  Crain, 
David  Bise, 
Maria  Eighmy. 

POCRTH   DUTEICT. 

Jonathan  Vanscoy, 
Julia  Ann  Hofiman, 
Ira  Lewis, 
Robert  Cummings, 
William  Phinney, 
George  Steele, 
Joel  J.  Strong. 

•fXTH  DUTEICT. 

Manica  Richards, 
Anson  F.  Paige, 
Jason  Yanscoy, 
Lovinus  B.  Taylor, 
William  P.  Cole, 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson, 
Juliette  Dickinson. 

■lOHTB   DISTRICT. 

Ransom  Driscall, 
Martin  Crandell, 
Louisa  A.  Moore, 
Ursula  Wilson, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Ira  McManners, 
Jane  Milhench. 


PUPILS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 
NEW-YORK. 

John  Harwood,  Harriet  C.  Gamage, 

George  W.  Swan,  Louisa  Young, 

John  Shotwell,  Mary  Trainer, 

Timothy  D.  Townsend,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Wayland, 

Caroline  Bennett,  Mary  Allen  Wayland. 
FraaciA  MeOommiakjrt 
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PUPILS  8UPP0RTXD   BT  THB   N.   Y.  FEMALB   ASSOCIATION. 

James  Noe,  Daniel  Lafferty, 

James  Oliver  Clark,  Emily  Vandelk 

PAT   AND   PART   FAT   PUPILS. 

Josiah  Jonest  Thomas  Bigger, 

John  Toohey,  Alicia  Wilson, 

Mary  Dryer,  Isabella  Wilson, 

Elizabeth  Webster,  De  Witt  B.  Holden, 

Hannah  Webster,  Stewart  W.  Speir, 

Elizabeth  Harrison,  Margaret  Ticc, 

Ann  Maria  Mabbett,  Emeline  Beckwith. 

PUPILS    SUPPORTED   BT   THE   INSTITUTION. 

Elizabeth  Lafierty,  -       Lavinia  M.  Jewell. 

Robert  Leeder, 

Actual  number,  December  31,  1831,    ..;..•••    87 

Dismissed  in  1 832,       15 

«      '      '■ 

72 

Admitted  in  1832,        .16 

Remaining  in  the  Asylum,  December  81, 1832,      ....    87 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  IN  1832. 

DONATIONS. 

From  two  gentlemen, j^2  00 

"     I.  T.  Merwin, 6  00 

**     Mr.  Scott,  Valparaiso, 5  00 

••     Mrs,  Noble,  New-York, 1  00 

**    A  stranger,     ...     - 50 

"    Henry  H.  Leeds, 10  00 

«•    Cash, 64  00 

#77  §0 

ANNUAL   SUBSCRIBERS. 

From  H.  Bicker, •     .     .  j^3  00 

"     Charles  Van  Wyck, 3  00 

"     Jas.  N.  Balistier, 3  00 

"     Cornelius  Oakley, 5  00 

"     Charles  Wardell, 5  00 

"    I.  Auchincloss,        3  00 

22  00 

Carried  over«        99  60 
4 


flB  BoovniiTs. 

LZn    SVBSCRXBSRB. 

From  fi.  L.  Woolley, •  ^30  00 

**  R.  C.  Cornelli ao  00 

"  H.  P.  Pcct, 30  00 

^  John  Oothout, SO  00 

••  A. -Greek, 80  00 

*«  Samuel  Downer, SO  00 

««  Charles  Wayland, 30  00 

**  Lennox, 30  00 

•«  Thos.  H.  Faile, 30  00 

•«  William  M.  Halstead, SO  00 

«  Silaii  Brown, 30  00 

««  Mosea  Allen, 30  00 

"  Rob't  D.  Weeks, 30  00 


390  00 
^489  50 


OTHER  DONATIONS. 
Editors  of  the  New-York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  thefr  paper,  ^10  00 
**         New-York  Commercial  Advertiser,     .    .    •     10  00 

**         Atlas, 3  00 

**         Weekly  Messenger, 2  60 

Leon  Yaysse,  1  spy-glass, 6  00 

By  8.  W.  Benedict,  3  pieces  cotton  sheeting, 
"  3    do     calico, 

*'  1     do     cotton  check, 

'*  1     do     Canton  flannel, 

**  1  pair  woollen  hose. 

From  Jared  L.  Moore,  specimens  for  the  Cabinet, 
*<    Andrew  Seymour,        do  do 

•«  ■    Miliiken,         do  do 


DOCUMBNTS. 


SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 

By  a  young  man^  17  years  of  age.  s 

THE  INDIANWOMEN  AND  THE  BOT8. 

I  stayed  in  my  father's  house.  He  went  to  the  small  town  of 
Nelson,  Madison  Co.  N.  Y.  He  worked  in  his  friend's  field  which 
is  near  the  town.  I  disliked  myself  to  slay  in  my  father's  house^ 
but  I  preferred  to  go  to  some  boys  who  were  playing  with  balls  in 
the  afternoon.  We  saw  two  Indian  women  coming  to  my  friend's 
house,  and  they  bought  a  new  basket.  The  indian  women  left 
the  house.  I  saw  the  boys  who  mocked  them.  I  imitated  them 
and  I  mocked  the  indian  women  who  were  very  miserable.  I  saw 
the  boys  who  threw  many  stones  at  them.  One  of  the  indian  wo- 
men,  who  was  old,  reproved  them,  but  they  mocked  her  and 
laughed  at  her.  One  of  the  boys  threw  a  club  at  her  head  which 
was  wounded.  I  saw  a  black  man  come  to  them  and  he  said  to 
the  boys  that  three  indian  men  were  coming  toward  the  boys  and 
they  disbanded  fast  away,  but  I  ran  to  my  friend's  house.  I  dis- 
covered the  indian  men  coming  to  the  indian  women.  They  ask- 
ed them,  what  they  were  sorry  for.  They  said  to  the  indian  men 
what  the  boys  had  done.  They  were  very  angry  and  they  conversed 
with  each  other  and  went  away.  I  went  and  met  my  father  in  the 
evening  going  to  his  house.  1  thought  myself  that  I  was  bad  for  I 
had  mocked  the  indian  women« 


By  a  lad  14   years  of  age. 

A  STORT  OV  ELIJAH. 

Elijah  was  a  very  good  man  and  a  prophet.  He  lived  many 
years  before  Christ.  God  told  Elijah  to  go  to  reprove  Ahab  who 
was  a  king  of  the  Israelites.  Elijah  obeyed  God  and  went  to  Ahab 
and  reproved  him,  for  his  tempting  many  people  to  worship  idolsi, 
and  Ahab  was  angry  at  him  Elijah  came  and  told  God  that  Ahab 
refused  to  repent  and  was  very  angry  at  him.  God  told  him  to  go 
to  reprove  Ahab  again.  Elijah  went  to  Ahab  and  reproved  him 
who  was  angry  at  him,  and  he  wished  to  kill  him.  But  God  pre- 
served Elijah.  Elijah  could  not  convert  Ahab  who  did  not  repent. 
He  came  again  and  he  told  God  that  Ahab  refused  to  repent,  and 
was  indignant  at  Ahab.  God  told  Elijah  that  he  would  give  him 
strength,  and  he  would  tell  the  clouds  not  to  come  up  to  rain. 
Elijah  went  again  to  Ahab  and  reproved  him,  but  he  refused  to 
repent.  Elijah  told  the  clouds  not  to  come  up  to  rain.  After 
several  weeks,  the  people  had  no  food»  and  there  was  a  famine* 


fSiiah  WM  huDgryt  ^Lni  he  told  Qod  that  he  wished  to  have  food» 
and  he  told  him  to  go  and  hide  by  a  brook  near  Jordan.  The  !«• 
▼ens  fed  Elijah  with  flesh  and  bread  in  the  morning  and  evening* 
and  he  drank  of  the  brook.  Ahab  knew  that  Elijah  had  told  the 
clouds  not  to  come  up  to  raiut  and  he  called  hb  soldiers  to  search 
for  Elijah,  and  they  searched  for  him,  but  they  could  not  find  him. 
At  length  there  was  no  water  in  the  brook,  which  was  very  dry. 
Elijah  was  thirsty  and  hungry,  and  he  told  God,  **  I  want  -  some 
food,**  and  he  told  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  woman.  Elijah 
went  from  Jordan  to  the  house,  and  he  saw  the  woman  picking 
some  sticks.  While  she  was  picking  them,  she  thought  that  she 
would  be  hungry  and  she  would  die.  Elijah  told  the  woman  that 
he  wanted  to  have  some  water.  She  said,  **  there  is  a  well  in  the 
house.**  She  went  to  it,  and  filled  a  mug  with  water  and  gave  him 
it  and  he  drank  it.  Then  he  told  the  woman  that  he  wanted  to 
eat  some  food.  She  told  him  that  she  had  no  food,  except  a  little 
flour  and  she  could  not  give  him  it,  and  he  told  her  that  God  would 
give  her  bread,  if  she  would  give  him  it.  She  believed  what  he 
said.  She  went  to  the  barrel,  and  took  the  flour  from  it  and  she 
made  bread  and  gave  it  to  Elijah  who  ate  it.  Then  he  said  to  her, 
^'do  you  want  some  bread,**  and  she  said,  yes  sir.  He  told  her  to 
make  bread,  and  she  said  to  him,  **  I  have  taken  all  the  flour  from 
the  barrel  in  which  there  is  no  flour.*'  Elijah  told  the  woman  to  go 
and  see.  She  went  to  the  barrel  and  saw  flour  in  it  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  increasing  of  the  flour.  Elijah  lived  with  the  woman 
for  several  months.  The  woman's  son  died,  and  she  was  very 
sorry  for  it.  Elijah  came  unto  her  and  saw  her  crying  and  pitied 
her,  and  he  said  unto  her,  **  why  do  you  cry**  and  she  said  that  her 
son  had  died.  He  said  unto  her  **  where  is  your  son"?  She  said, 
he  lay  on  a  bed.  He  went  to  it  and  saw  him,  and  took  the  boy 
from  the  bed  to  a  room,  and  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  life.  Then 
the  boy  rose,  and  he  led  him  to  the  woman,  and  she  saw  her  son 
alive,  and  she  embraced  him.  Elijah  left  the  house,  and  he  went 
to  Ahab,  and  Ahab  knew  that  he  had  told  the  clouds  not  to  come 
up  to  rain.  He  said  to  him,  ''  why  have  you  told  the  clouds  not 
to  come  up  ?*'  Elijah  said  '^  because  I  thrice  reproved  you"  but  yoo 
refused  to  repent."  Elijah  told  Ahab  that  he  should  go  to  a  moun- 
tain with  his  army,  the  day  afterwards.  Ahab  said  to  Elijah  «'  I 
shall  call  the  false  prophets  to  come  to  the  mountain."  He  left 
him,  and  went  to  the  city  and  after  a  day,  Ahab  went  with  the  false 
prophets  to  the  mountain  and  Elijah  assembled  the  false  prophets 
and  he  built  an  altar.  They  killed  a  sheep  or  cow  or  ox,  and  put 
it  on  the  altar  which  was  very  dry,  but  they  did  not  make  a  fire, 
and  they  prayed  to  him  to  make  the  fire  for  several  hours,  but  he 
could  not  make  the  Are.  Elijah  said,  it  proved  that  Baal  could  not 
do  so.  He  told  the  faUe  prophets  to  kill  a  cow,  or  an  ox,  and  put 
it  on  the  altar  which  was  very  wet,  and  Elijah  prayed  to  God  to 
make  a  fire.     Soon  God  made  a  large  fire  upon  the  altar  which 
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became  rery  dry.  The  false  prophets  were  very  much  astonished 
at  the  power  of  God.  They  believed  that  God  was  almighty. 
JSlijah  and  his  friends  slew  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  false 
prophets.  Then  Elijah  went  away  and  chose  Elisha  and  conyersed 
with  him  and  instructed  him  for  many  days.  Then  he  was  taken» 
and  a  chariot  received  him  to  heaven. 


By  a  ladf  15  years  of  age, 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  RELIGIOK. 

True  religion  is  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  Its  object 
is  to  save  mankind.  It  was  never  invented  by  men.  But  a  great 
many  years  ago,  God  inspired  many  prophets  who  wrote  the  holy 
word  on  their  parchments.  We  have  many  Bibles  which  are  print- 
ed. But  there  are  a  great  number  of  the  heathens  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  who  have  no  Bibles.  They  worship  their  idols  made 
of  wood  or  stone,  or  gold  or  silver ;  and  they  think  that  their  idols 
will  be  pleased  with  them,  if  they  throw  their  children  into  the  ri- 
yers,  and  kill  others  because  they  have  no  knowledge  of  God. 
They  are  greatly  ignorant  of  God.     But  many  good  missionaries 

§0  from  their  happy  homes  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  where 
ley  arrive  and  they  establish  churches  and  schools,  and  they  be- 
gin to  call  the  heathens  to  them,  and  they  preach  to  the  heathens 
about  the  Bible,  and  Jesus  who  died  for  all  sinners.  Soon  the 
heathens  repent  of  their  sins  and  determine  to  throw  away  their 
idols,  while  they  feel  anxiety  for  instruction  in  writing  and  reading 
and  to  learn  to  worship  God.  They  become  happy  and  grateful 
to  God  for  his  many  blessings.  These  missionaries  are  willing  to 
continue  ta  preach  while  God  keeps  them  from  dangers.  Thus 
the  heathens  are  happy  with  the  gospel. 


By  a  lad,  14}  years  of  age, 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  FULTON. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  born  in  1765,  at  Little  Britain,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  he  was  a  boy,  his  parents  sent  him  to  school 
in  Lancaster,  to  be  educated.  When  he  was  at  the  age  of  17  years, 
he  painted  portraits  and  landscapes,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
He  often  west  to  the  shops  and  he  was  engaged  in  thinking  how 
he  could  invent  in  the  hours  of  recreation.  While  he  was  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Franklin.  When  Mr.  F. 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  went  to  England  and  met  Mr.  West* 
who  was  one  of  the  best  American  painters.  Mr.  West  was  much 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  took  him  to  his  home,  and  lived  with  him 
for  several  years.    While  Mr.  Fulton  was  in  England,  he  was  en- 
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ngei  in  improying  eanals*  In  1797,  he  went  to  France  and  met 
Chancellor  Livingston,  who  was  an  American.  Mr.  Fulton  and 
Livingston  conferred  together  on  the  possihility  of  applying  steam 
to  propel  hoats.  Then  he  made  a  steam  boat  and  put  it  on  the 
Seine  River,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Fulton  made  an  attempt  to  succeed  in 
inventing  a  steam  boat«  In  1806,  he  left  England  and  came  to 
America.  In  1807,  while  he  was  in  New- York,  he  made  a  steam 
boat  and  put  it  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  was  going  to  sail  on  that 
river  about  5  miles  an  hour.  He  went  to  Albany  to  confer  with 
the  Legislature,  who  permitted  him  to  make  a  steam  boat,  and 
they  were  willing  to  let  him  continue  to  work  at  his  business  him- 
self for  twenty  years.  But  soon  some  others  wished  to  take  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Fulton.  He  had  a  law-suit  with  them,  for  they 
interfered  with  his  patent  right.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1816. 


By  a  young  man  17  years  of  age* 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FARMER. 

A  farmer  emigrated  from  Conn,  or  Mass.  to  N.  York,  and  lived 
there.  He  had  a  little  money,  and  a  small  lot  of  ground.  He  at- 
tended a  young  lady  every  week,  and  then  he  asked  her  if  she 
would  marry  him.  She  replied.  Yes.  When  he  asked  her  father 
if  he  would  let  him  marry  her.  But  he  answered.  No,  because  he 
was  not  rich.  He  wished  some  rich  gentleman  might  marry  his 
daughter.  The  farmer  was  very  sorry,  and  then  whispered  to  the 
lady  who  should  go  to  a  place  in  three  days  in  the  evening  to 
which  he  would  come.  She  was  pleased,,  and  when  she  told  her 
father  that  she  wished  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening,  then  he  let 
her,  when  she  went  to  the  place,  and  waited  for  the  farmer's  com- 
ing to  her.  He  rode  in  a  wagon  to  her,  and  took  her  into  it,  and 
fled  away  into  Pennsylvania.  He  found  a  beautiful  spot,  and  erect- 
ed a  log-house  in  the  forest  about  10  miles  from  the  village ;  When 
it  was  completed,  he  went  to  the  village,  and  told  his  wife  that  it 
was  very  good,  and  comfortable.  He  went  with  her  on  foot  to  the 
log-house.  She  was  much  pleased  to  see  it,  and  remained  in  it. 
Her  husband  went  out  and  bought  some  furniture  for  her,  and 
then  carried  it  to  her.  In  a  few  days  he  felled  the  trees,  and  cul- 
tivated the  ground  which  he  changed  into  a  garden.  He  raised 
different  vegetables  to  support  himself  and  his  wife.  Several  days 
After  he  wished  to  buy  different  things,  and  then  he  went  to  the 
Tillage,  and  got  a  newspaper.  He  found  in  it  that  the  indians 
.  swore  that  they  would  come  and  destroy  the  whole  village  soon. 
He  was  surprised,  and  feared  that  they  would  kill  his  wife. 

In  the  afternoon  he  set  out  for  his  log  house,  as  he  had  often 
4one  but  the  storm  was  coming,  and  it  rained  very  much.    He 
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eoidd  not  find  the  padi  and  the  trees  which  were  falling  down  by 
the  tempest,  and  the  lightning  which  shot  in  the  dark  night  ren* 
dered  his  inarch  difficult.  His  clothes  were  all  wet,  and  therefore 
he  being  wearied  of  walking  about  the  forest,  lay  on  the  rocks  till 
early  in  the  morning.  He  arose  from  them,  and  spent  his  time 
in  looking  for  his  spot  until  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
went  and  found  his  log  house  which  was  consumed,  and  his  wife 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  was  murdered  by  the  barbarous  Indians* 
He  was  enraged  in  a  furious  manner,  and  swore  that  he  wished 
Tery  much  to  kill  all  the  indians  because  they  had  killed  his  wife, 
and  soon  he  cast  her  body  into  the  fire  and  it  was  all  consumed. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  garden  was  destroyed,  and  found  the  tracks 
of  the  indians.  He  followed  them  for  a  day.  At  sun  set  he  found 
the  body  of  the  indians  who  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  talked 
with  each  others  in  the  night,  and  then  slept  all.  He  thought  how 
he  could  kill  them  but  he  was  afraid  of  so  many.  He  waited  all 
night  till  they  waked,  and  left  this  spot,  and  went  through  the 
forests  while  he  followed  them  all  day.  At  sun  set  the  indians 
again  sat  and  said  one  to  another  that  they  were  very  glad  to  ha^e 
killed  a  woman,  while  he  listened,  and  knew  about  them.  He  was 
Yery  angry,  and  wished  to  know  how  he  could  kill  them.  But 
he  was  afraid  that  they  would  kill  him.  So  he  waited  for  they 
slept  all  night,  and  then  he  followed  the  indians  who  were  going 
thro*  the  forest  to  a  ri^er  in  the  night,  and  the  indians  said  one  to 
another  that  they  wished  to  go  across  the  river  while  the  farmer 
was  very  glad  to  listen.  Then  they  told  an  Indian  to  go  to  the  falls, 
and  make  a  fire  on  the  shore  above  the  falls.  So  he  ran  to  the  falls 
while  the  farmer  followed,  and  the  Indian  made  a  fire  on  the  shore 
above  the  falls  when  the  farmer  came  with  cautious  steps,  and  ap- 
proached him,  and  soon  pushed  theindian  ofi'the  precipice,  and  he 
fell  fast  into  the  water  and  was  drowned.  Then  the  farmer  pat 
out  the  fire ;  ran  down,  and  deceived  the  indians  by  making  a  fire 
OB  the  shore  below  the  falls.  When  the  Indians  came  in  their 
large  canoes,  they  saw  the  fire,  and  thought  that  they  would  be 
safe  in  landing  on  the  shore  below  the  falls.  But  the  fire  led  them 
to  the  fate  of  falling  down  the  falls,  and  they  cried  with  a  loud 
Toice  when  the  same  deceitful  farmer  soon  came,  and  showed  him- 
self to  them,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  them  drowning.  Then  he 
said  that  they  should  die  as  they  had  killed  his  wife.  Now  we 
know  that  this  conduct  was  bad,  and  we  must  not  entertain  revenge- 
ful feelings. 

By  the  same. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  BREAD. 

In  the  coontry,  a  farmer  cuts  the  bushes  and  sets  them  on  fire 
and  they  are  consumed.  Then  he  begins  to  plough  ground  which 
is  improved*    When  he  finishes  the  ground,  he  goes  home  to  be 
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retted  for  the  speee  of  two  weeks.  The  sun  ebiQea  upon  the  lor* 
rowed  ground  which  becomefl  dry.  Then  the  oxen  draw  a  harrow^ 
on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  the  farmers  begin  to  sow  wheat  on 
it.  Then  it  is  again  harrowed,  and  the  wheat  is  covered  with  the 
ground.  When  the  winter  conies,  the  snow  falls  down  on  the 
ground  in  which  the  wheat  begins  to  grow  short.  In  spring  the 
wheat  begins  to  rise  up,  until  in  summer,  the  sun  shines  upon  it 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  it  becomes  yellow.  The  farmer  comes  to 
bis  field  of  wheat,  and  sees  if  it  is  good  and  afterwards  he  calls 
several  men.  Before  they  go  to  reap  the  harvest,  they  carry  some 
bottles  of  water,  and  molasses  or  milk.  They  rejoice  to  reap  the 
harvest  with  their  sickles.  Then  they  bind  the  sheaves,  and  put 
them  together  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  Then  the  wagon  comes 
the  farmer  pitches  them  into  it,  and  then  places  them  in  a  barn. 
He  puts  them  in  order  in  it  to  remain,  till  winter :  The  farmer 
sends  a  boy  to  climb  upon  a  ladder,  and  throw  the  sheaves  down 
on  the  floor  and  they  untie  them.  They  spread  them  on  the  floor 
and  they  are  thrashing  the  sheaves  with  their  flails  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  they  are  winnowing  the  dust  out  with  a  fan  or  mill* 
They  measure  several  bushels  of  wheat,  and  put  into  some  bags. 
A  boy  puts  them  on  a  horse  or  in  a  wagon  to  send  to  a  grist-mill. 
The  wheat  is  ground  into  it  and  then  he  carries  it  to  his  house. 
The  farmer's  wife  is  very  glad  to  have  flour.  She  puts  it  into  a 
large  wooden  dish,  and  pours  warm  water,  and  puts  yeast  and  salt 
in  it  She  kneads  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  she  puts  a  blanket 
upon  it  When  it  rises  up  for  half  an  hour,  she  comes  and  takes 
dough  up  and  puts  it  on  a  table.  She  makes  some  loaves.  Before 
she  sends  a  boy  to  split  some  pine  wood  and  throw  it  into  an  oven, 
and  sets  it  on  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  hot  When  it  is 
consumed  he  cleans  the  coal  with  a  shovel  out  of  the  oven.  Then 
she  puts  every  loaf  on  a  wooden  shovel  and  puts  it  in  the  oven. 
Then  she  puts  a  door  at  the  entrance  of  the  oven,  and  in  an  hour 
she  again  comes  and  knocks  upon  the  loaves  and  they  are  very 
ffood.  She  takes  them  out  of  the  oven,  and  puts  them  on  the  table. 
This  is  called  bread. 


By  a  young  lady^  18  years  of  age. 

The  Abbe  De  L*1Qpee. 

The  Abbe  De  L*Epee,  who  was  a  priest,  lived  in  Paris.  One 
day  he  called  at  a  house  of  a  stranger  on  business.  But  the  lady 
was  absent  from  home.  When  he  knocked  at  the  door,  a  servant 
heard  it  and  opened  it  She  let  him  in  and  he  was  shown  into  a 
parlor  where  two  young  ladies  were  sitting  down,  engaged  in 
sewing.  One  of  them  invited  him  with  a  motion  of  her  hand  to  sit 
down ;  but  she  did  not  speak  to  him.  He  wished  to  converse  with 
the  ladiest  while  he  was  expecting  that  the  lady  would  return 
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bcrnie.  Then  he  asked  questions  to  the  two  ladies ;  but  the^  did 
not  answer  him.  He  was  Teiy  much  surprised  that  they  eontiniH 
ed  dlent.  He  felt  almost  offended  and  imitated  their  silence.  H^ 
waited  for  the  mother  who  soon  came  home  again.  She  met  hint 
Mkd  introdnced  her  daughters  to  the  priest  and  spoke  to  him  wift 
ft  -sad  countenance,  informing  him  that  they  had  never  spoken  sinca 
they  were  born.  He  pitied  them  because  they  did  not  know  of  th^ 
religion  and  worship  of  God  who  has  created  all  the  unirerse.  He 
tras  in  a  great  affliction  at  this  intelligence  of  the  deafness  of  the 
two  ladies.  Then  he  left  and  went  home.  He  thought  what 
means  he  could  invent  to  instruct  them.  For  several  days  he 
failed  in  this.  He  again  went  to  the  same  house  and  told  the 
mether  that  he  feh  greatly  desirous  to  teach  her  daughters  to  un^ 
derstand  the  signs  and  therefore  they  could  converse  by  writing. 
The  mother  was  very  happy  to  hear  this.  So  every  day  he  taught 
them  and  made  them  improve.  In  some  years  they  became  intel- 
ligent and  they  could  express  their  ideas  in  writing.  They  were 
always  very  happy.  The  priest  thought  that  there  were  several 
deaf  mute  persons  in  Paris  and  so  he  found  them.  They  entered 
his  own  house  to  be  educated.  He  always  was  an  instructor  till 
his  death. 


By  a  young  Truing  20  years  of  age, 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

This  is  a  very  large  house  denominated  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
New- York  have  granted  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  building 
it.  It  is  situated  on  a  piece  of  ground  between  the  third  Avenue 
and  the  middle  road  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  west  of  the  East  River,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  the 
Harlaem  bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  1827,  and  completed  in 
1829.  Men  were  employed  in  building  it  at  the  expense  of 
^31,000.  It  has  about  25  rooms,  three  of  which  are  school-rooms 
Jot  the  instruction  of  the  Peaf  and  Dumb ;  two  of  them  are  study- 
ing rooms  for  them,  several  are  occupied  by  teachers  and  men, 
some,  furnished  as  parlours  for  visitors,  and  one  as  a  library  pre- 
sented by  the  benevolent. 

The  length  of  the  building  is  110  feet,  and  its  width  60  feet,  and 
it  has  a  basement,  and  three  stories,  and  looks  like  a  college.  The 
basement  contains  a  dining-room,  a  washing-room,  a  kitchen,  and 
ironing-room.  There  is  a  partition  between  two  yards,  and  sheds 
under  which  the  males  and  females  play. 

The  institution  is  provided  with  six  well  qualified  and  experi- 
enced teachers ;  five  of  whom  assist  Mr.  Peet  in  the  duties  of  in- 
structing the  scholars  in  their  five  classes.    The  principal  of  the 
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■•v-Yoik  iastitnllan  »  Mr.  Peetu    And  hi*  dutj  ii  to  take 

•faU  the  p«pils«  to  make  rules  of  conduct  for  them,  and  to  hare 
the  f uperintendenee  and  government  He  was  appointed  a  aecre^ 
Iar7  of  said  institution  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Akerly*  resigned.  The  Directors  hold  meetings  monthly  to 
•oasolt  about  the  business  of  the  institution  and  employ  him  in 
taking  charge  of  all  the  pupils. 

There  are  ten  acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the  institution,  which 
consist  of  meadows,  a  lawn,  and  two  gardens.  The  meadows  pro- 
duce grass  in  abundance,  which  is  converted  into  hay.  The  lar- 
gest garden  is  planted  with  vegetables,  and  the  other  has  various 
lowers  for  the  female  pupils.  There  is  a  shop  built  of  wood,  ia 
which  four  competent  and  capable  men  have  three  trades  to  in- 
i^truct  the  male  pupils  in  the  department  of  work  and  industry. 
An^  these  trades  consist  of  the  cabinet-work,  tailoring,  and  shoe- 
making.  There  is  a  stable  standing  opposite  to  the  shop,  in  which 
horses,  wagons,  hay  and  straw  are  kept. 


By  the  satne. 

AH  ACCOUNT   OF  THB   PROCESS    OF    RAISING   FLAX  AND    MAKIMO 
LINEN   CLOTH. 

When  spring  follows  winter  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  spring 
gives  us  a  very  lively  scene,  and  we  smile  at  her  gentle  influence. 
Among  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  April  is  well  known  to  be 
the  month  of  ploughing,  harrowing  and  sowing. 

In  that  month  f  have  seen  the  farmers  sowing  flax-seed  upon 
the  furrowed  ground  and  harrowing  it  to  cover  it  with  the  eartb. 
He  rejoices  in  looking  at  its  rapid  growth,  which  is  watered  by 
rain  falling  from  the  clouds,  and  which  is  influenced  by  the  heat  of 
the  «un.  When  it  is  fully  grown  in  warm  weather  he  employs 
men  in  pulling  flax,  and  in  spreading  it  on  the  ground.  The  flax 
when  spread,  is  wet  by  the  falling  of  rain,  and  is  dried  by  the  force 
of  the  8un*s  heat.  They  bind  small  bundles  of  flax,  heap  them  to- 
gether in  cocks,  pitch  them  upon  a  wagon,  carry  them  in  it  with  a 
couple  of  oxen  or  horses  to  the  farmer's  barn,  and  unload  them 
there.  In  a  short  time  the  small  bundles  of  flax  are  first  thrashed 
with  flails,  and  are  beaten  upon  a  stone.  They  are  carried  to  the 
meadow  below,  and  spread  on  it ;  they  soon  become  rotten.  In  a 
short  time  the  farmer  turns  the  flax  over  on  the  grass-ground  with 
his  long  stick.  He  goes  to  the  meadow  again  and  breaks  several 
stalks  of  flax ;  it  is  dried.  When  binding  dry  bundles  of  flax,  they 
are  carried  to  the  barn  again.  They  are  kept  in  it  till  the  season 
of  winter  comes,  during  which  time  he  dresses  it  by  means  of  a 
brake,  and  swingles  it  by  that  of  a  swingling-knife.  He  twists  a 
bunch  of  flax,  measures  the  weight  of  it  on  a  steelyard,  and  con- 


"iFeyn  it  home. '  A  poor  womitn  is  employed  in  cleaning  it  wHh  * 
hfttchel,  in  spinning  it  with  a  spinning-wheel,  in  rinsing  yams  of 
flax  in  the  water ;  and  in  making  linen  of  the  flax  by  weaving  in  a 
loom.  She  has  a  watering-pot  to  sprinkle  the  linen  cloth  with  the 
water,  which  is  placed  on  the  meadow,  and  in  a  few  days  it  be- 
comes bleached  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  serres  to  give  Uie  fitrm* 
era  and  men  some  clothes  to  be  worn  in  warm  climates. 

Among  articles  of  dress,  linen  cloth,  when  made  of  the  flax,  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  farmers  and  men  in  various  countries.  The 
clothes  which  are  for  us,  are  the  gift  of  a  kind  providence  for 
whkh  we  should  be  thankful. 


By  a  young  lady,  18  years  of  age, 

VISIT  TO  PBALE's   MUSBVII. 

Last  vacation,  Mr.  Feet  said  we  should  go  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  many  beasts  in  the  museum.  We  wished  to 
learn  them  all,  that  we  might  write  our  compositions.  On  the  84th 
of  September,  when  we  had  finished  dressing  ourselves,  we  went 
down  to  a  parlour.  Then  we  waited  for  a  stage.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  stage  came  to  the  institution ; 
and  we  got  into  the  stage.  We  whirled  along  over  the  road  on 
the  Third  Avenue  with  great  pleasure.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Museum,  we  saw  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  boys  stand  on  the  side-walk 
behind  us.  We  came  down  from  the  stage,  we  went  up  stairs  to 
the  first  story  of  the  museum.  ^  We  were  very  much  interested  in 
seeing  all  the  things.  I  thought  there  were  a  great  many  beasts 
which  were  living  in  another  museum.  I  wished  to  see  this.  Af- 
terwards I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  we  should  go  to  it,  but  we 
were  disappointed  that  these  animals  were  not  alive.  1  thought 
that  there  were  some  elephants  found  in  the  U.  States,  but  I  saw  a 
dead  elephant  behind  a  window  in  the  museum.  It  was  a  large 
and  black  animal.  I  supposed  its  body  was  about  twelve  feet  in 
length.  We  walked  about  in  the  museum,  each  one  talking  about 
all  the  animals,  which  many  gentlemen  brought  to  the  museum 
from  many  diflerent  places.  We  saw  the  cosmorama  on  the  walls, 
in  which  were  a  great  many  pictures  of  many  animals,  people  and 
houses,  while  we  were  passing  them.  Then  we  went  and  saw 
through  the  glasses.  I  wished  to  have  the  pictures  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  New-York  painted  like  the  resemblance  of  thenit 
for  they  are  beautiful.  I  became  very  tired  of  seeing  all  the  things 
and  I  sat  on  a  bench.  When  it  happened  that  I  saw  a  large  man 
made  of  wax,  who  sat  on  his  large  chair  behind  the  window  near 
me.  I  was  very  much  surprised  once  to  see  him  before  I  had  seen 
bim :  but  I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  heard  that  he  had  fought 
with  the  British.    He  served  during  the  revolutionary  war.    I 
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•|»in  untnt  to  tli6  oUieor  thinn.  I  saw  a  DHUomy  Btaad  bduaddi^ 
vindowt  and  read  a  paper  which  waa  sealed  on  his  breaat  Som« 
genUemen  brought  him  to  the  countrj  from  £gypt.  Then  we  wer« 
called  to  go  to  Uie  electric  machine*  We  soon  received  the  elec- 
tric shock.  Some  of  the  girls  told  me  that  tbej  were  afraid  thai 
their  arms  would  be  broken,  but  I  did  not  believe  this.  It  made 
me  laugh  very  much.  They  said  they  disliked  to  receive  it  be^ 
cause  it  was  hurtful  to  their  arms.  We  felt  moat  pleasure  in  apeak- 
ing  about  all  the  tbinga.  About  13  o'clock,  at  noon,  we  had  had 
90  dinner.  We  proceeded  to  Broadway  from  the  museum*  and 
rode  through  the  Bowery.  We  returned  here  in  half  of  an  luNin 
One  week  after,  the  school  commenced  to  be  opened,  on  the  first 
day  of  October.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  attend  schooL  We  are 
fuU  of  pleasure. 


PLAN,  ORGANIZATION,  &c. 

OFTHX 

MSW-TOBK  INSTITUTION   FOR  THX   INSTBUCTION 

OF  TVS 

DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

(To  ■ecwapMy  tiw  Tiaw.) 


The  interest  always  felt  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  in  an  insti* 
totion,  which  proposes,  for  its  object,  the  happiness  of  any  portion 
of  the  family  of  man,  often  gives  rise  to  a  species  of  curiosity 
respecting  the  situation,  plan  and  conduct  of  such  an  establishment, 
and  the  minute  details  of  its  internal  organization,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  without  descending  into  greater  particularity  than  ia 
admisible  in  a  document  of  the  character  of  the  preceding.  To 
grratify  this  curiosity,  so  far  as  it  may  be  felt  with  regard  to  our 
institution,  it  has  been  thought  expedient,  in  connection  with  the 
view  which  faces  the  title  of  this  report,  to  present  the  following 
concise  account  of  whatever  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
institution,  in  relation  to  the  particulars  above  enumerated. 

The  view  alluded  to  will  convey  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  ap» 
pearance  of  the  main  building,  as  seen  from  the  south-east.  The 
fore-ground,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  to  render  per- 
ceptible the  commanding  nature  of  the  situation.  The  gradual 
descent  of  the  ground  in  this  direction,  renders  a  distant  view  more 
javorable  than  one  taken  near  at  hand.  The  eminence  on  wbick 
the  building  is  erected,  is  distant  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
City  Hall,  and,  of  course,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  proper ;  of 
which  the  view  is  nearly  intercepted   by  an  intervening  elevation.  . 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  building,  and  that  immediately 
adjacent  to  it,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  is  the  property  of  the 
institution ;  having  been  granted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  ia 
appropriated,  by  ue  liberality  of  the  City  Corporation.  This  ba» 
been  handsomely  laid  out,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  in  a  lawn^ 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  walks,  planted  with  young  locuata  ; 
^nd,  at  the  western  extremity,  in  a  flower  garden.  The  space  io 
front,  as  far  as  the  wall  and  flight  of  steps  represented  ia  the  view* 
is  paved ;  while  that  in  the  rear,  embracing  a  greater  extent,  ia 
aub-divided  by  a  high  fence  of  boards,  into  two  areas,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  male  and  female  departments  of  the  eatablialH 
ment. 

Besides  this  extent  of  ground,  upon  which  improvements  have 
been  made  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  (Mnament,  the  in- 
stitution holds  a  lease  from  the  corporation,  of  nine  acres  immedi- 
ately adjoining,  which  is  in  part  cultivatedf  and  in  part  meadow* 


land^  or  Imnd  not  yet  wholly  redeemed  from  ''a  stite  of  nature. 
The  whole  taken  together,  extends  along  ^ifUeUiHitreet,  from  tho 
Foarth  to  the  Fillh  avenuee.  Upon  the  Fourth  avenue*  the  New* 
York  anil  Harlem  Rail-Road  is  now  in  procoM  of  eoaslraetiony 
and  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season.  That 
part  of  the  grounds  adjacent  to  this  avenue,  and  south-east  of  fhm 
main  building,  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  large  vegetable 
garden.  Sooth  of  this  building,  a  very  considerable  suHace  is  annsp 
ally  planted ;  and  west  of  this,  and  of  the  flower  garden  belbra 
mentioned,  is  a  meadow  extending  to  the  Fifth  avenue. 

The  small  building,  on  the  right,  is  the  work-shop,  in  which  the 
male  pupils  are  instructed  in  a  very  important  branch  of  their 
education ;  that,  namely,  which  is  to  enable  them  to  provide  few 
their  own  maintenance  in  after  life.  The  female  represented  ae 
standing  in  the  door,  of  course,  is  out  of  place. 

The  main  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  stuccoed  in  imi- 
tation of  marble.  In  the  dimensions  of  its  ground  plan,  it  is  110 
feet  by  60.  In  elevation,  it  embraces  four  stories.  Including 
the  basement.  Its  rooms  are  spacious,  and  arranged  with  a  high 
regard  to  symmetry  as  well  as  convenience ;  and  always  with  a 
view  to  preserve  as  distinct  as  possible,  the  male  and  female  de- 
partments. The  fori^er  of  these  is  situated  in  the  eastern,  and 
the  latter  in  the  western  extremity.  Each  has  its  public  and  its 
private  entrance  ;  the  one  opening  from  the  end  of  the  building, 
the  other  from  the  enclosed  area  in  the  rear.  The  passages  or  en- 
tries from  the  doors  extend  until  they  intersect  at  right  angles ; 
separating,  thus,  the  north-east  and  the  north-west  corners  of  the 
building  from  the  rest,  on  every  floor  except  the  upper.  The 
whole  centre,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  extending  longitudinally  90 
feet,  is  occupied  by  those  apartments  in  which  there  is  occasion 
for  the  pupils  to  assemble ;  such  as  the  dining  room,  the  chapel, 
and  the  school  rooms.  The  former  of  these  apartments,  60  feet 
by  30,  is  situated  in  the  basement.  The  tables  in  this  room  form 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram ;  the  two  parallel  sides  occupied 
by  the  male  and  female  pupils  respectively ;  the  third,  by  the  in- 
structors and  other  members  of  the  family.  Immediately  over  the 
dining  room  is  the  chapel,  divided  from  a  school  room  of  equal 
dimensions  with  itself,  by  the  main  passage  through  the  building. 
Over  these  apartments  is  another  school  room  corresponding  in 
form  and  dimensions  with  the  dining  room  below.  This  is  divided 
by  light  screens,  for  the  accommodation  of  classes.  All  the  apart* 
ments,  occupied  for  purposes  of  instruction,  are  furnished  with 
slates  of  excellent  quality,  4  feet  by  2,  imported  from  Wales  ex- 
pressly for  the  institution.  The  centre  of  the  building  on^the 
highest  floor,  is  sub-divided  into  smaller  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  set  apart  as  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  female  department,  and 
the  others,  occupied  by  teachers,  or  reserved  for  occasional  visitera. 
This  set  of  rooms  divides  from  each  other  the  dormitories  of  the 
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p«|iili^  wMch  occupy  the  whole  eastern  and  western  extremities 
«£  the  same  ^aqr. 

B^ow  these  dormitories,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  plan 
of  the  building  consists  in  the  intersection  of  the  longrltudinal  and 
transverse  passages,  by  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the  two  comers 
oi  the  building  towards  the  rear,  are  isolated.  In  the  male  depart- 
ment there  are  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  on  the 
basement,  a  bathing  room,  on  the  main  floor,  the  ordinary  sitting 
or  study  room,  and  on  the  second  floor,  a  room  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  any  who  may  happen  to  be  sick.  Corresponding  to  these 
apartments,  in  the  other  end  of  the  building,  are  a  laboratory  in 
the  basement,  a  library  and  cabinet  on  the  main  floor,  and  the  sit- 
tinff  room  for  female  pupils  on  the  next  abore.  Opposite  the 
baling  room  in  the  basement,  is  the  kitchen ;  opposite  the  labora- 
tory, the  laundry.  The  remaining  rooms  in  the  eastern  extremity 
are  occupied  by  teachers,  except  one  which  is  employed  as  a  com- 
flson  sitting  room,  for  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
establishment.  The  corresponding  apartments  in  the  western 
extremity,  afford  accommodations  for  the  Principal  and  his  ifamily, 
the  matron,  dLc. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  arrangement  consists  in  its  preserving  the 
two  departments,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  accommodations,  amuse- 
nents,  and  pursuits  of  the  pupils  out  of  the  school  room,  so  indepen- 
dent in  every  particular,  as  to  constitute  of  them  two  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  communities ;  while  for  purposes  of  instruction,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  they  may  conveniently  and  speedily 
be  concentrated  into  one.  Each  department  has  its  separate  flight 
of  stairs,  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  dormitory,  its  sepa- 
rate area  in  the  rear,  its  separate  pleasure  grounds,  and  its  separate 
communication  with  the  public  road :  so  that,  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  there  is  no  occasion  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  establishment  may  be  consider- 
ed as  resolving  itself  into  three  principal  divisions  ;  to  wit,  educa- 
tion, government  and  domestic  economy.  These  are  all  under  the 
control  of  the  Principal,  who  is,  of  course,  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  for  the  manner  in  which  afiairs  may  be  ad- 
ministered. • 

Under  domestic  economy  may  be  embraced  whatever  relates 
to  the  physical  wants  of  the  pupil.  With  regard  to  these,  it  is  un- 
Mcessary  to  be  specific.  It  is  suflicieut  to  say  that  the  provision 
made  to  meet  them  is  perfectly  adequate  to  its  object ;  while  the 
degree  of  system,  which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, renders  its  operation  as  imperceptible  as  it  is  efficient.  One 
or  two  particulars,  however,  deserve  notice. 

The  female  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  expe* 
rienced  matron,  whose  careful  attention  is  bestowed  as  well  upon 
the  formation  of  their  manners,  as  upon  suitable  provision  for  the 
promotion  of  their  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  the  Board,  that  the  kindness  with  which  the  duties 
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of  ihe  matron  have  been  dtflcharged,  has  been  such  as  to  eeenre  !• 

ber  the  affection  of  those  committed  to  her  care,  and  lead  them  K» 
regard  her  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  governess.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  will  do  much  to  remove  the  solicitude  always  felt  iif 
parents  at  a  distance,  especially  for  their  female  ofispring. 

A  bathing  establishment  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  pupils,  and 
the  use  of  it  rigidly  enforced. 

Board  is  provided  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  IMrectors,  in- 
stead of  being  furnished  by  annual  contract ;  which  latter  mode  of 
doin^'  business,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  never  fails  to  depreciate 
&e  quality  of  the  provision,  without  diminishing  the  amount  of 
disbursements. 

Spacious  and  airy  apartments  are  reserved  for  the  sick,  if  sacli 
there  should  be :  but  of  these,  we  are  happy  to  say,  very  little  use 
has  yet  been  made. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  that  of  a  well  ordered  family. 
The  Principal  is  regarded  as  a  parent;  and  this  title  is  not  unfr&- 
quently  applied  to  him,  spontaneously,  by  the  pupils.  The  imme-^ 
diate  administration  of  government  over  the  males,  is  committed 
to  the  instructors  in  succession.  It  is  recognised  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that,  to  provide  against  ati  evil  is  better  than  to  rectify 
it,  after  it  has  occurred.  Constant  supervision  is,  therefore,  exer- 
cised over  the  pupils,  as  well  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  as  in 
those  of  study.  By  this  means,  a  more  correct  deportment  is 
secured  on  their  part,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties, 
always  arising  out  of  a  multiplicity  of  standing  rules,  are  avoided. 
The  government  of  the  females,  when  not  occupied  in  the  school 
room,  belongs  to  the  matron.  In  their  sitting  room,  they  are  like- 
wise, usually,  accompanied  by  the  seamstress, from  whom  they  receive 
instruction  in  needle-work,  and  who  has  it  in  her  power  to  exert 
over  them  a  beneficial  influence.  The  whole  system  of  govemr 
ment  is  subject  to  the  constant  oversight  of  the  Principal. 

Education  sub-divides  itself  into  four  departments;  thephysica], 
the  mechanical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  and  religions.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  intimately  connected.  Physical  education, 
however,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  only 
that  which  is  intended  to  give  elasticity  and  vi^or  to  the  muscular 
system ;  to  preserve  a  suitetble  equilibrium  in  tne  developement  of 
its  powers ;  to  accustom  the  body  to  that  kind  and  degree  of 
exposure,  observed  to  be  most  favorable  to  strength  of  constitution, 
and  least  propitious  of  the  growth  of  eflfeminate  habits ;  to  give 
nature,  in  short,  full  and  free  scope,  in  the  formation  of  the  animal, 
man.  For  this  purpose,  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  en- 
couraged, of  such  kind  as  to  call  into  action  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  indiscriminately.  As  great  a  space  of  time  is  daily  devoted 
to  this  object,  as  is  consistent  with  proper  attention  to  the  other 
branches  of  education,  and  as  its  relative  importance  demands. 

Mechanical  education,  on  the  other  hand,  without  requiring  the 
eqnal  exertion  of  every  portion  of  the  physical  system,  is  still  use- 
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fii]  as  a  species  of  exercise ;  while  it  gives  over  a  certain  set  of 
muscles,  that  degree  of  command,  which,  as  applied  to  a  particulaV 
art,  constitates  skiU.    It  may  be  said  to  form  a  branch  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation,  as,  in  the  intellectual 
department,  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  study,  to  mental  de- 
▼elopement  in  general.     In  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  mechanical  education  of  the  pupils  is  of  very  high  importance. 
JNecessitated,  as,  from  the  nature  of  things,  most  of  them  must  be, 
to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  hands  for  subsistence,  we  should 
but  half  discharge  our  duty  towards  them,  should  we  sufier  them 
to  leave  us,  without  some  species  of  knowledge,  which  could  be 
turned,  in   this  way,  to  immediate  account.     In  the  New- York 
institution  a  choice  is  offered  between  the  four  occupations  specified 
in   the  report,  viz. :  cabinet  making,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and 
gardening.     The  male  pupils  are  engaged  in  some  one  of  these 
occupations,  about  four  and  a  half  hours  daily,  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  skilful  workmen.     The  female  pupils,  in  the  mean 
time,  are  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Iseamstress,   in 
flewing,  knitting,  &,c.,  or,  under  that  of  the  matron,  in  lighthouse- 
hold  afiairs,  with  the  proper  management  of  which,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  become  acquainted.     In  this  latter  branch   o[ 
industry,  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labor  is  introduced  ;  which 
is  useful,  not  only  as  promoting  expedition,  but  also   as   securing 
to  the  pupil  the  benefits  of  this  kind  of  experience,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  materially  diminishing  the  burthen. 

The  intellectual  department,  if  it  will  not  rank  in  importance 
with  that  of  morals  and  religion,  requires,  at  least,  the  exercise  of 
talent,  industry,  and  perseverance,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other.  /  The  difficulty  of  the  task  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  intimate  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  metaphysics  of 
mind,  the  depth  of  the  speculations  to  which  the  investigation  of 
the  science  has  given  rise,  and  the  contrariety  of  the  opinions,  which 
have  prevailed,  in  relation  to  the  details  of  practice,  among  its  pro- 
fessors, are  matters  of  which  little  is  yet  generally  known  in  this 
country.  No  man,  conversant  with  the  subject,  has,  as  yet,  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  task  of  diffusing  information  with  regard  to  it. 
This  fact  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  general  want  of  interest, 
among  us,  in  the  welfare  of  so  remarkable  a  portion  of  the  human 
race.  It  has  been  a  natural  consequence  of  the  amount  of  perso- 
nal labor,  hitherto  imposed  upon  aJl,  who  have  entered  into  the 
employment.  A  physical  obstacle  has  stood  in  the  way  of  every 
man,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  situation,  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the  history,  or  the 
scientific  principles  of  the  art  In  several  institutions,  a  more 
enlightened  policy  has,  at  length,  prevailed.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  will  be  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  now  in  possession  of  the  American  public. 
During  that  portion  of  the  day  which  is  spent  in  the  school 
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room«  the  acdre  efforts  of  the  instructor  are  deroted  to  the  menfKl 
cultiFatioD  of  this  class.  Whenever  he  is  present  with  them  else- 
where, as  in  the  evening,  which  is  occupied  in  study,  composition, 
and  reading,  they  are  encouraged  to  independent  exertion  ;  while 
be  is  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  any  difficulty  which  the  nnassisted 
efforts  of  the  pupil  are  insufficient  to  surmount  On  each  of  three 
evenings  in  the  week,  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  a  lecture,  formings 
one  of  a  system,  of  which  a  more  particular  account  is  given  in 
'another  article  embraced  in  this  appendix. 

To  impart  a  complete  knowledge  of  language,  and  thereby  to 
restore  the  pupil  to  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  is  regarded  as 
the  object  of  highest  moment  in  the  department  of  instruction. 
Yet,  reneral,  and  sometimes  minute,  information  on  a  variety  of 
useful  subjects,  is  by  far  too  important,  to  justify  the  abandonment 
of  its  acquisition  to  chance.  Hence  the  systematic  measures 
adopted  in  the  lectures  just  alluded  to,  to  communicate  knowledge 
without  interfering  with  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed. 

The  classes  are  five  in  number,  each  under  the  care  of  a  teacher, 
who  remains  connected  with  them,  during  the  whole  period  allot- 
led  to  their  education.  Occasional  instances  occur,  in  which  a 
popil  is  transferred  from  one  class  to  another.  This  is  always 
done,  when  the  purposes  of  classification,  which  are  to  bring  to- 
gether those  who  are  most  nearly  equal  in  attainment,  or  in  capa- 
city for  improvement,  and  to  make  a  fair  tlistribution  of  the  labior^ 
of  instruction,  can  thus  be  more  completely  answered.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Principal  to  spend  as  much  time  in  each  of  the  classes,  as 
the  nature  of  the  various  calls  upon  his  attention  will  allow.  The 
benefit  of  his  experience  becomes,  thus,  felt  throughout  the  in- 
stitution. An  intelligent  instructor,  though  new  to  the  employ- 
ment, with  models  of  lessons  or  of  processes,  not  only  explained 
to  him,  but  actually  pat  to  use  and  exhibited  in  practice  before  his 
•yes,  will  proceed  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  confidence  than 
he  could  possess,  if  entirely  unassisted.  The  whole  experience  of 
another  is,  in  fact,  rendered  disposable  to  him  ;  and  this,  united  with 
hb  own  observation,  cannot  but  render  instruction  much  more  ef- 
ficient, in  every  class,  than  could  be  the  case  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement 

The  instructors  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  or  twice  a  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  familiar  discussion  upon  subjects  connected  with 
their  employment  In  these  meetings  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  particular  processes  employed  in  the  school-room  are 
considered,  the  results  of  individual  observation  made  known,  the- 
oretic or  practical  topics  occasionally  discussed  in  writing,  subjects 
waggeBtei  for  examination  and  inquiry,  and,  in  short,  such  an  in- 
terchange of  opinions  effected,  as  to  secflre  general  co-operation 
in  that  which  seems  best,  to  the  united  judgment  of  the  whole. 

Religion  and  morality  are  inculcated  together,  and  constitute  a 
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single  department  of  education.  No  opportunity  is  snfiered  to  «•• 
cape,  of.  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  his  duty  to  bis 
maker*  and  to  his  fellow-men ;  and  the  word  of  God  is  constaotlv 
referred  to,  as  the  basis  of  every  moral  precept  We  need  but 
speak  to  the  conscience  of  any  human  being,  to  draw  from  him  th« 
CLdmission,  at  least  to  himself,  that  he  is  a  sinner.  We  need  bat 
appeal  to  his  reason,  to  convince  him  that  he  is,  therefore,  deser* 
3ring  of  punishment.  To  point  out  the  office  of  theifediatory  to 
show  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  trust  in  him  for  saVration,  it 
the  object  always  kept  in  view  in  the  system  of  moral  and  rdigious 
education,  pursued  in  this  institution. 

Morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  religious  worship  on  the  GUb- 
hath,  are  conducted  in  the  language  of  signs. 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  economy,  government,  and  edu- 
cation in  the  institution,  it  only  remains,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  com- 
plete idea  of  its  operations,  to  consider  the  method  which  prevub 
in  the  division  of  time,  and  the  succession  of  employments.  The 
breakfast  hour,  in  winter,  is  half  past  six ;  in  summer  half  an  hour 
earlier — the  hour  of  rising,  six,  or  half  past  five.  From  the  table, 
the  male  pupils  pass,  under  the  eye  of  an  instructor,  to  the 
shops  or  gardens.  The  females  are,  in  the  mean  time,  occupied  ia 
domestic  employments,  sewing,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
matron  and  seamstress.  At  15  minutes  before  9,  notice  is  given  to 
all  to  prepare  for  schooL  Very  particular  attention  is  here  paid 
to  establish  habits  of  cleanliness  of  person,  and  neatness  of  dress ; 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  those  of  an  opposite  nature.  Be* 
fore  the  fifteen  minutes  have  expired,  the  pupils  are  all  seated  in 
order,  in  their  respective  sitting-rooms.  From  these  they  are  sum- 
moned to  the  chapel ;  the  female  pupils  first  taking  their  placest 
and  after  them  the  males.  A  passage  of  scripture  is  here  explained 
and  applied,  followed  by  a  prayer,  in  the  language  of  signs ;  the 
exercises  occupying  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  male  pupils* 
with  their  teachers,  then  withdraw  to  the  several  school-rooms,  and 
after  them  the  female ;  passing  from  story  to  story,  such  of  them 
as  belong  to  classes  on  the  floor  above,  by  opposite  flights  of 
stairs,  and  entering  the  school-room  by  opposite  doors.  While  in 
school,  each  pupil  stands  or  sits  before  a  larse  slate,  on  which  the 
exercises  are  written  with  crayons,  so  that  the  instructor  can  read 
the  whole  with  little  change  of  position.  At  half  past  twelve,  the 
classes  are  dismissed,  and  the  pupils  retire  to  their  respective  de- 
partments. The  males,  with  one  of  the  instructors,  spend  their 
time,  until  dinner,  in  active  sports  in  the  open  air,  as  often  as  the 
weather  will  allow.  The  dinner  hour  is  one  o'clock.  Very  little 
interval  occurs  after  dinner,  before  the  classes  are  again  summoned 
to  assemble ;  which  takes  place  at  half  past  one.  At  three,  the 
pupils  return  to  the  chapel,  as  they  left  it ;  an  examination  takes 
place  upon  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  passage  explained 
in  the  morning,  and  prayers  succeed.    The  male  pupus  then  again 


femir  to  their  mechanical  einploynientd,  and  the  females  to  their 

ait>ropriate  occupations.  Instruction  is  also  given,  occasionally, 
0t  this  hour,  ia  painting  and  drawing,  to  such  as  have  a  taste  for 
diese  arts.  Supper  takes  place  at  six.  When  this  is  past,  the 
pupils  resort  to  their  sitting-rooms,  for  the  evening.  Here  the 
%ame  order  is  preeerved  as  in  a  school.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  very 
young  pupilc*  are  sent  to  hed.  The  majority  retire  at  about  half 
past  nine :  though,  occasionally,  some  of  the  more  advanced,  are  suf- 
fered to  write  or  read  to  a  later  hour.  After  the  tasks  of  the  evening 
have  heen  accomplished,  should  any  time  remain,  the  instructors 
hav-^  been  in  the  habit,  in  order  to  occupy  it  usefully,  of  narrating 
Interesting  facts,  in  history,  biography,  geography,  or  any  subject 
which  might  incidentally  present  itself;  and  now  and  then  interest* 
ing  and  instructive  tales.  The  plan  of  lectures  which  will  occupy 
three  eveniags  in  the  week,  from  eight  till  nine,  will  answer, 
though  much  more  beneficially,  the  same  object. 

The  history  of  a  day  in  the  institution,  which  has  just  been  given, 
is  the  history  of  a  week,  and  of  a  year.  If  there  seem  to  be  any 
thing  like  monotony  in  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  cir* 
cle,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  monotony  of  method, 
without  which,  nothing  can,  any  where,  be  effectively  accomplished. 
The  monotony  is,  further,  more  apparent  than  real ;  since  it  is  the 
][>pdy  only  which  retraces,  each  day,  the  steps  of  the  preceding ; 
while  the  mind  is  pressing  forward  in  a  line  which  never  returns 
into  itself,  and  fastening  continually  upon  that  which  is  new  and 
delightful. 


PLAN   OF   LECTURES, 

(  alladad  to  in  the  pneedinf  report.) 


The  medinm  of  commnnicatlon  possessed  by  an  tmedacaled  deaf 
mote  is  the  natural  language  of  signs,  consisting  of  gestures,  atti- 
tudes of  the  body,  audible  sounds,  resembling  animal  cries,  and 
variations  of  the  countenance.  These  iast  bear  to4t  the  same  rela* 
tive  importance,  as  do  the  tones  of  the  voice  to  spoken  language. 
It  is  wholly  descriptive,  or  imitative,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  Ian* 
guage  of  definitions  by  signs.  In  different  individuals  it  is  more  or 
less  copious,  according  as  their  opportunities  of  observation  and 
intercourse  have  been  more  or  less  extensive.  It  is  the  language 
of  invention  as  well  as  of  nature,  the  result  of  individual  efforts 
called  into  being  by  the  necessities  of  their  condition.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  their  vernacular  language,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
intellectual  developement,  and  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  express 
ideas  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  material  or  spiritual  existence, 
to  science  or  art,  except  such  as  requires  a  knowledge  of  sound. 
Hitherto,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  has  been  chiefly 
used  in  teaching  written  language,  and  not  as  an  instrument  of 
communicating  inforiration  in  those  branches  which  are  not  etsh 
braced  in  a  course  of  common  education. 

Most  of  the  German  professors,  and  some  recent  French  writers 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  deaf  mutes,  attach  little  or  no  importance 
to  sign  language,  and  recommend  its  discontinuance  in  proportion 
as  the  pupil  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  written  language.  That 
it  may  be  used  too  extensively  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and 
by  this  means  diminish  effort  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  words, 
will  not  be  denied  ;  but  if  signs  are  to  be  interdicted,  and  the  mute 
must  wait  till  his  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  tongue,  (for  such,  to 
him,  is  a  written  language,)  shall  open  to  him  a  channel,  through 
which  may  be  conveyed  ideas  as  well  as  facts,  the  period  of  his 
education  must  be  doubled,  or  he  must  be  separated  from  his 
teachers  before  his  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge,  on  any  subject, 
of  an  useful  and  practical  nature.  The  case  of  a  deaf  mute  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  person  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  who  un- 
dertakes to  become  master  of  a  foreign  tongue.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  learner  is  already  in  possession  of  the  principles  of  his  own 
language,  which  he  can  easily  employ  in  the  acquisition  of  another. 
He  possesses  facilities  also  for  obtaining  information  on  every  topic 
which  he  may  wish  to  investigate.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
might  be  well  to  oblige  himself  to  speak  and  write  it  in  his  inter- 
course with  others,  and,  it  may  even  increase  the  rapidity  of  his 
attainment,  should  he  receive  instruction  through  the  same  medium. 
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Bat  to  tbe  deaf  mnie  every  language  except  that  of  ligiia  ia  a  sealed 
book*  and  few  adyancea  can  be  made  in  acquiring  any  other,  hot 
throng  the  interrention  of  this.  We  admit  that  the  names  of 
things  can  be  taught  without  emplo3ring  signs,  but  in  our  opinion 
they  are  essential  in  descriptions,  and  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  qualities  of  objects.  How,  we  would  ask,  can  the  operations 
of  the  mind  or  heart  be  revealed,  but  by  this  instrument  ?  and  how 
else  can  the  teacher  unfold  to  his  pupils  the  existence  and  attri- 
btttes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  economy  of  redemption.  Yet 
so  one  who  has  the  least  practical  acquaintance  with  this  subject, 
can  **  withhold  his  assent  from  the  acknowledgement  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  all  important,  intellectual  and  religious  truth  may  be 
lauffht  them  by  the  language  of  signs,  and  even  before  they  are  ca- 
pable of  reading  and  undersUnding  ours."  But  if  signs  can  be 
employed  successfully  in  explanation  of  these  most  diifEcult  doc- 
trines in  theoloffv,  can  they  not  be  used  to  illustrate  the  relations 
of  man  to  his  fellows ;  to  convey  information  relative  to  the  past, 
and  present  condition  of  the  world ;  and  to  explain,  in  connexion 
with  visible  representations,  the  sciences  and  the  arts? 

The  deficiences  in  the  system  of  educating  deaf  mutes  are  noticed 
in  the  preceding  report,  and  allusion  is  there  made  to  some  con- 
templated improvements,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  into  effect 
in  this  institution.  It  is  thought  proper  to  add  a  few  words,  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  plan  of  com- 
municating instruction  by  means  of  lectures. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  interruption  to  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  the  school-room,  but  is  designed  to  convey, 
in  this  form,  information  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  such  a 
course,  and  which  would  be  but  imperfectly  given  if  it  were. 
Whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  mute  to  the  condition  of  social  life, 
should  be  the  first  and  immediate  object  with  him  to  whom  his 
education  is  entrusted ;  and  those  opportunities  out  of  school, 
should  be  embraced  to  store  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge, 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  or  filled  up  to  less  account 
That  which  is  essential,  therefore,  in  his  education,  must  consti- 
tute the  burden  of  the  instructor's  efforts,  in  the  daily  instruction 
of  his  class,  and  cannot,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  be  taught 
exclusively  elsewhere.  The  meaning  and  use  of  words  in  the  con- 
struction of  written  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  ge- 
ography and  history,  are  deemed  of  the  first  importance.  These, 
except  the  last  two,  together  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  language,  and  metaphysics  as  far  as  they  are  taught  at  all, 
will  be  included  in  the  regular  school  exercises. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  the  abstruse  sciences,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
trinsic difficulty,  and  the  want  of  opportunity  to  illustrate  them, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  period  our  pupils  are  under  instruction, 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  course  of  lectures. 

Yet  with  these  limitations,  the  field  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
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occupy  all  the  time  that  can  be  demoted  to  its  cultivation,  and  mncjh 
more,  and  to  lay  under  heavy  contributions,  the  industry  and  men- 
tal energies  of  the  instructors. 

The  subjects  to  be  illustrated  by  lectures,  are  reduced  to  six 
classes,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  distinct  department,  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  a  Professor,  subject  to  the  same  general  con- 
trol as  are  all  the  other  departments  of  the  institution. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  specification,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  those  branches  of  science  which  treat  of  nature,  and 
the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  the  properties  and  relations  of  all 
bodies,  constitute  one  department. 

That  branch,  the  province  of  which  is  to  describe  the  mineral, 
Tegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  forms  another  division. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the 
arts,  commerce  and  agriculture,  forms  a  third  department,  to  which 
is  added  linear  drawing. 

The  other  divisions  are  those  of  geography,  physical  and  polit- 
ical ;  history,  sacred  and  profane,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  and 
the  science  of  government,  or  whatever  relates  to  man  in  his  social 
and  civil  capacity. 

The  order  of  lectures  follows  that  in  which  the  other  duties  of 
the  institution  are  performed,  where  there  is  a  division  of  labor 
among  the  instructors. 

With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  lectures,  two  things  are  taken 
into  account,  the  labor  required  of  the  instructors,  and  the  impres- 
sion most  likely  to  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  If  they 
recur  at  too  short  intervals,  it  is  manifest  the  burden  cannot  well 
be  sustained,  for,  should  the  powers  and  industry  of  the  instructors 
be  taxed  to  the  full  extent,  extreme  hazard  would  be  incurred  of  a 
derangement,  if  not  an  entire  failure  of  the  whole  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  must  not  be  so 
frequent  as  to  create  a  feeling,  on  their  part,  that  it  is  a  drudgery, 
for  this  will  be  equally  fatal  to  success. 

Care  should  be  taken,  that  they  view  admittance  into  the  lecture 
room,  in  the  light  of  a  privilege,  and  exclusion  from  it  as  a  pun- 
ishment. The  end  which  we  have  in  view  will  best  be  answered, 
by  aflbrding  full  opportunity  to  the  instructors  to  prepare  their 
lectures,  and  by  having  such  a  space  of  time  intervene  between 
them,  as  to  excite  a  desire  in  the  pupils,  that  the  means  may  be 
again  furnished  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  promote  their  im- 
provement. 

Three  evenings  weekly,  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock,  are  appro- 
priated to  these  exercises :  at  present,  however,  one  of  them  is  oc- 
cupied in  giving  instruction  to  a  class  in  linear  drawing. 

To  aid  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  for  improvement,  the  subject  of 
each  lecture  is  reduced  to  writing,  in  a  style  suited  to  their  com- 
prehension, that  it  may  subsequently  be  put  in  some  convenient 
form  for  study  and  future  reference. 


Widiout  noticing  the  more  obyious  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
plan  of  communicating  instruction,  of  which,  the  limits  of  this 
paper  forbid  a  particular  mention,  the  following  appear  of  too 
mach  importance  to  be  overlooked. 

In  no  respect,  perhaps,  do  the  mental  habits  of  deaf  mutes  differ 
more  widely  from  ours,  than  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  general* 
ization  and  abstraction^  the  separation  of  the  principle  from  the 
fact — the  law  from  the  example.  The  power  of  the  sign  languagre 
is  sometimes  undervalued,  because  an  idea,  abstractly  expressed  in 
signs,  is  not  immediately  comprehended  by  the  pupil — as  thougk 
verbal  abstractions  would  be  comprehended  with  any  greater  fa- 
dlity  by  the  speaking  child.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  language,  it 
is  in  the  pupiPs  habits  of  mind.  The  same  signs  convey  froos 
teacher  to  teacher,  or  from  the  teacher  to  his  more  advanced  pi}- 

{lils,  the  idea  intended,  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  expressed  in  words* 
n  the  case  of  the  young  pupil,  resort  must  be  had  to  induction 
from  a  variety  of  examples.  The  truth  is  acknowledged  in  each 
instance,  and  thence  the  passage  is  made  to  the  law.  But  this 
law  or  principle  is  for  a  long  time  an  evanescent  existence.  It  at- 
taches itself  to  nothing  palpable,  and  must  be  a  second,  and  a  third 
time  recalled  by  induction.  To  establish  permanently  a  single 
generalization  of  this  nature,  is  a  great  point  gained.  It  is  the 
uc-simile  of  a  thousand  which  are  to  follow.  No  subjects  admit 
so  easy  and  natural  a  transition  from  the  individual  fact  to  the  uni* 
rersal  law,  as  those  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  these  sciences  relate  to  matter.  But  the  moral  culture  of 
deaf  mutes  is  incomplete,  until  their  ideas  of  morality  are  princi- 

i)les,  and  not  particular  judgments  upon  particular  actions.  To 
sad  them  to  tue  consideration  of  these  principles,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  branches  of  the  art  of  instruction.  But  with  those 
generalizations,  for  a  parallel,  which  take  place  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  developed,  other  generalizations  may  be  more  easily  con- 
structed, relating  to  subjects  entirely  foreign  to  the  material  world. 
Thos  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  systematically  given,  affords 
a  very  important  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  that  which  is  purely 
intellectual. 

The  effort  of  the  mind,  in  collecting  information,  and  retaining 
it  in  its  grasp,  is  not  a  mere  expense  of  strength  without  equiva- 
lent, nor  with  the  sole  equivalent  of  the  knowledge  gained.  With 
every  exertion  of  power,  the  power  of  exertion  is  itself  increased. 
To  every  action,  there  is  an  equal  and  contrary  re-action.  And 
this  is  the  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  the  subject 
npon  which  the  mind  employs  itself  possesses  more  or  less  sys- 
tem, and  is  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  particular  existences. 
It  is  to  system,  and  to  the  universality  of  their  nature,  that  the  in- 
vestiffations  of  the  mathematics  owe  the  property  of  so  wonderfully 
developing  the  intellectual  energies.  8ome  means  were  needed 
for  giving  the  deaf  mutes  the.  benefits  of  this  mental  discipline. 
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No  better  means  could  present  itself  than  the  Physical  ScieneeSk 
Any  thing  more  abstract,  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  too  far  aboVe 
their  capacity.  But  these,  associated  as  they  are,,  with  the  tangi*^ 
ble,  address  them  through  the  channel  by  which  their  understand- 
ings may  most  easily  be  approached.  It  is  believed,  therefore^ 
that  the  benefit  resulting  from  them,  will  be  no  less  perceptible  i« 
the  more  rapid  developement  of  the  mental  faculties,  than  in  the 
increased  amount  of  information,  available  for  the  ordinary  pur** 
poses,  and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  which  will  be  de«-^ 
lived  from  their  pursuit. 
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Tit  feUovfaif  is  the  eonstkition  of  a  Teiiiperaiie6'Soei0l)r«a» 
t^KOj  formed  fai  the  instilution,  by  the  rokntarj  assodatioii  of 
■eTenl  of  the  older  ftnd  more  advanced  pupils*  It  was  drami  vf 
hgrona  of  tMr  own  immberraad  is  hia  onasfliatfid  produedoM, 

CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE   I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  the  Temperance  Society  in  the 
New-Tork  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Any  pupil  who  is  of  a  suitable  age,  and  who  is  able  to  understand 
the  promise  not  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  any  more,  may  become 
a  member  of  this  society,  by  pledging  himself  to  a  total  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

ARTICLE   III« 

The  officers  of  the  Socie^  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  a  Secretary. 

ARTICLE   17. 

The  Society  shall  meet  twice  a  year — on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  when  an  address  shall 
be  delivered.  The  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the  meeting  in 
August* 

PLSDOE. 

•We,  the  undersigned,  believing  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  to 
be  injurious  to  the  social  and  religious  interests  of  men,  agree  that 
we  will  not  use  them,  nor  provide  them  for  persons,  and  that  we 
win  specially  endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  temperance  among 
the  pupils  in  the  Institution,  and  we  will  feel  bound  to  keep  our 
proinisei  after  having  completed  our  education. 
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•  nrriBicTH  ahnval  rsfort. 

which  were  in  progrets,  ooDoected  with  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  were  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter,  but 
will  be  resumed  at  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

The  income  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  has  ex* 
ceeded  the  aggregate  receipts  of  any  similar  period  sinee  its 
formation ;  owing  to  the  enlarged  provision  made  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  last  session,  by  the  act  of  April  sixth, 
which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October  last ;  to  the 
increased  amount  from  pupils,  whose  friends  sustain  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education ;  but  principally  to  the  fact,  that 
the  treasurer's  account  embraces  the  receipts  for  State  bene- 
ficiaries, and  those  supported  by  the  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  New- York,  during  the  period  of  fourteen  months. 
The  arrangement  existing  previously  to  the  present  year,  by 
which  the  quarterly  receipts  and  disbursements  were  never 
simultaneous,  was  found  to  be  extremely  inconvenient ;  and 
upon  application  to  the  Comptroller,  he  cheerfully  consented 
to  its  alteration,  and  permitted  the  Institution  to  present  a 
bill  for  two  months,  ending  on  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  deferred  another  month, 
and  the  avails  of  which  would  consequently  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  credit  of  the  ensuing  year.  A  like  change  was 
effected  through  the  kindness  of  the  city  comptroller.  In- 
cluding these  items,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  about  twenty- 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  the  receipts  have  been  twenty 
thousand  six  hundred  seventy-five  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 
Of  this  sum,  six  thousand  dollars  have  been  applied  to  ex- 
tinguish the  debt  created  for  the  erection  of  the  building, 
and  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars 
and  ninety  two  cents  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Institution.  It  will  hence  be  perceived  that  the  treasury  has 
been  overdrawn  to  the  amount  of  sixty-seven  dollars  thirty- 
two  cents. 
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By  tbe  act  abolishing  lotteries,  one  source  of  income  to 
the  Institution  is  cut  off,  and  no  new  auxiliary  has  yet  been 
discovered  to  supply  this  deficiency.  No  means,  therefore, 
exist  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  institution,  subject  to 
the  control  of  this  Board,  other  than  the  direct  receipts  for 
the  board  and  tuition  of  the  pupils»  and  a  distributive  share 
of  the  Literature  fund. 

The  proceeds  from  these  sources,  though  sufficient  of 
course  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  insure  to  it  the  highest  degree  of  use- 
fulness, and  must  as  a  natural  consequence  fail  to  secure  to 
it  permanently  its  present  reputation.  It  is  believed  by  the 
Board,  in  contemplation  of  the  deep  and  pervading  interest 
felt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  in  this  particular  cause 
of  humanity,  and  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  now  making  in  Europe,  to  perfect  methods,  and  to  give 
character  to  institutions,  that  the  honor  of  our  country,  and 
in  particular,  of  our  own  State,  is  involved  in  tbe  success  or 
failure  of  the  establishment  under  their  direction.  And,  so 
far  as  this  consideration  extends,  it  must  be  esteemed  a 
failure,  if  the  institution  is  compelled  to  recede,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  the  ground  which  it  at  present  occupies  in  public 
estimation  abroad.  The  effort  should  rather  be  constantly 
to  advance.  The  thought  of  retracing  a  single  step  should 
never  be  suffered  for  a  moment  to  arise  ;  and,  that  it  may 
not,  an  enlightened  people  will  at  once  see,  that  such  re- 
sources should  be  provided  as  to  remove  the  necessity  of  a 
struggle  for  a  precarious  existence,  when  the  strife  should  be 
for  more  extended  usefulness  and  higher  eminence.  That 
these  should  be  the  great  ends  of  our  unceasing  exertions, 
the  country  expects,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  from  us ;  tor 
to  us  in  this  particular,  along  with  the  very  few  similar  in- 
stitutions existing,  the  character  of  our  country  as  a  humane 
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and  an  intelligent  people,  is  oommitted.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  oonseqyently  a  elairo  upon  the  country  and 
the  State  to  enstain  os,  while  we  endearor  to  do  honor  to 
both  in  the  eyes  ef  the  world. 

These  renmrfui  have  their  ibondation  in  the  appeal,  which 
it  is  fair  for  us  to  make  to  the  pride  of  those,  by  whoee  aet 
^e  New- York  Institution  was  created.     Such  an  appeal  de* 
serres  well  to  be  wdghed,  but  it  is  insignificant  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  another,  which  addresses  itself  to  a  better, 
though  less  obtrusire  feeling — the  feeling  in  which  this  estab* 
lishment  had  its  origin;  that  feeling  into  which  no  conside* 
ration  of  self  can  ever  enter,  which  forms  the  essence  of 
the  divine  precept,  *Mo  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you."    It  is  not  true,  that  the  usefulness  and 
the  eminence  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  separate  and  distinct  considerations.     They 
are  indiyisiUy  connected,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  intel* 
lectual  character  of  such  an  institution  is  elevated,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  increased  its  power  of  doing  good.     In 
its  present  state,  the  New-Tork  Institution  is  capable  of  per- 
forming  what  it- promises,  of  detivering  the  captive  soul  from 
the  tyrant  ignorance.    Its  power  is  not  limited  to  the  burst- 
ing of  a  single  link,  nor  to  the  undoing  of  a  single  fetter. 
Let  its  character  be  suffered  to  ebb  away  until  it  shall  no 
longer  he  regarded  with  pride  by  our  fellow-citizens,  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  hope  for  its  continued  efficiency  in  the  exe- 
cution of  its  task.    It  would  send  back  annually  the  unfor- 
tunate captives  to  the  dominion  of  the  despot,  with  chains. 
It  may  be,  broken,  but  still  hanging  about  them,  encumber- 
ing their  every  motion.     Additional  means,  are,  therefore, 
needed,  not  only  to  sustain  the  present  character,  but  to 
perpetuate  tbe  present  usefulness  of  the  Institution.     On 
this  subject,  and  in  particular  reference  to  the  diminution  of 
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income,  occasioned  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  already 
alluded  to,  the  Board  will  feel  it  imperatively  necessary  to 
appear  before  the  Legislature  at  their  present  session,  with 
a  memorial. 

In  proceeding  to  take  a  survey  of  the  existing  condition  of 
the  Institution,  as  it  respects  the  great  object  of  its  erection, 
the  Board  propose  separately  to  consider,  first,  what  has  been, 
within  the  past  year,  actually  accomplished;  and  secondly, 
what  measures  are  yet  prospective,  though,  in  themselves, 
of  pressing  importance,  and  due  to  the  standing  which  the 
Institution  has  assumed.  By  thus  exhibiting  statements, 
entirely  distinct,  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  may  positively 
claim  to  have  merited  something,  and  <if  those  as  to  which 
our  deficiency  is  acknowledged,  we  shall  be  able  to  present 
the  Legislature  with  a  more  just  view  of  our  actual  condi- 
tion, than  would  be  practicable  by  pursuing  a  course  less 
methodical. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Institu- 
tion, the  Board,  in  their  last  annual  report,  expressed  them- 
selves abundantly  gratified.  If  reason  for  satisfaction  at 
that  time  existed,  it  exists  at  present  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree. Whatever  was  then  merely  anticipation,  is  now  mat- 
ter of  experiment.  As  it  respects  the  employment  of  edu- 
cated men  in  the  province  of  instruction,  as  it  respects  the 
system  of  supervision,  and  as  it  respects  the  method  of  in- 
struction by  lectures,  though  much  was  expected,  much  more 
has  been  accomplished.  Of  all  these  matters,  and  others, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  mention  in  their  order. 

In  this  place,  however,  the  Board  cannot  but  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  Legislature,  which,  entering  into  the  philan- 
thropic views  by  which  they  are  guided,  resolved  at  its  last 
session,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  very  materially  to  in- 
crease the  public  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes 
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within  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  is  a  noble  principle  of 
government,  to  make  the  education  of  the  people  a  promi* 
nent  object  of  attention.  Much  more  so  is  it,  to  shed  abroad 
the  light  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  those,  whom  unin- 
dulgcnt  nature  seems  to  have  condemned  to  irremediable 
darkness.  In  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  to 
which  allusion  is  here  made,  forty  new  pupils  have  entered 
the  Institution,  who  would,  undoubtedly,  else,  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  heart  of  a  christian  community,  without  behold- 
ing the  brightness  of  a  single  ray  from  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness. This  addition,  with  the  increase  of  that  class  of  pupils, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  their  friends,  has  filled  up  the 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  building  at  present  occu- 
pied, and  has  experimentally  proved  its  capacity  to  have 
been  over-estimated  when  it  was  presumed  that  it  might 
accommodate  two  hundred  persons.  The  number  of  its 
inmates  is  at  present  between  one  hundred  and  sixty  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy.  It  can  possibly  contain  no  more, 
and  is,  even  now,  as  the  statements  already  submitted  must 
show,  very  uncomfortably  crowded. 

With  regard  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  admitted,  it  may  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole, 
highly  favorable ;  affording,  so  far  as  appearance  may  be 
relied  on,  promise  of  very  satisfactory  attainment  in  future. 
This  class,  having  commenced  their  education  strictly  under 
the  system  introduced  subsequent  to  the  accession  of  the 
present  Principal,  and  in  fact,  constituting  the  only  entire 
class  who  have  done  so,  as  they  will  afford  the  first  fair  test 
of  the  merits  of  that  system,  so  also  they  are  expected  to 
exhibit  the  first  complete  verification  of  its  superiority,  not- 
withstanding  the  results  which  it  has  already  produced. 

The  increase  of  its  numbers  rendered  it,  of  course,  neces- 
sary, that  the  Institution  should  add  to  the  number  of  its 
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teachers,  and  extend,  in  general,  its  facilities  for  imparting 
instruction.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  rule  requi- 
ring all  changes  of  this  nature  to  be  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Board  have  to  state,  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas M.  Fay  and  Mr.  George  £.  Day,  both  gracluates  of 
Yale  College,  have  been  secured,  and  that  those  gentlemen 
have  embarked  in  this  cause  of  humanity  with  praiseworthy 
zeal. 

In  making  this  selection,  the  Board  have  continued  to  be 
influenced  by  the  motives  and  the  conviction  avowed  in  their 
last  annual  report.  Talent  and  thorough  education  on  the 
part  of  their  teachers  they  have  regarded  as  absolutely 
essential.  In  fact,  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  they  can 
hardly  conceive  of  complete  success  without  these  qualifica- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  task,  indeed,  is  as  widely  different 
from  what  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  as  order 
is  remote  from  chaotic  confusion,  or  as  the  certainty  of 
science  is  exalted  above  the  vagueness  of  conjecture.  To 
him  whose  business  it  is  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  children 
possessing  the  privilege  of  speech,  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, an  acquaintance  with  mental  philos^ophy,  or  a  familiar- 
ity with  metaphysical  inquiries,  however  desirable,  is  not 
deemed  indispensable.  And  why?  It  belongs  to  him  to 
impart  facts,  and  not  principles ;  knowledge,  and  not  the 
artificial  medium  through  which  the  same  knowledge  is  to 
be  made  to  re-appear.  It  is  easy  to  find  instructors  of  the 
deaf,  possessing,  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
deaf  themselves,  the  power  of  communicating  to  others  facts 
of  whatever  description,  independently  of  sound,  while  they 
may  still  be  incompetent  to  the  execution  of  the  task  to 
which  they  are  summoned.  And  the  reason  is  simply,  that 
this  great  task  consists  in  teaching,  not  facts,  but  language ; 
the  power  of  communicating  thought  through  a  medium 
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entirely  novel,  constracted  on  philoBophical  principles,  mtt 
of  materials  having  no  peculiar  adaptation  in  nature  to  the 
purposes  which  they  are  made  to  fulfil*  To  the  instructor 
of  deaf  mutesy  therefore,  the  philosophy  of  language  in 
general  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  nomenclature  of 
any  one  in  particular,  and  the  study  of  mind  in  its  faculties 
and  its  operations  is  essential  to  success. 

His  task  is,  really,  in  direct  contrariety  to  popular  opinion, 
eminently  intellectual.  That  its  character  is  gnnerally  very 
little  understood,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  interro- 
gatories constantly  addressed  to  instructors.  Among  these, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  question,  how  is  it  possible 
to  communicate  to  deaf  mutes  the  ideas  expressed  by  what 
are  called  abstract  nouns  ?  while  it  is  never  demanded,  how 
are  the  ordinary  usages  of  language  explained,  or  how  are 
thn  principles  of  construction  simplified  to  meet  the  capacity 
of  this  unique  class  of  learners?  There  seems  to  exist  in 
this  respect  a  singular  opinion,  a  kind  of  notion  that  words, 
if  individually  understood,  will  spontaneously  arrange  them- 
selves into  sentences.  Persons  who  speak,  finding  themselves 
rarely  embarrassed,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  with 
difficulties  of  syntax,  while  they  are  frequently  perplexed 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  overlook  the  intri- 
cacies of  construction  which  the  deaf  mute  has  to  encounter, 
and  imagine  that  the  task  of  his  instruction  is  complete  when 
he  is  master  of  a  vocabulary.  We  do  not  thus  reason  of 
ourselves  in  the  case  most  nearly  parallel  to  that  under 
consideration,  viz :  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  a 
small  matter  that  we  know  the  words  which,  in  such  a 
tongue,  correspond  to  others  in  our  own.  If  we  are  not 
also  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  combining  those  words 
familiar  among  persons  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular, 
we  may  read  and  understand  it  indeed,  but  we  shall  be  able 
neither  to  write  nor  to  speak  it  correctly. 
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It  is  not,  certainlyt  to  be  denied,  that  whaterer  ib  abso- 
lutely special  in  this  department  of  education  is  accomplished, 
when  the  learner  has  becA  led  to  form  a  set  of  ideas  corres- 
ponding to  the  words  of  written  language,  and  to  associate 
the  words  and  the  ideas  together.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  pupil  to  the  conception  of  abstract  notions  to 
be  conceialed.  No  instructor  would  think  of  making  the 
word  integrity  or  propriety  the  subject  of  his  first  lesson. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  ideas  represented  by 
isolated  words,  become  often  essentially  modified  by  the 
relations  in  which,  in  comlMnation,  they  may  stand  to  others; 
and  that,  therefore,  when  we  name  as  the  special  task  of 
the  instructor  the  methodical  derelopment  of  ideas,  and  the 
impositioa  of  a  nomenclature  upon  them,  we  necessarily 
include  more  than  the  labor  of  teaching  the  disconnected 
words  of  a  vocabulary.  Still,  even  with  the  execution  of 
this  special  task,  and  of  that,  in  addition,  which  we  have 
already  seen  to  constitute  a  distinct  labor,  viz.  the  creation 
of  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  combine  words 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  intercourse  in  life,  the  great 
business  of  education  is  not  completed.  It  is,  in  fact,  but 
begun.  For,  though  our  own  peculiar  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted, what  toil  is  there  to  which  the  instructor  of  youth 
18  any  where  subjected  which  does  not  yet  remain  to  nis  ? 
The  extent  of  the  field  spread  out  before  the  instructor  of 
deaf  mutes  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following  table, 
which  constitutes  a  general  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
the  art. 

In  submitting  this  concise  view,  too  concise  to  leave  room 
for  any  explanatory  remark,  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  anti- 
cipation, that  among  the  instruments  of  instruction  enume- 
rated are  some  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  New- York 
Institution.  These  are  articulation,  and  reading  upon  the 
lips,  stenography,  mimography,  and  syllabic  dactylology. 
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Of  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets,  more  will  be  said  here- 
after. 

Stenography,  though  holding  9ut  the  promise  of  verj 
valuable  advantages  to  the  instructor,  and  particularly  a&  it 
respects  the  economy  of  time,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  any  very  fair  experiment* 

Mimography,  which  may  be  defined  a  species  of  ideogra- 
phic writing,  representing  signs  of  action,  as  written  words 
represent  articulate  sounds,  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Board  extends,  been  recognized  among  the 
regular  instruments  of  instruction  in  only  one  institution,  viz. 
that  directed  by  M.  Piroux,  of  Nancy.  There  exists  at  pre- 
sent but  a  single  published  treatise  expressly  on  this  subject, 
which  a  few  years  since  proceeded  from  M.  Bebian,  a  gentle- 
man formerly  professor  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris. 

Dactylology  is  the  art  of  spelling  words  by  means  of 
consecutive  positions  of  the  fingers,  corresponding  to  written 
alphabetic  characters  or  to  syllables.  Alphabetic  dactylol- 
ogy, commonly  denominated  the  manual  alphabet,  is  an 
instrument  in  all  but  universal  use.  But  the  dactylology  of 
syllables  is  not  known  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  system  of 
means  employed  in  any  existing  institution.  Its  great  utility 
has  been,  however,  already  abundantly  tested  in  the  days 
of  De  L'Epce,  by  the  celebrated  and  efficient  instructor 
Pereire,  and  in  our  own  time  by  M.  Reccing,  a  French 
writer,  now  deceased,  who  conducted  the  education  of  his 
own  deaf  mute  son  with  extraordinary  success. 

With  regard  to  the  processes  enumerated  in  the  table, 
(which  are  of  course  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  that 
department  of  instruction  which  is  entirely  special  to  this 
art,)  it  is  necessary  to  subjoin  a  single  remark,  in  order  to 
do  away  the  impression  which  might  arise  at  seeing  synthe- 
tic definition  included  among  the  number.  Definition  by 
synthesis  is  of  course  impracticable  in  the  earlier  years  of 
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iostructioD,  before  generalizations  have  been  established  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  But  subsequently,  it  is  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  to  every  scholar,  a  roost  valuable  means  of 
systematizing  knowledge,  and  testing  the  accuracy  of  no-  ' 
tions  previously  acquired.  With  these  preliminary  remarks 
Che  table  is  presented. 

GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 
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The  Board  do  not  feel  it  necessary,  after  this  compeo- 
dious  view  of  the  ground  odciifHed  by  the  art  of  instructing 
deaf  mutes,  to  add  any  thing  in  corroboration  of  the  views, 
which  they  have  already  presented  to  the  Legislature.  They 
liave  only  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  having  been  able  to 
procure,  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  instructors,  men 
whom  they  believe  competent  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  to 
which  they  have  been  called. 

During  the  year  that  is  past,  the  system  of  siqpervision, 
formerly  reported  on,  has  been  strictly  observed.  As  it  res- 
pects the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  their  habits,  since  the 
institution  of  this  system,  no  language  can  be  regarded  as 
too  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Board.  Supervision  in  any  school  is  im|K>rtant, 
but  much  more  so  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
No  where  else  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  example  so 
powerful  or  so  efficient  a  means  of  operating  upon  the  Blinds, 
and  giving  direction  to  the  conduct  of  his  pupils.  The  effect, 
also,  of  the  familiar  intercourse  growing  out  of  this  system, 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  is  to  create  a  feeling  of  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  latter,  towards  those  who  control 
them,  productive  of  consequences  highly  beneficial. 

The  system  of  lectures,  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port, had  just  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  was  subse- 
quently carried  into  effect,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable. 
With  regard  to  its  utility,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
the  views  of  the  Board  already  presented.  Those  views, 
though  resting  at  the  time  upon  considerations  entirely  a 
priori^  have  since  been  abundantly  tested  and  verified  by  ex- 
periment. The  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  is  de- 
monstrated, beyond  the  possibility  of  a  question.  And  the 
eagerness  with  which,  even  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  Insti- 
tution, seek  to  obtain  admission  to  the  lecture-room,  is  con- 
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wincing  evidence  that  the  anticipations  formerly  ezpressed| 
as  to  the  interest  with  which  this  new  species  of  knowUnige, 
presented  in  this  novel  form,  would  be  hailed,  were  not  in- 
correct. In  the  institution  of  this  system,  therefore,  an 
additional  field  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  instruction,  is 
opened  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  it  should  be  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  every  benevolent  mind,  to  feel  that  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  contributing  any  thing  to  the  happiness  of 
those,  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  parsimonious  of  her 
favors. 

The  subjects  at  present  embraced  by  the  lectures  are,  the 
political,  civil,  and  social  relations  of  man  ;  the  origin,. pro- 
gress and  present  state  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts ; 
history,  ancient  and  modern ;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry 
and  astronomy ;  universal  geography ;  and  natural  history. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  them,  as  circumstances  may  admit, 
by  establishing  courses,  on  subjects  not  included  among  the 
above. 

The  single  reason,  which,  in  the  minds  of  some  friends  of 
the  Institution,  rendered  the  success  of  the  lecture-system 
problematic,  seems  to  have  been  a  belief,  that  alphabetic 
language  is  essentially  necessajy  to  the  systematic  commu- 
nication of  knowledge.  The  reverse,  however,  is  strictly 
the  truth  ;  and  the  proposition  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
or  too  strongly  impress('d  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  think 
upon  this  subject,  that  knowledge  of  some  sort  at  least,  is 
essentially  necessary  to  instruction  in  language.  What  are 
words  bat  the  nomenclature  of  ideas,  and  how  shall  ideas  be 
named  before  they  are  conceived  ?  Language  is  a  structure 
entirely  artificial.  It  is  the  engine  by  which  we  use  the  ac  • 
cumulation  of  facts,  or  of  truths  which  we  possess,  but,  let  it 
be  remembered,  it  constitutes  no  portion  of  that  mass ;  it  is 

the  instrument,  and  the  instrument  only.     It  follows,  thure- 
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fore,  that  if  instruction  in  language  is  indeed .  practicable 
with  deaf  mutes,  instruction  in   the  knowledge  of  facts  is 
much  more  so.     And,  further  still,  such  knowledge  may  pre- 
cede that  of  language  by  any  space  of  time ;  nay,  more,  and 
experience  verifies  this  assertion,  facts  to  almost  any  extent 
may  be  communicated  to  those,  who  could  hardly  acquire 
language  with  any  length  of  application.     This  is  true  of 
the  many,  who  have  become  advanced  in  years  without  in- 
struction though  possessed  of  ordinary  strength  of  intellect. 
Written  words  are  to  the  deaf,  assemblages,  entirely  ar- 
bitrary, of  characters  equally  arbitrary  in  their  form.     To 
retain  these  combinations  in  the  mind,  with  no  association  of 
whatever  description  on  which  to  rest,   requires  a  positive 
effort  of  the  memory,  beyond  the  ability,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  of  many  who  hear  and  speak.     For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  in  speaking  never  spell,  and  that  in- 
deed our  power  to  do  so  is  consequent  upon  our  ability  to 
speak.     How  many,  if  forced  to  enunciate  words  literatim^ 
with  no  knowledge  of  sound  to  aid  them,  would  find  their 
ability  to  communicate  their  thoughts  absolutely  destroyed  f 
The  reason  is  this,  that  memory,  however  powerful  when 
resting  on  the  fulcrujn  of  an  association,  becomes,  when 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  after  having  been  long  in- 
dulged in  habits  of  dependence,  weak  and  impotent.     Facts 
will  therefore  be  retained ;  for  facts  are  allied  to  facts,  or  if 
existing  separately,  exist,  of  course,  simply.     But  words  re- 
quire positive  and  unassisted  effort  to  retain  them  ;  and  in 
the  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  their  elements,  present  a 
species  of  complexity,  which  a  mind  untrained  to  the  task  in 
early  life,  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp.     Here  then,  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  may  always  assume  the  practicability  of  commu- 
nicating a  knowledge  of  facts  to  all  the  deaf  of  ordinary 
natural  intelligence,  while  we  cannot,  with  equal  certainty, 
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expect  to  make  the  entire  number  masters  of  written  lan- 
guage, and  in  many  instances,  must  be,  indeed,  compelled, 
iwhen  the  pupil  is  advanced  in  life,  to  leave  the  task  half 
eomplete«l.  Happily  our  laws  (and  this  is  the  very  reason) 
are  so  framed  as  to  embrace  the  ages  most  favorable  to  the 
commencementof  an  education;  ages  during  which  experi- 
ence has  universally  demonstrated  the  power  of  memory  in 
all  minds  of  ordinary  endowments,  sufficiently  independent 
of  association,  and  sufficiently  nervous  to  retain  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  longest  words  and  the  construction  of  the  most 
complicated  sentences. 

The  system  of  lectures  having  become  incorporated  into 
the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution,  a  necessity 
of  course  arose  to  provide  an  apparatus  fur  use  in  illustra- 
ting by  experiment  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  rendering 
intelligible  the  causes  of  its  various  phenomena.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Institution  would  not,  however,  admit  of  large 
expenditure,  and  nothing  more  than  a  beginning  was  there- 
fore attempted.  Imperfect,  notwithstanding,  as  is  the 
apparatus  at  present,  it  embraces  the  necessary  instruments 
for  exhibiting  the  most  important  experiments  in  mechanics, 
hydrodynamics,  pneumatics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  with 
some  of  the  most  useful  in  optics,  including  optical  illustra- 
tions of  astronomy. 

A  complete  set  of  'model  lessons  in  linear  drawing,  im- 
ported directly  from  Paris,  has  likewise  been  presented  to 
the  Institution  by  Mr.  Vaysse,  under  whose  direction  a  class 
has  been  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  and  has  been 
for  several  months  in  a  course  of  instruction. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  complained  of  in  the  last  report, 
in  respect  to  books  for  occasional  reading,  a  library  has  been 
procured  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  consisting  of 
100  volumes  selectedjwitb  care.     These  books,  though  perus- 
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ed,  and  perused  with  advantage  by  the  industrious^  have, 
nevertheless,  not  as  yet  been  in  as  high  demand  as  the  Board 
hope  hereafter  to  see  them.  Among  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  facility  of  communication  afforded  by  the  sign-language, 
it  is  not  the  least  that  a  taste  for  reading  is  constantly  re- 
pressed. Words  not  familiar  to  the  pupil  must  necessarily 
be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  when  so,  the  book  is  too 
often  abandoned  for  the  momentary  gratification  of  conver- 
sing^ through  a  medium  perfectly  intelligible.  We  all  recol- 
lect the  impatience  with  which  we  ourselves  in  early  life, 
have  labored  through  an  embarrassing  sentence  in  a  foreign 
or  a  dead  language.  Deaf  mutes  in  reading  our  vernacular 
tongue,  must  long  experience  a  similar  feeling. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  books 
which  we  present  to  them,  cannot  partake  of  that  living 
interest,  which  attaches  itself  to  events  passing  immediately 
under  their  eyes,  or  contemporaneously  in  the  world  around 
them.  They  cannot  come  with  intelligence  of  things,  which, 
as  they  relate  to  matters  still  pending,  or  momentarily  oc* 
curring,  seem  to  have  for  them  something  of  individual  or 
personal  interest.  In  this  consideration,  is  to  be  found  the 
second  great  reason  why  reading  seems  to  possess  for  the 
deaf  mute  so  few  attractions.  The  two,  combined,  form  a 
strong  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  improvement,  so  strong 
indeed,  as  to  have  led  one  writer,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  of  London, 
to  disapprove  entirely  the  creation  of  deaf  mute  communi- 
ties, and  to  advocate  rather  the  separate  education  of  each 
individual,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  hear ;  in  which  situation 
be  would  be  constantly  compelled,  by  the  most  powerful  of 
motives,  stern,  uncompromising  necessity,  both  to  read  and 
to  write. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  third  biennial  circu- 
lar, from  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  has  been  received. 
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7he  object  of  this  publication^  a  most  laudable  one,  is  to 
concentrate  the  results  of  experiment,  and  the  deductions  of 
observation,  in  this  particular  department  of  education,  and 
thus,  by  making  the  experience  of  many  available  to  all, 
and  the  opinions  of  many  universally  known,  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvement.  The  present  number  extends 
itself  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  octavo  pages,  and  briefly 
notices  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  reports  of  the  New- York 
Institution.  But  the  fourteenth  report,  which  this  Board, 
but  a  year  ago,  had  the  honor-to  submit  to  the  Legislature, 
has  met  with  a  more  positive  expression  of  approbation 
abroad.  In  the  seventeenth  report  of  the  ably  conducted 
Institution  at  Claremont,  near  Dublin,  large  extracts  are 
made  from  the  body  of  that  document,  and  the  two  principal 
articles  of  the  appendix,  with  a  composition  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  are  republished  at  length.  This  circumstance,  in 
itself  highly  gratifying,  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Claremont  report  alluded  to,  with  several  of  earlier  date, 
was  directly  transmitted  to  the  New- York  Institution,  through 
a  gentleman,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  a  visit 
to  America,  and  that  the  occurrence  was  entirely  unexpected. 

The  same  report  of  this  Institution  has  met  a  response 
from  Mr.  Kinniburgh  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  transmit  a  number  of  books,  prepared  by  himself  for 
the  use  of  his  own  school. 

The  Board  look  with  high  gratification  upon  these  evi- 
dences of  public  opinion  abroad,  as  it  respects  the  character 
of  the  Institution  confided  to  their  care.  From  London, 
they  have  as  yet  received  no  direct  communication.  Yet 
they  are  assured  that  Dr.  Watson  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness, and  indeed  his  purpose,  to  communicate,  with  them 
freely  on  the  subject  of  his  methods,  and  they  feel  no  trifling 
pleasure  in  contemplating  this  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
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which  seems  to  exist  toward  them  io  this  and  in  every  other 
quarter.  i 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  those  European  citiesr, 
with  which  our  country  is  in  more  immediate  and  consta^nt 
intercourse,  the  testimonials  of  respect  which  we  have  re- 
ceived are  amply  satisfactory.  From  the  continued  inter- 
change of  good  offices,  and  the  expression  of  friendly  feeling*, 
we  cannot  but  hope  for  the  most  pleasing  consequences. 

The  Board  have  thus  far,  confined  themselves  principally 
to  the  consideration  of  matters  hitherto  reported  on,  the 
importance  of  which  seemed  to  demand  that  a  renewed  men- 
tion of  them  should  be  made ;  of  the  recent  measures  inci- 
dentally growing  out  of  these ;  and  of  circumstances  entirely 
casual,  which  could  no  where  else  be  more  properly  noticed. 
These  topics  having  been  disposed  of,  the  appropriate  place 
has  arrived  for  the  introduction  of  others,  in  which  the  In- 
stitution, according  to  the  anticipation  expressed  in  the  last 
annual  report,  has  proceeded  to  perfect  its  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Among  the  improvements  of  this  nature,  which  the  past 
year  has  originated  or  perfected,  the  Board  view  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction,  the  reduction  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
to  a  visible  and  symbolic  form.  Grammatical  rules  and 
grammatical  distinctions,  like  the  fundamentals  of  every 
other  science,  presuppose  generalization.  But  the  minds 
of  deaf-mutes,  accustomed  always  to  fastea  upon  particular 
and  well-defined  objects,  conceive  with  great  difficulty  the 
apparently  limitless  notion  of  an  universal  judgment.  Some- 
thing palpable,  something  simple,  something  individual,  and 
itself  within  the  circle  of  familiar  things,  is  demanded  by  the 
mind,  as  a  prop  on  which  it  may  rest,  while  it  strives  to  push 
its  conceptions  into  the  region  of  the  purely  intellectual. 
Metaphysidans  tell  us  that  the  great  advantage,  which  the 
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speaking  world  derive  from  the  use  of  langaage,  is  the  power 
of  comparing,  contrasting,  combining,  in  short,  familiarly 
using  ideas,  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
mind,  with  a  single  direct  effort,  to  grasp.  And  the  reason 
is  obvious,  that  articulate  sounds,  or  in  other  words  simple 
signs  addressing  themselves  to  sense,  stand  as  the  represent- 
atives, and,  in  truth,  occupy  the  places  of  all  notions  of 
whatever  nature,  how  far  soever  they  may  be  removed  from 
the  domain  of  the  palpable.  Upon  the  same  principle,  be- 
fore this  system  of  signs,  that  is  to  say,  before  alphabetic 
language  is  understood,  signs  of  a  different  species  portray- 
ing the  philosophy  of  this  system,  and  serving  as  an  auxiliary 
to  its  acquisition,  may  be  interposed  between  it  and  ideas 
themselves ;  not  indeed  as  the  representatives  of  those 
ideas,  but  as  an  ideographic  exhibition  of  the  laws,  according 
to  which  the  alphabetic  combinations,  which  are  the  real 
representatives,  most  arrange  themselves  in  the  enunciation 
of  a  judgment. 

This,  in  general  terms,  is  the  office,  which  grammatical 
symbols  fulfil.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  in  a  document 
of  this  nature,  to  consider  them  in  their  particular  uses  and 
applications.  Their  utility  is  perhaps  set  forth  in  a  more 
popular  form,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  and  subjoined  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

It  is  by  no  means  claimed  for  the  New- York  Institution, 
that  the  idea  of  grammatical  symbols  was  there  absolutely 
originated.  Such  symbols  were  employed  by  Sirard ;  but 
not  to  the  kno^wledge  of  this  Board,  farther  than  to  distin- 
guish the  different  species  of  elements  which  compose  a 
language.  And  these  characters  of  Sicard  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  system  now  in  use  with  us.  It  is  due  to  justice 
likewise  to  say,  that  building  upon  the  same  foundation,  the 
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American  Asylum  has  followed  the  inflections  of  language 
with  corresponding  symbolic  modifications.     It  is  only  clai  m- 
ed  for  the  instructors  in  New- York,  that  the  method  which 
they  have  pursued  in  developing  the  system  is  philosophic* 
Any  set  of  characters  may  be  arbitrarily  devised,  to  serve  io 
registering  results,  or  to  stand  as  the  conventional  represent- 
atives of  ideas  in  any  branch  of  human   knowledge.     In 
arithmetic  for  example,  abandoning  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  system  of  the  decimal  scheme,  or  of  any  other  subject 
to  similar  laws,  we  might  establish  a  substitute,  as  destitute 
of  method  as  the  tables  of  weights,  measures  and  currencies. 
Or  we  might  even,  disregarding  all  method,  contrive  new 
characters  for  new  .numbers  as  they  increase  ad  infinitum^ 
But  in  so  doing  we  should  overthrow  the  whole  science  of 
arithmetic,  and,  so  far  from  deriving  any  assistance  in  calcu- 
lation from  our  notation,  we  should  make  the  notation  itself 
an  intolerable  burthen  to  the  memory.    Governed  by  consid- 
erations of  this  nature,  the  New- York  school  of  instructors 
has  aimed  to  make  the  symbols  of  grammar  a  means  of 
positive  aid  in  the  task  of  instruction,  and  not  a  mere  set  of 
mnemonic  figures. 

It  is  believed  indeed,  that  these  symbols  might  prove  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  other  schools  than  those  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  utility  of  visible  illustration  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  universally  acknowledged,  in  whatever  department 
of  education,  and  to  whatever  subject  applied.  Hitherto,  in 
our  ordinary  schools,  grammar  has  been  taught  entirely 
through  the  ear.  The  practicability  of  depicting  its  princi- 
ples, so  that  the  eye  may  in  any  degree  facilitate  their  acqui- 
sition, is  not  even  suspected.  That  which  we  do  with  profit 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  may  certainly  be  done  with  a  much 
higher  degree  of  advantage  for  those  who  hear.  But  as  the 
interests  of  this  latter,  and  most  numerous  class  of  learners^ 
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are  not  committed  to  the  keeping  of  this  Board,  it  would 
constitute  a  departure  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  re- 
port, to  pursue  the  inquiry  how  far  the  instruments  of  instruo* 
tion,  especially  devised  for  the  one,  might  be  useful  to  the 
other. 

Another,  and  an  important  change,  which  has  been  grad-* 
ually  introduced  within  the  past  few  years,  may  at  length  be 
announced  as  having  been  finally  consummated.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  few 
observations  respecting  the  nature  of  that  language,  which 
may  be  called  vernacular  to  deaf  mutes.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  this  unprivileged  portion 
of  the  human  family,  create,  themselves,  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  world  around  them.  Each  individual 
presents  the  phenomenon  of  an  immortal  and  thinking  spirit, 
pent  up  within  what  is,  without  a  metaphor  to  him,  a  prison- 
house  of  clay.  The  imprisoned  spirit  seeks  to  effect  its 
escape.  It  longs  to  break  down  the  blank  wall  of  separation 
which  divides  it  from  its  fellows  :  it  longs  to  experience  the 
joy  of  mingling  its  feelings  with  those  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  blending  its  essence  with  one  of  like  passions  and  emo- 
tions as  itself.  It  feels,  as  none  else  can  feel,  the  truth  of 
that  aphorism,  put  forth  by  the  Creator,  while  the  earth  was 
yet  desolate,  ^'  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

In  endeavoring  to  communicate  with  his  fellow,  the  deaf 
mute  is  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  words,  to  resort  to  the 
indication  of  present  objects,  and  to  the  delineation,  by 
motion  and  gesture,  of  those  which  are  absent.  Ideas  be- 
longing to  the  world  of  intellect  solely,  he  must  call  up 
strictly  by  metaphoric  representation  ;  since  he  presents  a 
material  emblem  of  that  which  is  truly  ideal.  As  the  facility, 
however,  with  which  he  finds  it  possible  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood, increases,  his  language  extends  itself  until  it  bo- 
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cornea  as  copious  as  tbe  circumstances  of  bis  situation  will 
allow.  This  language  be  brings  to  the  institution,  in  which 
heJs  to  receive  bis  education.  He  meets  with  many,  who, 
in  like  manner,  have  constituted  their  individual  languages  ; 
but  who,  by  common  consent,  abandon  them  for  the  more 
copious  dialect,  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the 
wbolel  This  dialect  constitutes,  in  every  institution,  the 
medium  of  familiar  intercourse*  As  a  means,  therefore,  of 
communication,  it  is  available  to  the  teacher.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  valuable  means.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  almost 
every  other,  and,  if  the  language  of  action  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  every  system  of  instruction,  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

This  language,  like  every  other,  so  far  as  the  dictionary 
of  its  signs  extends,  admits  of  direct  translation.  The  pal- 
pable sign  fixed  on  to  represent  a  given  idea,  is,  in  itself,  of 
little  moment ;  provided  the  idea  is  distinct,  and  the  sign 
conventionally  determined.  No  special  labor,  therefore,  is 
necessary  in  leading  the  deaf  mute  to  recognise  words  as 
the  signs  of  those  ideas,  for  which  he  has,  himself,  instituted 
signs  of  action.  Accordingly,  were  the  language  of  action 
as  copious  as  that  of  speech,  and  were  the  signs  of  the  one 
parallel  to  those  of  the  other,  representing,  in  short,  abso- 
lutely 4he  same  ideas,  then  the  tabular  view  which  we  have 
presented  in  a  preceding  page  would  be  rapidly  reduced  in 
its  compass,  and  the  task  of  instructing  the  tieaf  would 
exact  no  processes  unknown  in  ordinary  education.  Trans- 
lation would  constitute  the  sole  means  necessary,  and  the 
art,  as  an  art,  would  no  longer  possess  any  distinctive  char- 
acteristic. But  the  language  of  action  is  not  what  this 
hypothesis  assumes  it.  In  the  first  moment  of  its  conception, 
therefore,  it  was  a  beautiful  and  a  plausible  project,  so  to 
develope  this  language,  that  the  dictionary  of  its  signs  might 
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perfectly  correspond  with  that  which  embraces  the  words  of 
^vrritten  language.  Such  a  development  being  achieved,  the 
^ordian  knot  is  loosened ;  and  f  he  labor  deemed  for  centuries 
impracticable,  and,  in  our  own  time,  toilsomely  and  tardily 
effected,  is  reduced  to  the  mere  exchange  of  one  set  of  signs 
for  another.  This  was  the  fond  project  of  the  excellent 
De  I'Epee,  and  this  was  the  aim  of  all  the  exertions  put 
forth  by  his  distinguished  successor.  But  as  the  project 
was  itself  chimerical  in  the  beginning,  so  the  labor  and  the 
talent  spent  in  carrying  it  in  execution,  were  spent  in  vain. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  and  this  possibility  is  fundamental 
in  our  art,  to  develope  ideas  without  the  aid  of  sound,  and 
to  give  them  artificial  signs.  But  it  is  as  easy  to  make  these 
signs  alphabetic,  as  to  render  them  signs  of  action.  How 
this  proposition,  as  undeniable  as  it  is  simple,  should  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  so  acute  a  mind  as  that  of  Si- 
card,,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Such,  however,  was  the 
truth ;  and  the  consequence  resulting  from  it  was,  that  the 
system  of  signs  denominated  methodical^  constituted,  with 
him,  the  study  and  labor  of  his  life. 

But  the  plausibility  of  the  fimdamental  notion,  since  it 
was  sufficient  to  deceive  that  great  philanthropist,  with  not 
a  few  besides,  who  have  subsequently  adopted  his  views^ 
may  perhaps,  render  some  further  examination  proper,  ia 
order  to  show  the  impracticability  of  reducing  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  mere  translation.  Were  the  phe- 
nomenon to  exist,  of  a  whole  nation  without  hearing,  they 
would  probably  establish  to  themselves  a  language,  not  dis- 
similar in  its  elements  from  the  system  of  methodical  signs. 
Fur  this  language  would  be  made  up  of  gestures,  as  brief^ 
as  numerous,  and  possibly  as  arbitrary,  as  words.  But  this 
language  would  very  essentially  differ  from  the  other,  in  the 
fact  that,  being  colloquial,  it  would  be  constantly  presented 
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to  the  eyes  of  children ;  ii  would  be  caught  hy  them  in  in- 
fiuicj,  and  become  the  means  of  giving  to  their  ideas  the 
■ame  expansion,  which  speech  effects  in  the  case  of  others. 

Methodical  signs,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  language 
of  those  who  surround  the  infant  deaf  mute.  They  are 
presented  to  him  only  after  his  arrival  at  the  institution. 
They  are  established  only  to  record  the  results  at  which  the 
teacher  and  pupil  arrive  together.  They  are  made  the  rep- 
resentatives only  of  those  ideas,  which,  in  the  process  of 
instruction,  become  the  common  property  of  both.  And 
they  are  made  the  representatives  of  these  ideas  only  in  an 
isolated  form.    They  do  not,  in  fact,  become  coUoquial. 

Methodical  signs,  therefore,  can  never  partake  in  essence, 
however  they  may  seem  to  do  so  in  form,  with  a  risible 
language,  constituting  de  Jacto  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  man  and  man. 

Yet,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  artificially  constructed, 
to  correspond  to  the  vocabularies  of  written  languages,  they 
may  afford  the  means  of  dictating,  verbatim,  any  combina- 
tion of  words ;  whether  its  value  as  a  proposition  or  as  a 
portion  of  connected  discourse  be  understood  or  not,  or 
whether  it  has,  in  fact,  any  meaning  at  all,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  merely  of  unintelligible  gibberish.  The  name 
of  a  language  is,  therefore,  inapplicable  to  them ;  since  they 
do  not  possess  the  character  of  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion ;  since  in  combination  they  never  serve  to  enunciate  a 
judgment;  since^  like  grains  of  sand,  they  are  without  cohe* 
sion ;  and,  however  closely  they  may  imitate  the  grammatical 
forms  of  written  languages,  they  present  these  forms  in  a 
garb  no  more  intelligible  to  the  learner,  than  alphabetic 
characters  themselves. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  methodical  signs  admit  of  transla- 
tion, is  a  perversion  of  terms ;  if  translation  be  understood 
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in  its  widest  and  most  important  meaning ;  in  fact,  the  only 
meaning  of  consequence  to  the  present  argument*  To 
translate  really,  is  to  enunciate  the  complete  sense  contained 
under  a  given  combination  of  signs,  by  means  of  another 
€K>mbination,  made  up  of  signs  entirely  different.  When  a 
school  boy,  by  help  of  his  dictionary,  renders  for  each  word 
of  a  Latin  sentence,  a  corresponding  English  word,  without 
regard  to  the  signification  of  his  author,  we  do  not  think  of 
dignifying  his  performance  with  the  title  of  translation. 
And,  in  like  manner  strictly,  when,  for  each  of  a  succession 
of  methodical  signs,  a  corresponding  word  is  elicited  from 
the  pupil ;  to  apply  to  this  automatic  process  the  name  trans- 
lation, is  to  give  to  that  term  a  signification  entirely  new, 
or  at  least,  aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument. 

The  method  of  Sieard  in  constructing  his  system  of 
methodical  signti,  was,  first,  to  define  or  illustrate  each  new 
word,  by  means  of  a  group  of  colloquial  or  natural  signs, 
(as  they  are,  not  very  properly,  called,)  constituting  some* 
thing  like  a  circumlocution  in  speech ;  and  from  a  conside- 
ration  of  this  group,  to  devise  some  brief  sign,  named  a  sign 
of  reduction^  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  whole. 
His  published  dictionary,  denominated  by  him  the  "  theory 
of  signti^  is  composed  wholly  of  such  definitions,  unaccom- 
panied however,  by  corresponding  signs  of  reduction ;  and 
is,  therefore,  as  we  are  informed  by  H.  Degerando,  far  from 
conveying  a  correct  idea  of  his  practice. 

Our  American  schools  have  hitherto  pursued  the  system 
of  Sieard,  making  methodical  signs  the  great  dependence 
in  instruction.  But  it  has  been  only  for  words  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  signs,  strictly  methodical,  have  been 
instituted.  Beyond  this  limit  the  complex  sign,  the  circum- 
locution has  been  retained  without  reduction,  while  the  plan 
of  veria^ifli  translation  or  dictation  having  been  still  pursued, 
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the  system  has  failed  of  that  lightness,  simplieitj,  and  that 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  rapid  ezecation,  which  its 
theory  presumes :  it  has  beeome  unwieldly  in  its  materialy 
and  burdensome  in  its  use;  retarding  the  labors  of  the 
instructor,  and  seriously  impeding  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

As  an  instrument  of  instruction,  therefore,  methodical 
mgns  have  been  abandoned  in  the  New- York  Institution. 
The  means,  on  which  the  principal  reliance  is  now  placed, 
are  the  language  of  action,  so  far  as  it  is  in  familiar  use, 
writing,  symbolic  grammar,  design,  and  the  manual  alphabet. 
The  employment  of  words  themselves,  is  considered  prefer- 
able to  that  of  signs,  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
recalling  the  same  words* 

Having  now  terminated  the  review  of  the  past  year,  the 
Board  proceed  to  consider  the  second  general  topic  proposed, 
to  wit :  those  measures  of  improvement,  which  they  deem 
it  desirable  to  introduce,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
There  exist,  at  present,  acknowledged  deficiencies  in  Amer- 
ican institutions,  which  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Board  to 
supply  without  delay,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  responsible 
for  the  perfection  of  the  art  in  this  country. 

An  early  attempt  was  made  in  the  New- York  Institution, 
to  cuhivate  articulation.  But  the  experiment  was  not  per- 
haps continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  the  practi- 
cability of  success,  or  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
incorporating  this  instniment  into  the,  general  plan  of 
instruction.  At  the  time  alluded  to,  in  fact,  there  existed, 
in  this  important  particular,  nothing  like  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  instructors,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  not  settled  down  upon 
certain  fixed  principles  ;  its  theory  had  been  but  imperfectly 
explored,  and  the  results  of  experiment  had  been  but  par- 
tially collected  and  compared.    The  attempt  was  therefore 
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abandoned,  in  order  to  avoidi  id  the  infancy  of  the  establish- 
ment, any  measure,  which,  in  Ae  minds  of  its  friends,  might 
be  of  doubtful  utility. 

Greater  experience,  a  more  careful  comparison  of  resultSt 
and  a  more  philosophic  method  of  investigating  the  general 
subject,  has»  almost  entirely,  put  an  end  to  controversies  once 
so  pertinaciously  maintained.     The  measure  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  doubtful,  by  the  great  majority  of  instructors  in 
Europe.     And  our  own  Institution  has  now  acquired  a  sta- 
bility, which  would  justify  a  renewed  experiment,  were  it 
not  so.    It  is  only  by  experiment,  that  projected  improve- 
ments can  be  tested ;  and  it  is  only  in  institutions  securely 
established,  that  experiments  can  be  fairly  conducted. — 
With  regard  to  the  instrument  under  consideration,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  there  has  prevailed  almost  universally 
among  the  instructors  in  American  institutions,  a  predispo- 
sition to  believe  it  unavailable,  or  to  distrust  its  utility  if 
other.wise.     The  origin  of  this  feeling  is,  without  a  question, 
to  be  found  in  the  strong  predilection  which  has  existed  for 
the  methodical  signs  of  Sicard ;  and  in  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  articulation  cannot  be  taught,   with  advantage,   to 
all  the  deaf.     But  the  disciples  of  Sicard  have  been  even 
more  exclusive  in  their  preferences  than  their  master,  exthu- 
siastic  as  he  unquestionably  was  in  the  support  of  his  own 
fondly  cherished  system ;  and  have  entirely  overlooked,  not 
merely  his  practice,  which  early  embraced  articulation,  (as 
did  that  also  of  De  L'Epee  himself,)  but  further,  the  latest 
public  expression  of  his  opinion,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  articulation,  and  of  the 
imperfection  of  any  system,  in  which  it  is  not  embraced. 
The  utility  of  articulation,  assuming  it  to  have  been  sue* 
cessfuUy  taught,  in  conjunction  of  course  with  the  power  of 
reading  on  the  lips,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who 
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would  not  also  question  unirersally  the  utility  of  speech  to 
man.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  this  species  of  instruction.  Upon  this  point,  it  is 
well  to  examine  the  evidence.  The  Dr.  Itard,  physician  to 
the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  in  his  labored  work  des  mala- 
dies  de  VareUle  et  de  Vaudiiion^  has  distinguished  five  degrees 
of  infirmity  of  hearing  : 

1st.  That  in  which  articulate  sounds  are  perceptible, 
when  pronounced  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice. 

2d.  That  in  which  analogous  articulations  are  liable  to 
be  confounded. 

3d.  In  which  articulation  is  lost,  and  intonation  is  alone 
distinguishable. 

4th.  In  which  heavy  peals,  as  of  artillery  or  of  thunder, 
only  are  perceptible,  and  the  human  voice  no  longer  produ- 
ces an  impression  upon  the  ear. 

5th.  Profound  deafness. 

Supposing  the  calamity,  in  ev^ry  instance,  congenital,  the 
lower  degrees  of  the  above  scale  certainly  hold  out  very  en- 
couraging promise  of  success  to  the  teacher  of  articulation. 
But  allowing  that  deafness  has  supervened  at  a  later  period, 
then  instruction  in  articulation  may  be  merely  the  revival  of 
knowledge  early  acquired,  but  subsequently  lost,  from  having 
fallen  into  disuse.  Our  country,  at  this  moment,  presents  us 
with  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  in  the  existence  of  three 
mute  writers  of  poetry,  all  profoundly  deaf.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  these  could  not  acquire  the  power  of  ar- 
ticulation. Accent  and  syllabification  are  theirs  already. 
Their  rhymes  are  almost  invariably  perfect;  and  their 
rhythm,  the  very  particular  in  which,  more  frequently  than 
in  any  other,  as  editors  at  least  are  aware,  numbers  of  those 
who  hear  are  deficient,  is  astonishingly  faultless.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion  are  appended  some  brief  productions,  aU 
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ready  publisbedy  of  two  of  the  number ;  one  having  been 
extracted  from  the  last  report  of  the  American  Asylum.  The 
poems  of  Nacky  however,  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well 
known  to  require  particular  citation  here. 

Should  doubt  have  existed  as  to  the  main  proposition, 
whether  articulation  can  be  taught  to  the  deaf,  the  Board 
^vould  be  disposed  to  consider  it  settled,  even  were  not  the 
evidence  of  experiment  at  hand,  by  the  fact  just  adduced, 
joined  with  the  consideration,  that  more  than  half  the  in- 
mates of  our  institutions,  as  appears  from  the  collected 
results  of  observation  presented  in  the  last  biennial  circular 
from  Paris,  have  come  into  the  world  in  the  full  possession 
of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  But,  they  believe  also,  that  many 
affected  with  congenital  deafness,  may  be  instructed  in  like 
manner ;  and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  first  and  se- 
cond classes  of  Itard. 

Their  deafness  often,  as  Degerando  has  remarked,  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  and  the  faculty  of  hearing  is  ca- 
pable of  improvement  by  cultivation.  It  results  from  the 
entire  distraction  of  the  attention  from  impressions  received 
through  this  channel,  that  the  power  of  perception  has  grown 
dull  for  want  of  exercise,  as  the  fingers  of  an  artist  lose  their 
dexterity  during  a  season  of  relaxation.  We  know  the 
acuteness  of  discrimination  which  the  ears  of  the  blind  ac- 
quire, as  well  as  their  delicacy  of  touch,  which  enables  them 
sometimes  to  distinguish  colors.  This  is  the  consequence 
of  a  strong  concentration  of  the  attention  toward  the  sensa- 
tions produced  from  without,  upon  the  nerves  of  a  single 
sense.  It  is  rational,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  An  entire 
disregard  of  those  sensations,  must  be  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding apparent  insensibility  in  the  same  organs.  And 
hence,  with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  we  may  reasonably 

hope  to  see  a  positive  diminution  of  that  dulness,  which  is 
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the  accumulated  effect  of  its  long  and  UDSuspected  action. 
Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  attention  can  be  fastened  upon 
soandsy  it  will  more  accurately  distinguish  between  the 
Tarious  articulations  of  the  human  voice.  Add  to  this,  the 
undeniable  proposition,  undeniable  because  resting  on  the 
evidence  of  experiment,  that  even  the  profoundly  deaf  may 
be  taught  to  articulate,  and  to  read  language  on  the  lipe  of 
a  speaker ;  and  certainly  the  argument  is  a  strong  one  in 
favor  of  introducing  articulation  and  the  labial  alphabet  into 
our  system  of  instruction. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  there  exist  at  present  in  the  New- York 
Institution,  a  number  of  pupils,  who  already  possess,  to  a 
ooDsiderable  extent,  the  power  of  articulation.  They  are 
even  capable  of  employing  language,  in  some  degree,  as  a 
means  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  others,  though 
they  hear  very  imperfectly,  and  read  upon  the  lips  more 
imperfectly  still.*  Had  these  pupils  been  taught  to  read 
before  the  power  of  hearing  was  taken  away,  the  necessity, 
in  their  cases,  would  not  have  existed,  of  becoming  inmates 
of  an  Institution  for  the  mute.  But,  as  the  power  of  articu- 
lation is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  comprehending  written 
words,  since  speech  and  writing  address  themselves  to  differ- 
ent senses,  it  becomes  a  labor  altogether  special,  when  sound 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  to  establish  a  principle  of  association 


*  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  indiTiduals,  a  number  of  leaaonB  haye,  as  a  mere 
experiment,  been  already  giren,  with  results  snfficientlj  enconra^g.  The  de- 
gree of  deafness,  in  this  instance,  would  correspond  to  the  second  in  the  scale  of 
Itard.  And  it  may  here  be  obse.Ted,  that  of  penons  previoosly  mnte,  the  greatest 
number  of  pleasing  aftieulators  will  oaaally  be  found  among  those  belonging  to 
thb class;  since  the  next  below,  according  to  Itard,  embraces  scarcely  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  since  the  ear  will,  in  the  case  of  these,  control  con- 
nderably  the  quality  of  the  voice,  which  cannot  be  true  in  that  of  those  belonging 
to  the  third,  fourth  and  fiflh  classes. 
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between  articulate  elements  and  yiaible  characters.  Half 
the  task  is  removed,  when  the  power  of  articulation  to  some 
extent  already  exists.  The  condition,  therefore,  of  the 
New- York  Institution,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  articulation. 

To  effect  this  object,  however,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  instructors,  and,  of  course,  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
establishment  is  unavoidable.  It  is  this  circumstance  only, 
which  has  prevented  the  formation  of  an  articulating  class, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  present. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  articulation,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  language  of  action,  on  the  other,  found  an  exclusive 
champion  in  the  person  of  every  instructor;  and  when,  like 
the  standard  floating  in  time  of  war  over  the  walls  of  a  fort, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  instruments  was  understood  to 
determine  the  belligerent  character  of  the  institution  adopt- 
ing it.  Without  departing  from  the  general  method  which 
we  have  hitherto  pursued,  it  is  considered  practicable  to 
establish  a  branch  devoted  chiefly  to  articulation,  which  may 
at  least  meet  our  palpable  necessities,  without  at  present 
increasing  the  amount  of  our  annual  expenditure  beyond 
what  would  be  required  to  secure  the  services  of  a  single 
additional  teacher. 

It  need  only  be  remarked  further,  that,  in  almost  every 
Institution  of  high  character  abroad,  and  the  total  is  more 
than  one  hundred,  articulatioft  and  the  labial  alphabet  are  at 
this  moment  taught.  The  use  of  methodical  signs  is  discon- 
tinued in  the  very  school  in  which  they  had  their  origin  ;  the 
Institution  of  Paris  has  entirely  changed  its  ground,  and 
articulation  is  taught  in  all  its  classes.  Even  religious  exer- 
cises are  there  no  longer  conducted  by  signs ;  but  public 
prayers  are  daily  articulated  in  presence  of  the  pupils. 

Another  deficiency  of  American  Institutions,   which   it  is 
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exceedingly  desirable  to  supply,  whether  arttculotioii  be  at 
present  introduced  or  not,  consists  in  the  want  of  a  seiies  of 
designs  judiciously  chosen  and  arranged,  to  constitute  ao 
auxiliary  in  the  instruction  of  language.     Of  this  iostrumeat^ 
some  use,  it  is  true,  has  already  been  made ;  but  it  has  been 
confined  to  the  mere  exhibition  of  things,  with  their  names. 
The  utility  of  design  is  far  from  being  circumscribed  witbin 
so  narrow  limits.     In  fact,  as  the  use  here  indicated  is  the 
most  obvious,  so  it  is  the  most  unimportant,  to  which   the 
instrument  can  be  applied.     It  is  a  trifling  matter  to  picture 
things  alone.     They  should  be  presented  in  combination,  as 
standing  in  certain  relations  to  each  other ;  as  affecting  each 
others'  condition,  or,  in  other  words,  as  acting  or  suffering ; 
and  as  possessing  qualities  absolutely,  or  with  difference  of 
degree.     Design  should  be  employed  allegorically,  to  assist 
the  language  of  action,  in  the  explication  of  ideas  pertaining 
to  the  intellectual  and   moral  worlds.    It  should,  in  fact, 
appear  as  often  as  a  real  image,  or  a  metaphor  can  be  of 
assistance  in  elucidating  the  idea  under  consideration.     In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the 
instructor  should  himself  be  able  to  execute  on  the  spot,  such 
rude  sketches  at  least  as  may  serve  to  recal  the  images  of 
things  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.     But,  if  so,  how   much 
more  desirable  that  he  should  possess  a  sysiemj  arranged  on 
philosophic  principles,  and  suited  to  aid  him  in  every  diffi- 
culty.    In  Europe,   the  utility  of   design  is  appreciated. 
Several  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  execute  a  sys* 
tem,  among  which,  none  seems  deserving  of  higher  appro* 
bation,  (we  speak,  however,  only  from  partial  examination,) 
than  that  of  M.  Piroux  of  Nancy. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  the  cheapest  course  which  could 
be  pursued  in  supplying  our  Institution  with  designs,  rather 
to  cause  them  to  be  executed  in  this  country,  than  to  import 
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them  from  abroad.  Coold  seToral  iMtitutioiis  bein^cei  to 
combine  their  means,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex  • 
pense,  a  valuable  serieB  might  be  created,  without  imposing 
a  severe  burthen  upon  any  one. 

At  present,  however,  and  hitherto,  the  New-'York  Institu- 
tion is,  and  has  been  deficient  in  the  means  necessary  for 
procuring,  without  the  co-operation  of  others,  such  a  system 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  art,  in  its  present  state,  seen  to  re- 
quire, and  such  a  system  as  would  be  likely  to  do  honor  to 
our  reputation  abroad* 

There  is  a  third  deficiency  which  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion, though  it  b  not  here  for  the  first  time  presentedt  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  elementary  books.  Loag  as  the  art 
of  instructing  deaf  routes  has  been  in  existence  in  America, 
not  a  book  has  been  prepared  for  that  class  of  learners,  whicb 
has  stood  the  test  of  experiment.  Indeed,  but  very  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  effect  this  object ;  and  at  thie 
moment,  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  are  coodueted 
without  a  printed  guide.  The  Board  feel  that  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency which  it  is  incumbent  on  them,  at  least  for  their  own 
school,  to  supply.  Their  teachers  are  ready  to  put  the  press 
in  requisition,  as  soon  as  such  a  step  is  practicable ;  and  its 
practicability  is  dependant  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  pe- 
cuniary means  of  this  Board.  In  other  departments  of 
education,  elementary  books  are  deemed  indispensable.  The 
labor  of  making  manuscript  Copies  of  the  daily  school-room 
tasks,  so  far  from  being  deemed  advisable,  is  never  eveo 
thought  of.  Should  it  be  demanded,  bow  it  happens  then, 
that  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  continued,  to 
this  time,  to  be  conducted  without  books, — ^the  answer  is 
two-fold — first,  the  natural  unwillingness  of  teachers  to  lay 
before  the  public  any  thing,  which  had  not  passed  the  ordeal 
of  an  experimental  test ;  and,  secondly,  the  limited  means 
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of  our  Institutions  ;  for,  the  small  demand  existing  for  such 
productions,  throws  upon  the  Institution  almost  the  entire 
expense  of  their  publication.  As  it  respects  the  New-Tork 
Institution,  this  latter  reason  is,  at  present,  by  far  the  most 
cogent.  Could  it  be  removed,  the  standing  of  the  Institu- 
tion might  be  at  once  exalted,  even  above  its  present  eleva- 
tion, by  steps,  the  most  certain  and  the  most  rapid. 

The  extent  of  the  deficiency  cannot  be  known  to  the  su- 
perficial inquirer.  A  text-book,  or  guide  for  elementary 
instruction  in  language,  is,  of  course,  the  first  requisite.  But, 
aside  from  this,  we  require  a  system  of  nomenclature,  logic- 
ally arranged,  as  auxiliary  to  the  same  object ;  and,  we 
require,  further,  books  especially  prepared  for  this  class  of 
learners,  upon  every  subject  of  knowledge,  with  respect  to 
which  it  may  be  considered  judicious  to  instruct  them.  The 
frequent  use  of  grammatical  symbols,  renders  it  necessary, 
also,  to  resort  to  the  type-foundery,  even  before  we  are  ready 
to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  press.  And,  thus,  in  every 
quarter,  obstructions  to  the  main  design  of  printing,  are 
'constantly  springing  up ;  the  expense  of  publication  is  in- 
creased beyond  that  of  books  in  general,  and  the  whole  bur- 
then is  thrown  upon  the  treasury  of  the  Institution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  matter  of  consid- 
eration, whether  the  employment  of  lithography  might  not 
render  the  execution  of  designs  and  the  multiplication  of 
lessons,  less  expensive  and  more  expeditious  than  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  engraving  and  printing ;  and  whether,  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  institution  to  pos- 
sess a  lithographic  press  exclusively  for  its  own  use.  Or 
better  still,  to  make  the  art  of  lithographic  printing,  one  of 
the  mechanical  employments  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  to  derive 
from  it  a  positive  advantage,^  sufiicient,  at  least,  to  cover  its 
expense  to  the  Board. 
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Aside  from  the  cheapness  with  which  printing  can  be  ex- 
ecuted from  stone,  it  is  an  advantage  of  great  moment,  that 
lessons  may  be  struck  off  in  the  greatest  variety,  with  a  very 
trivial  expenditure  of  time,  and  with  hardly  the  possibility  of 
typographical  error  ;  that  the  writer  is  not  compelled  to  take 
into  consideration,  in  the  construction  of  tables,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  characters,  what  can,  and  what  cannot  be  done^ 
with  a  fount  of  type  ;  that,  therefore,  the  greatest  exuber- 
ance of  symbolic  explication  is  admissible,  and  the  relative 
situations  of  words  and  phrases  upon  paper,  on  which  the 
felicity  (if  verbal  illustrations  is  much  dependent,  can  be 
fixed  at  pleasure. 

With  this,  is  terminated  the  consideration  of  whatever  is 
yet  prospective  in  the  operations  of  the  institution.  For 
another  year  the  Board  have  thus  brought  their  labors  to  a 
close,  amid  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  present  prosperity,  the  increasing  usefulness, 
and  the  extending  reputation  of  the  establishment,  which 
they  are  called  to  direct.  At  no  former  period  have  they 
been  able,  with  a  higher  degree  of  honest  satisfaction,  or  of 
honorable  pride,  to  present  to  the  Legislature  their  annual 
returns,  relating  to  its  past  management,  and  to  its  existing 
condition.  In  all  human  undertakings  it  is  natural  to  man 
to  attribute  success  to  the  wisdom  of  human  counsels.  The 
blessing  of  heaven,  it  is  true,  is  not  often  bestowed  upon  the 
slothful,  nor  is  it  among  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence to  bring  to  a  happy  issue,  ill  advised  and  improvident 
measures.  Yet,  without  that  blessing,  even  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  foolishness,  and  the  strength  of  man  is  weakness. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  what  we  have  been  permitted  to  ac- 
complish, it  becomes  us,  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  man- 
ifest favor  of  that  Being  who  has  made  strong  our  feebleness; 
who  has  hitherto  continued  steadily  to  increase  our  means  of 
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doing  good ;  wlio  has  always,  to  the  present  momeot,  been 
^ur  shield  against  calamity  and  our  deliverance  in  time  of 
danger ;  and,  in  fine,  has  once  again  signally  '^  crowned  the 
yeaff  with  his  goodness.*' 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  Prettdent. 

H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

/ft  the  Nn>Yark  Imlkutianfar  the  mOnution  of  the  DerfmuUhmUt,  Dee,  81,1888. 
STATE  PUPILS. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Robert  Leeder, 
Ellen  Martin,  .  . 
James  McGowan, 
Joel  Rogers,  .  • 
Franklin  Howell, 
Jeremiah  W.  Conklin 
Nathan  M.  Totten, 
Frances  P.  Hammond 
Charlotte  Howell, 
John  Thompson, 
Josiah  Jones, 
Catharine  Conner, 
Andrew  Pierce,     • 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

John  Larmer, 
Cbailes  Westcott, 
Abel  B.  Baker, 
Marj  M.~Crain,     . 
David  Bise,       .     . 
Maria  Emeigh, 
Joseph  H.  Smith, 
Ellas  Johnson, 
Jerusha  Wiley, 
John  Benedict, 
Emeline  Banks,     . 
Rhoda  Worden,     . 
Tabei  Bentley, 

THIRD   DISTRICT 

William  P.  Field, 
Betsey  Martin, 
Gilbert  G.  W.  Gamage, 
Eliza  Stewart, 
William  Rossman, 
Peter  Siver,       .     . 
Patrick  0*Brien,   . 
Susan  Lagrange, 
Abraham  Conklin, 
Frances  Gennet, 
Snsan  Bortle,    • 
Laura  Williams, 
Mary  ScrantoD, 


RRSIDENCS. 


•  New-York^ 

•  Ahany^    . 

.  NeW'Ycrk^ 
.  Skeneateles,    • 

•  Brook'HaveUf 

•  Huntingtoih 

do 
.  NeW'Yarkf 
.  Brook'Haveth 
.  NetD'Yorkf 

do 

do 

do 

•  Mamaroneck^ 
.  Clarkson^ 

.  Newburghf 

•  Pharsalia 

.  AusterlitZf 
.  Woodstock^ 
.   Wantick^ 
.  NeW'PaltZi     . 

•  Clinton,      .    • 
.  Walton,     .    • 

do 
.  NeW'Paltz,    . 

•  Union  Yale^    • 

•  Troy,     •     •     • 

•  Albany,      .    • 

•  New- York, 
.  Hillsdale, 

.  Livingston,     • 
.  Guilderlandf 
.  Troy,     •     .    • 

•  New  Scotland, 

•  Coeymans, 

•  Albany,      .    • 
.  Coxsackie, 

•  jVojff     • 

.  CoiteskiU, 


.  NeW'Yorkf 

•  Albany, 

.  NeW'York, 
.  Onondaga. 
.  Suffolk. 

do. 

do. 
.  NevhYork. 
.  Suffolk. 

•  NeuhYork. 

do* 
do. 
do. 

.  Westchester. 

.  Monroe. 

.  Orange. 

.  Chenango. 

.  Columbia. 

.  Ulster. 

.  Orange 

.  Ulster. 

.  Dutchess. 

.  Delaware. 

do. 

.  Ulster. 

.  Dutchess. 

•  Rensselaer. 
.  Albany. 

.  NeW'York. 
.  Columbia^ 

do. 
.  Albany. 
.  Rensselaer. 
.  Albany. 

do. 

do. 
.  Greene. 
.  Rensselaer. 
.  Sd^harie. 


▲PPXHDIZ. 


Ann  Maria  Mulleot    • 
Jacob  Lagrange,    •    • 

FOURTH    DISTRICT. 

Joel  J.  Strong,      •  • 

Jonathan  Yanscoy,  • 

Ira  Lewis,    •    •    .  • 

Robert  Cummings,  • 
William  P.  Phinney, 

George  Steele,       .  • 
Mary  Jane  Smith, 
Catharine  White, 

William  Yarino,    •  '  • 
Joseph  H.  Perrigo, 

Eleanor  Reid,       .  . 

Martha  Sweet,       •  . 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Daniel  Johnson,    .  .  . 
Ann  Reeves,    •     .     • 
Isaac  Bragg,      .     .     . 
John  H.  Atkins, 
Eliza  Ann  Cornell,     • 
Timothy  Pickering, 
Lydia  Atwater,      .    • 
James  Alexander  Waterson. 
Sarah  E.  Griswold,     • 
Miranda  Chapin, 
Marcus  Whitney,       • 
Alonzo  Lum,     .    •     . 
Mary  Holt,       ... 

SIXTH    DISTEIQT. 

Monica  Richards,  .  * 
Anson  F.  Paige,  .  , 
Jason  Yanscoy,  .  • 
Lovinns  B.  Taylor,  . 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson, 
Juliette  Dickinson,  • 
Hiram  T.  Lockwood, 
Jane  Arnold,  •  •  . 
Einora  Brockway, 
Harriet  Denton,  •  . 
Susan  Westcott,    .    . 

raFBNTH   DISTRICT. 

Jane  Yanscoy,       •    • 
Rosetta  Crocker, 
LucienlD.  Wood, 
Martha  Lamperson,    • 
Mary  Keith,     .    .    . 


AthenSf       •    . 
New  ScoUandf 

MalonCf 
Greewoille^ 
Prestofij     . 
Putnam^     . 
Ckamplain^ 
MooerSf 
Be  Kalh,     . 

do       ^ 
Greenwich^ 
Ars^le^ 
Morgan^     . 

OtseliCf 
New-Yorky 
Waiertownf 
IVoy,     .     . 
Busti,     .     i 
Chateaugay^ 

do 
Vernon^ 
Uticoj  .  • 
Rutland^  • 
Henderson^ 
EUisburghf 
LiUle-Falls, 

ParmOf 

OtoegOf 

GreenviUe^ 

HarpersfieU 

Westchester^ 

do 
Colesville^ 
Tyrone^ 
Cortlandmlle, 
Newfieli^    . 
Ithacot 

Greenvillef 
Oyster  Bay^ 
Auburn^     . 
Huntington, 
NevhYorkj 


Greene. 
Albany* 

Franklin. 

Greene^ 

Chenango. 

Washington.. 

Clinton. 

do 
St,  Lawrence^ 
Clinton. 

do 
Washingtan, 

do 
Saratogtt. 

Chenango, 

New- York. 

Jeffefson. 

Rensselaer. 

Chatitauquc 

Franklin. 

do 
Oneida. 

do 
Jefferson.. 

do 

do 
Herkimer. 

Monroe. 

Tioga. 

Greene. 

Delaware. 

WestcJiester* 

do 
Broome. 
Steuben. 
Cortland. 
Tompkins.. 

do 

Greene. 
Queens. 
Cayuga. 


NeuhYork. 
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Charlotte  A.  Reed, 
Isaac  Garrett, 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Ransom  Driscall, 
Martin  Crandell, 
Urania  Wilson, 
Thomas  Wilson,   . 
Ira  McManners,    . 
Jane  Milhench, 
Emery  Munger,    • 
Margaret  Karnes, 
Harriet  N.  Smith, 
Lonis  Barry      •    • 
Mary  Bishop,    .     • 
James  Day,       .    . 
Cornelius  H.  Reynolds, 


SoduSf    •    . 
WiUiamsanf 

Greetif 
Ghent,    .    . 
Hosickf       * 
Portland^ 
Clarendonf 
NevhYork^ 
Warsaw,    • 
Leicester, 
Pomfret,    . 
Gates,    •    • 
Conewangus, 
Crreene,      • 
Belfast,      . 


.  Wayne, 
do 

Chenango, 

Columbia. 

Rensselaer, 

Chautauqve, 

Orleans. 

NeW'York. 

Genessee. 

Livingston. 

Chauiauque* 

Monroe. 

Cattaraugus. 

Monroe. 

Alleghany. 
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Geoi^e  W.  Swan,   NeuhYork. 
John  Shotwell,  do 

Timothy  D.  Townsend,    do 
Caroline  Bennett,  do 

Francis  McGommisky,      do 
Harriet  C.  Gamage,  do 


Louisa  Toung,        Nevh  York. 
Mary  Trainer,  do 

Sarah  £.  Wayland,  do 

Mary  A.  Wayland,  '  do 

Nicholas  Farrel,  do 
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PUPILS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW-JERSEY« 

VAMH.  TOWN.  COIMfTT. 

Hannah  Webster,       •    .    •  Plainfield,      •  .  Middlesex. 

.  Perth  Arnboy,  .        do 

.  Orange.     .    .  .  Essex, 
do    '  do 

.  Cedar  Creek,  Monmouth. 


James  Noe, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Catharine  S.  Rogers, 


PUPILS  SUPPORTED  BY  TBS  NEW«YORK  FJIIIALB  ASSOCIATION^ 

MAMBf.  TOWM.  OOUMTT. 

Daniel  Lafferty,     •    •    •    •  Mamuroneck       .  Westchester. 
James  Oliver  Clark,        •    .  Jersey  City, 
Emily  Yandell,      ....  Stolen  Island, 


PAY  PUPILS. 


NAKB*. 

John  Toohey, 
Elizabeth  Webster, 
Ann  Maria  Mabbett, 
Susan  Swift,     .     • 
Thomas  Bigger,    • 
Alicia  Wilson, 
Isabella  Wilson,     . 
Stewart  W.  Speir, 


Nevh  York,      .    . 
Plainfield,       .    . 
Washington, 
Washington, 
Mount  Pleasant, 
Newburgh, 

do     .    .    . 
Ballston  Spa. 


New-Ytrrk. 
Middlesex,  N,  J. 
Dutchess,  N.  Y. 
Dutchess,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Canada. 
Orange,  N.Y. 

do 
Saratoga^ 


AlemiderMcDogald, FmgeUeco.N.C. 

Eunice  A.  Irey,     •    •  «    •  Newbem^   •    •    •  do 

HtmiltoD  Htrong,       .  .    .  NeuHmrgK      •    •  Orange,  N.  Y. 

Nftthtniel  H.  MTiUoii,  .    .  PorUmiouik,    .    .  Virginia. 

Jtne  Latham,        •    •  •    •  Yorkt     ....  Unpcr  Canada. 

Joseph  Kinf  WiUon,  •    •  JiAnwnhurg,       .  New^craey. 

Eliiabelh  Brower,      .  •    •  Patterson^      .    *        do  16 

TVTILM  SVrrOBTKD  BY  TBB  IlftTITUTIOlf . 


Louiaa  A.  Moore,      •         •  ^^^        '         *  Wayne. 
Julia  Ann  Hoffman,       •    •  7roy«     •    •    •    .  Rensaelaer. 

Elinbelh  Laflertj,     .    •    .  Mamaroneckt       .  Westchester.  3 

Number  returned  to  the  Legialature,  Dec.  ,31  1832,            -  87 

Admitted  in  1833,             68 

146 

DiimiMed  in  1833, 11 

Remaining  in  the  Institution,  Dec.  31,  183S,             •        -  134 


HO.  8. 

Ihm^YmkhuikttSimfnlli^huitmiinm^A^Dmfmsi  Mhmh,mi 

wkk  !!•  Trmtmm.fnm  Jmmmqf  Im,  1888,  to  jMMtf  Im,  1684. 

BXrBllDlTUB£S  IB  1888. 

Paid,  superintendence  and  tuition,  steward,  gardener, 

tailor,  shoemaker  and  senrants,         ...  $5,138  23 
**    ground  rent  to  corporation  of  N.  York,  and  rent 

of  bush  lot,              200  00 

**    pruTisions  and  groceries,           ....  3,754  68 

•«    fuel  and  light, 774  02 

**    hard  and  soft  soap,  labor  for  washing,  dtc,        -  280  00 
**    dry  goods  for  clothing  fpr  pupUs,  and  cash  ad- 

Tanced  pupils, 204  44 

^    leather  and  findings  for  shoe-shop,    ...  614  37 

**    insurance  against  fire,       •        .        •        .        .  log  53 

**    medicine  and  professional  attendance,        -        -  244  12 
**    alterationsandrepair8attheInstitution,ditching,dtc.      189  77 

**    books,stationar3r,maps,and  philosophical  apparatus,  469  37 

**    furniture,  beds,  bedding,  crockery,  stoves,  dtc.  -  1304  07 

**    garden,  for  seeds,  manure,  dte.          ...  26  14 

**    stable  ac't,  wagon,  cow,  hogs,  smith's  work,  dtc.  603  91 

**    ezpensesof  delegation  to  Albany  and  Ganajoharie,  131  11 
**    postages,  printing  annual  report,  expenses  of  lotto* 
ry  information,  carriage  hire,  seal,  and  printing 

certificates,              461  83 

**    Thomas  Ard^n,  in  full,  principal  ofbond  to  him,  6,000  00 

*•   ^interest  on  bond  to  Thomas  Arden,           •  198  33 

$20,742  92 


AWW9V9VL  m 

RX0BIPT8  IK  1833. 

Balance  in  the  treaanrer*!!  hands,  January  lat*  1838;         •1,145  S9 

From  Comptroller,  for  Slate  pupils,            ...  9,386  83 
«'    Mayor  of  N.  York,  for  lottery  licences,  •^ISS  00 
-'    Yates  6l  Mlntyre,  for  do.        do.           1,5^6  79 

3,671  79 

'<    Regents  of  the  New- York  University,        •        -  498  09 
**    Supervisors  of  New-York,  by  City  Comptroller, 

for  county  pupils,            -        -        -        -        -  1,694  56 
*«    Female,  association,  for  pupils  supported  by  them,      854  16 

*•    pay  and  part  pay  pupils,         ....  1,927  02 

**    sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  shoe-shop,        •  269  64 

••    clothing  furnished  pupils,           -        -        -        -  268  81 

•*    garden  and  place, 277  67 

**    sales  of  Elementary  ExerciBes,           ...  5  00 
**    Treasurer  of  Public  School  Society,  one  half  ex- 
penses incurred  in  collecting  proceeds  of  lotte- 
ry licenses,              -        -        -        -        -        -  162  62 

**    Life  subscriptions  and  donations,       ...  1,11412 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer, 67  32 

»20,742  92 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Treasurer  has  been  examined  by 
the  finance  committee,  and  found  to  be  correct. 

B.  L.  WOOLLEY,  CVn. 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEiyED  IN  1838. 
DONATIONS. 

From  Mr.  Radenhurst $3  00 

•«    Mr.  Tryon,      -        -        -        -        -        -  3  00 

••    Mr.  Spring, 3  00 

•*    Ebenezer  Cauldwell,         -        -        -        -  6  00 

«*    Mrs.  Brown, 8  00 

«•     Gold  ring, 100 

••    S.  J.  Smith, 1  00 

««    A  stranger, 026 

"    S.  B.  Collins, 6  00 

••    Benjamin  B.  Hicka,          -        -        -        -  5  00 

*»    Jonah  Macy  6l  Sons         -        -        -        -  5  00 

«•     Richard  Lawrence,           -        -        •        •  5  00 

"    David  Graham, 3  00 

"    Levi  Coit, 10  00 

"    John  Aspinwall, 5  00 

«•    Oswald  Cammann,            -        •        •        -  15  00 

*«    John  Alstyne, 5  00 

»    Jacob  Little,             10  00 

Carried  forward,  — - 
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Bronght  forward, 

••  Jacob  S.  Carpenter,         -        -        -        -  5  00 

«•  Joseph  A.  Perry, 10  00 

"  Gideon  Pott,             6  00 

"  Girard  H.  Costar, 16  00 

"  A.  H,  Dorr,              -        -        -        -        -  10  00 

*^  Mrs.  Richardson,              -        -        •        -  5  00 

"  R.  D.  Wilmot, 2  00 

«  I.  W.  Read,              2  00 

«•  A.  Bishop,    _ 300 

•*  Mr.  Brett,  ayails  of  exhibition  of  paintings,  147  50 

««  Collection  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,       -  227  37 


$6S4  12 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

From  C.  L.  Livingston,            ...  $50  00 

H.  A?erill, 30  00 

Joseph  Walker, 30  00 

Samuel  Hick^, 30  00 

John  R.  Willis, SO  00 

Robert  Minturn,               •        -        -        -  30  00 

Rufus  L.  Lord,     -            -        •        -        -  30  00 

Thomas  H.  Faile,             -        -        -        -  SO  00 

Henry  L  Wyckoff,            <        -        -        -  30  00 

Jasper  Coming,                -        -        -        -  SO  00 

George  P.  Shipman,         -        -        -        •  30  00 

R.  H.  Nevins,      -            -        -        -        -  30  00 

J.  L.  Joseph, 30  00 

Moses  Henriques, 30  00 

John  Ward, -  30  00 

Walter  Bicker, 30  00 

Christopher  Wolfe,           -        -        •        -  SO  00 

S.  W.  Benedict, 30  00 

Shepherd  Knapp, 30  00 


•590  00 


$1,114  12 

OTHSR    DONATIONS. 

From  William  Shaw,  25  bushels  early  potatoes ;  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. 

*'    Robert  D.  Weeks,  Swift's  Works,  24  rolumes. 

*'    Dr.  Griscom,  Tear  in  Europe,  2  yolumes. 

**    Leon  Yayse,  Set  of  Models  for  Drawing. 

**    Lewis  Seymour,  Specimens  for  the  Cabinet. 

<'    Young  Men's  Bible  Society,  New-York,  fifty-six  Bibles. 
Editors  of  the  New- York  Commereial  Advertiser,  their  paper. 

*'        "        Atlas  and  Constellation,  their  paper. 

«<        <•        New-York  Weekly  Messenger,  Uieir  paper. 
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BZTRAOT  PROM  XHB   COMMBRCIAL  ADYBRTlSXR. 

SSFKBXBD  TO  ON  FAfiB  VWVH'tf'VEMMM. 

There  is  one  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
which  we  have  not  before  observed  in  use  at  this  or  any  other  in- 
stitution of  the  kind.  It  is  a  complete  system  of  grammatical 
rholSf — and  in  our  view  it  will  be  found  a  very  important  auz- 
y  in  the  instruction  of  language.  The  characters  of  which  it 
consists  denote  not  merely  the  different  parts  of  speech ;  but  they 
likewise  undergo  systematic  modifications  corresponding  to  the  in- 
flections of  language,  and  bearing  a  strong  analogy  in  idea  to  the 
modifications  of  meaning  attendant  upon  those  inflections.  They 
exhibit  thus  nouns  and  pronouns  in  their  several  cases,  adjectives 
in  the  different  degrees  of  comparison,  and  the  verb  in  all  its  varie- 
ties of  form,  whether  as  transitive  or  intransitive,  active  or  passive, 
past,  present  or  future,  affirmative,  conditional,  hypothetical  or  im- 
perative, or  in  the  infinitive  or  participial  forms.  This  system  is 
very  readily  comprehended  by  the  pupils.  It  is  in  fact  ideographic, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  fundamental  principles  renders  it  very 
easily  explicable  to  any  person  who  will  devote  a  few  moments  to 
its  examination. 

From  this  brief  account  of  its  nature  its  utility  is  obvious.  It  is 
syntax  painted  to  the  eye,  superceding  the  necessity  of  abstract 
rules,  always  difficult  to  be  remembered  and  especially  so  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  essentials  of  the  proposition,  the  subject  and 
the  attribute,  occupy  here  that  prominence  which  belongs  to  them, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  the  direct  and  indirect  complements 
are  evident  to  mere  inspection.  Grammar,  in  fact,  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  easy  intuition,  and  hence  rules  are  unnecessary,  until  the 
pupil  is  introduced  once  more  to  the  same  subject  as  a  science. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  are  often  able  to  read  a  lan- 
guage with  facility,  which  we  are  equally  unable  to  write  and  to 
speak.  In  like  manner  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  often  comprehend 
sentences,  addressed  to  them,  and  even  narrations  of  length ;  when 
they  are  too  little  accustomed  to  use  language  themselves  to  be 
able  to  express  similar  ideas  in  words  without  some  assistance. 
The  difficulty  which  they  encounter  is  a  difficulty  of  construction. 
Instead  of  wasting  time  in  such  a  case,  by  explaining  at  length 
what  is  the  arrangement  of  words  proper  to  be  employed,  the  sym- 
bols are  spread  out  before  the  learner,  and  the  difficulty  is  at  once 
removed.  In  this  process  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  which  the 
caprice  of  a  particular  language  has  not  rendered  so ;  for  so  far 
as  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  mat  principles  of  general  grammar 
for  our  specific  forms  of  speech,  the  symbols  explain  themselves. 
It  is  thus  that  they  materially  abbreviate  the  processes  of  the 
school  room,  and  afford  an  equal  assistance  to  the  teacher  and  to 
the  pupiL 
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In  another  respect  they  afford  a  material  aid  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  teach  langaage  to  this  class  of  person* 
is  to  pass  through  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  we  may  sap- 
pose  language  to  have  been  origioallj  instituted.  The  necessity 
of  each  new  form  of  speech  must  be  made  to  appear,  before  its  use 
can  be  insisted  on.  The  learner  must  therefore  be  led  to  the  real 
intuition  of  all  those  circumstances  which  render  a  new  form  of 
language  desirable,  and  which  constitute  the  reason  of  its  esta- 
blishment. This  process  is  necessarily  slow,  and  when  it  has  been 
once  or  twice  repeated,  it  becomes  desirable  to  possess  some  sim- 
ple and  intelligible  sign,  by  which  it  may  be  distinctly  recalled  to 
the  mind,  without  actually  retracing  its  several  steps. '  Such  signs 
are  found  in  the  grammatical  symbols.  These  are  the  brief  repre- 
sentatives of  those  combinations  of  circumstances  which  give  rise 
to  their  corresponding  forms  of  speech.  They  render  easily 
comprehensible  ideas  which  on  account  of  their  complexity,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
them  in  detail. 

The  symbols  are  also  useful  in  correcting  the  original  composi- 
Uonf  of  the  pupils.  Arbitrary  correction  is  of  litUe  utility.  A 
change  of  phraseology  without  a  reason  assigned,  is  not  long  re* 
membered ;  and  if  it  were,  would  scarcely  be  generalized  so  as  to 
prove  of  use  in  any  other  than'a  case  precisely  similar.  To  point 
out  the  place  of  the  error,  and  cause  it  to  be  both  discovered  and 
corrected  by  the  pupil  himself,  is  therefore  what  is  desirable. 
Whela  other  means  fail  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the 
placing  of  the  grammatical  symbols  over  the  words  of  the  sentence 
will  oileo  render  the  error  glaring,  and  the  correction  immediate. 

In  fine,  we  may  in  some  respects  compare  the  grammatical 
symbols  to  the  signs  used  for  purposes  of  abbreviation  in  mathe- 
matics. They  have  also  an  advantage  of  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
experience  peculiarly  the  benefit,  that  they  abstract  the  thoughts 
entirely  from  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  fasten  them  directly  and 
distinctly  upon  the  principles  of  construction  applicable  to  the  case. 


NO.  4. 

BSVBBBBD  TO  OR  PA«S  WETT-TWa 

Written  by  Edmund  Booth,  who  has  been  under  instruction  four 
years,  at  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,. but  is  now  employed 
as  an  assistant  in  that  school.  He  lost  his  bearing  partially  at 
four,  and  entirely  at  eight  years  of  age. 

TO   MO  ONE  BUT   MTSSL7. 


Come,  the  day  is  fair. 
The  bees  are  humming  in  the  air, 
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The  sun  is  laiing  in  the  lake, 
The  fishes  sporting  near  the  brake ; 
So  come,  and  drink  the  balmy  breeze 
By  soft  gales  wafted  from  the  trees. 

The  lake  is  like  an  angePs  path 
And  spotted  like  a  flowery  heath 
With  islands  lovely  as  itself; 
No  rock,  or  mountain-crag,  or  delf, 
But  smiles  upon  the  grassy  ware 
Or  lies  contented  in  its  grave. 

So  come-^O !  come  and  let  us  go. 
The  day  is  still —the  wind  is  low 
There's  nothing  to  .disturb  or  break 
The  drowsy  woods — or  sleeping  lake. 
The  spell  of  nature's  loveliness 
Hath  power  to  wrap  the  soul  in  bliss. 

The  boat  is  waiting  on  the  shore 
And  ready  hangs  the  lightsome  oar ; 
'Twill  glitter  as  we  move  along 
And  that  alone  shall  be  our  song, 
Save  when  some  wild  bird's  mood  subdued 
Gives  echo  to  the  solitude. 


The  following  address  was  written  by  John  R.  Burnet,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Fair  held  at  the  City  Hotel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind.  He  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  his  speech  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  articulation  is 
scarcely  intelligible.  He  has  resided  for  some  months  at  the 
New*York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
but  is  principally  indebted  to  his  own  unassisted  efibrts  for  his  at- 
tainments. 

ADDRESS   OF  THE   DEAF  AND   DUMB   TO   THE   BUND« 

Beats  there  a  human  heart  so  cold, 

So  selfish  and  unkind. 
That  can  refuse  its  sympathy 

To  the  poor  helpless  blind  ? 

E'en  we  must  pity  those,  whose  eyes 

Can  never  see  the  light  :— 
The  joyous  light  that  wakens  us 

To  ever  new  delight. 

When,  with  soft  step,  the  rosy  morn 

Steals  through  the  window-pane, 
And  at  her  smile  the  heart  leaps  up 

To  life  and  joy  again. 
7 
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She  gives  us  winged  messengen. 

That  8til]  unbidden  fly, 
Ready  in  countless  throngs  around. 

With  news  from  far  and  nigh  :— 

With  news  of  all  fair  things  around ; 

And  as  the  seasons  range 
From  loveliness  to  loveliness. 

They  tell  us  every  change. 

Nay,  more !  she  gives  to  see  the  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love : — 

To  read  the  volume  that  points  out 
The  way  to  heaven  above. 

Poor  hapless  ones!  to  whom  the  morn 
Still  comes,  but  brings  no  light ; 

To  whom  the  evening  comes,  but  brings 
To  you  no  deeper  night. 

Yet  we  were  more  unfortunate 
Than  ever  were  the  blind ; 

Your  darkness  is  but  of  the  eye. 
But  ours  was  of  the  mind. 

We  by  the  eye  were  taught  to  hear; 

And  blest  Philanthropy, 
Unwearied  still,  would  by  the  touch 

Instruct  the  blind  to  see. 

And  'tis  to  aid  this  heaven  born  plan. 
That  fingers  fair  have  made 

The  specimens  of  art  and  taste 
In  this  gay  hall  displayed. 

And  wCf  whose  hands  are  wont  t' express 
%        Each  feeling^of  the  heart. 

The  labors  of  those  hands  would  give, 
*Tis  all  we  can  impart. 

As  others  pitied  v^,  'tis  ours 

In  turn  to  pity  you ; 
We  who  have  learned  to  read  God's  word, 

Wish  you  to  read  it  too. 

Although  you  cannot  see  the  gifts 
Your  friends  for  you  have  wrought. 

Nor  their  kind  looks  of  sympathy 
For  your  unhappy  lot ; 
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Ner  tfie  fair  foroM  that  tbroagh  this  hM 

Move  in  a  flood  of  light. 
And  seem  to  us  as  Angels  sent 

Ob  Mercy's  errands  bright. 

Yet  70a  can  hear  the  acoents  sweet* 
Thaty  from  hearts  warm  and  kind. 

Plead  in  their  kindest*  sweetest  tones. 
For  the  poor  helpless  blind« 

And  many  a  heart  will  thrill,  when  rise 
Your  voices  sweet  and  clear. — 

'Tis  we  must  then  your  pity  claim ; 
Your  song  we  cannot  hear. 


SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS,  DY 
THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION. 

By  a  young  lady  l4  years  of  age. 

THB  KNYBNTION  OF  THE  SAFETY  I. AM  P. 

Before  181&,  miners  used  to  %o  into  the  shafts  of  mines,  and  they 
used  to  put  a  common  lamp  into  them.  While  they  were  cutting 
coal  with  axes,  the  gas  came  frcfm  the  rock  upon  the  lamp,  and 
soon  it  exploded  and  struck  some  of  the  miners  who  diea,  and 
others  went  out  of  the  shaf\s  of  the  mines  in  safety.  They  were 
sorry  for  it.  Then  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  invented  a  safety  lamp 
and  it  was  covered  with  wires.  The  miners  went  into  the  mine 
with  the  safety  lamp,  but  the  gas  could  not  pass  through  the  wires. 
The  miners  were  preserved  from  danger  by  it.  They  were  glad 
that  it  was  invented  by  Sir  Davy  who  lived  in  England,  and  he 
wished  that  the  miners  should  take  the  safety  lamp  with  them 
«gainst  danger. 


I 


By  a  young  lady  14  years  of  age. 

BABYLON   AND   SEMIRAMIS. 


Many  years  ago,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
1>y  Ashur,  the  Babylonian  Empire  was  founded.  The  great  city 
called  Babylon  was  built  by  Nimrod.  During  the  reign  of  Ninns 
who  succeeded  Ashur,  the  two  Empires  were  united  under  the  same 
government  The  famous  queen  Semiramis  first,  and  then  the  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  embellished  Babylon  which  was  enlarged.  It 
was  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  The 
city  of  Babylon  was  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  Eo- 
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phratet  which    wu  ronmng  through  the   d^   from   north  to 
south. 

Oace  while  Semiramit  was  combiog  her  hair  at  her  elegant  toi- 
let in  her  ehambeff  soon  a  servant  came  up  stairs  and  gare  her  a 
note.  As  Semiramis  immediately  left  half  dressed,  she  went  to 
Babylon,  because  it  revolted  against  her.  She  attacked  the  Baby- 
lonians with  great  success.  Then  she  returned  to  her  toilet  to 
comb  her  hair  again.  She  sent  a  great  number  of  men  who  worked 
at  bridges,  aqueducts,  roads,  mountains  and  rivers.  Babylon  con* 
tinued  to  increase  in  splendor,  but  it  can  now  no  more  be  seen. 
Semiramis  appeared  her  courage  to  belong  to  the  masculine  aex, 
and  also  she  was  the  must  brave  of  all  women. 


By  a  young  lady  19  years  of  age, 

AN  ACCOUNT   OF   THE   FAIR   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  Institution  mad«i  some  beautilul  things 
for  the  fair  to  assist  in  educating  the  Blind  in  the  city  last  month. 
The  fair  took  place  on  the  30  and  31  of  last  month.  We  were 
told  that  we  should  go  to  the  City  Hotel  in  the  morning  on  the 
*Mih  of  last  month.  Mr.  P.  sent  our  steward  for  a  coach  to  come 
4o  the  Inst  and  the  former,  Miss  L.,  two  of  the  girls  and  myself 
got  into  the  coach  which  carried  us  to  the  City  Hotel.  We  got 
out  and  went  up  stairs.  We  were  very  happy  to  see  many  beauti- 
ful things  which  were  on  the  lonff  tables  for  selling  to  the  people. 
A  member  of  the  society  was  kind  enough  to  accompany  another 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  and  myself  to  show  the  things  to  us.  Then  we 
turned  and  came  back.  We  fouqd  several  blind  persons  who  were 
sitting  down  before  us.  I  observed  to  my  astonishment  that  they 
seemed  very  happy ;  but  I  wished  that  their  eyes  had  opened  and 
received  sight.  I  wrote  on  my  slate  and  told  the  lady  that  I  felt 
for  and  pitied  them  much.  She  also  told  me  that  it  was  a  great 
affliction.  We  again  came  to  our  own  table.  We  saw  a  great 
number  of  the  people  who  seemed  to  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
articles ;  and  I  hoped  were  willing  to  buy  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Blind. 

When  it  grew  dark,  we  waited  for  our  principal  and  teachers  to 
come  to  the  fair,  for  we  wanted  to  see  them.  It  was  nine  oVIock 
in  the  evening  that  our  friend  Miss  L.  invited  us  to  sleep  in  her 
father's  house  that  night.  The  next  day,  we  awoke  and  were 
pleased  and  in  good  spirits ;  but  we  were  sorry  that  the  weather 
was  gloomy.  We  returned  to  the  fair  at  10  o'clock.  Several  of 
the  members  of  the  society  said  they  were  glad  to  have  us  come 
again.  There,  we  spent  all  the  day  before  newyear's  day.  The 
second  evening  of  the  fair,  there  were  few  persons  in  the  room. 
I  soon  heard  that  they  were  gone  home  to  tea.  We  had  not  known 
it  before.     After  tea,  they  again  came  to  the  fair.    We  felt  very 
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<ired  with  remaining  ihwe  all  the  evening.  I  was  going  to  write 
about  the  two  blind  girls  who  were  present  at  the  fair.  The  spec- 
tators seemed  to  pity  them  and  pat  some  money  into  their  baskets. 
When  one  of  these  girls  was  led  by  a  lady  to  us,  we  thought  that 
«he  could  see ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  She  played  on  a  small 
piano*forte«  and  I  thought  she  did  it  very  well.  Before  ten  o'clock, 
Dr.  A.,  standing  on  a  bench,  addressed  the  people,  and  told  them 
that  the  fair  would  now  close. 

We  entered  a  coach  with  our  teachers  and  came  to  the  Inst,  and 
we  arrived  in  safety. 

By  a  young  lady  16  years  of  age. 

New-York  July  6th  1835. 
Mv  Dear  Sister. 

I  have  not  heard  from  home  since  I  saw  father,  when  he  was 
here.  Therefore  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  again,  and  hope 
you  will  be  happy  to  know  that  we  are  all  pretty  well  at  present. 
We  had  a  happy  holiday  yesterday,  and  the  girls  did  not  go  to  the 
city,  but  the  boys  went  there.  Mr.  Peet  said  to  us,  if  we  went 
there  to  see  the  soldiers,  we  would  meet  with  some  accidents.  I 
did  not  want  to  see  them,  for  it  is  too  far  from  this  Institution.  I 
presume  that  you  want  to  know  what  we  were  doing  yesterday. 
So  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  yesterday,  Mr.  Bartlett  went  to 
the  Shot  tower,  to  ask  a  keeper  of  the  boat,  to  let  us  go  in.  Then 
the  latter  permitted  it,  and  immediately  after  the  former  returned 
here.  He  told  the  girls,  that  they  should  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock 
A  M.  When  we  were  ready,  we  walked  to  the  bank,  and  entered 
the  boat.  We  were  happy  in  sailing,  and  had  a  very  fine  view. 
When  we  got  on  the  ground,  we  walked  to  the  prison  to  see  the 
prisoners.  They  work  hard,  and  have  coarse  food,  because  they 
were  wicked.  We  were  sorry  to  see  them,  and  wished  that  if  they 
should  be  good,  tliey  might  get  released:  We  walked  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  prison,  to  pick  some  cherries,  raspberries,  and  cur- 
rants, and  staid  there  some  time.  We  returned  here  at  half  past 
one  o'clock  in  safety.  We  had  a  pleasant  time  in  visiting  the 
Blackwell's  Island.  Dear  J,  I  wish  that  you  might  have  been 
there  with  me.     I  thought  it  would  make  you  happy. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  as  Gen  Jackson  was  in  this  city,  a  great  many 
persons  went  to  see  him,  and  the  ascent  of  Mr.  Durant.  I  did  not 
go  there,  but  I  only  saw  the  balloon  ascending  from  the  Castle 
Garden,  and  proceeding  to  Long  Island.  It  looked  like  a  ball,  with 
which  the  boys  use  to  play,  and  was  handsomely  painted  with  yel- 
low color.  I  suppose  you  have  read  in  the  newspaper  of  the  ascent 
of  Mr.  Durant. 

We  attend  the  lectures  twice  in  a  week  (Tuesday  and  Friday) 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     I  like  to  attend  any 


teacher's  lectore  rety  well«  He  saidy  if  we  were  attentive  to  hb 
lecture,  we  would  improve  very  ,fast.  We  ha?e  had  three  new 
little  girls  since  I  came  here.  One  of  them  came  here  from  York 
(U.  Canada)  last  Tuesday.    6he  is  a  bashful  child. 

Has  I.  H.  seen  cousin  M,  after  her  return  from  New- York  T  I 
want  to  know  it,  and  you  must  tell  me  it.  Tell  her  that  f  think  I 
shall  write  to  her  in  about  two  weeks,  if  I  find  it  convenient.  Our 
matron  has  been  to  H,  and  spent  two  weeks  in  visiting  her  ^ends. 
She  has  just  returned  here,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  see  her  and 
little  Lewis.  I  am  sorry  that  mamma  has  much  trouble  in  taking 
care  of  my  velvet  rose  and  other  plants.  I  want  you  to  help  her 
in  that,  when  you  are  at  home.  Is  any  girl,  whom  I  knew,  at  your 
school?  How  does  dear  little  sister  grow?  I  hope  she  remembers 
me.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  rockets  last  night.  I  saw  them 
shooting  up  very  beautifully.  I  would  tell  you  more  news ;  but  I 
cannot  do  it  now.  When  I  go  home,  I  may  tell  you  about  them. 
You  must  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  Don't  fail  to 
do  so,  for  I  want  to  hear  from  my  dear  home.  I  am  sorry  that 
Miss  6.  was  disappointed  by  my  not  going  to  H.  Have  you  writ- 
ten to  her  lately?  Give  my  best  love  to  Parents,  aunt  D,  and  "all 
relations. 

Your  affectionate  sister 

S.S. 

To  J,  a 


By  the  same. 

TEA. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  China,  and  Japan.  The  tea  tree  is  four  or 
five  feet  higli,  and  has  small  leaves.  Three  years  afler  the  seeds 
have  been  sown,  the  trees  bear  seeds  Uiemtielves.  The  Chinese 
pick  the  leaves,  and  put  them  on  some  hot  plates,  and  soon  they  are 
dried  up.  The  people  of  China  drink  much  tea  without  having 
flweetened  it  with  sugar  or  milk,  fn  1666,  tea  was  first  brought 
into  England.     It  then  cost  60  shillings  a  pounds 

Before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  people  here  used  to  drink 
tea.  Some  merchants  in  England  sent  several  cargoes  to  Boston 
in  1773,  When  it  arrived  there,  the  citizens  resolved  to  buy  none. 
So  they  went  secretly  into  a  ship,  and  took  one  hundred  and  forty 
two  chests,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Parliament  was  much  offended  with  the  destruction  of  the  tea. 

If  tea-lovers  drink  too  much  tea  for  a  few  years,  it  will  make 
them  feeble.  Most  of  the  inhabitauts  here  like  principally  green 
tea.    There  are  three  varieties,  of  black  tea,  and  four  of  green  tea. 
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Bif  a  lad  IS  years  of  age. 

ORSENLAND. 

Greenland  is  colder  than  the  country  where  we  live.    It  is  Tery 
mountainous  and  barren.    The  woods  are  very  low.    The  accu- 
mulation of  the  ice  near  its  coasts  is  such,  that  navigators  are  una- 
ble to  sail,     it  is  said  that  sometimes,  some  of  them  are  froaeen  to 
death.     The  Greenlenders  are  very  dwarfish  and  fat.    Their  bodies 
WLre  very  brawny.    T|iey  are  much  pleased  with  their  corpulency 
and  idleness.    Their  huts  in  which  they  live,  are  made  of  stones 
and  turf.    The  burning  of  oil  gives  them  warmth.    They  employ^ 
themselves  in  fishing  and  hunting.     They  are  fond  of  eating  whales, 
seals,  and  the  flesh  of  white  bears^    Their  old  parents  are  burned 
alive  by  them,  but  the  missionaries  preach  to  them  and  urge  them 
to  leave  this  cruel  treatment  of  their  parents.    Dogs  abound  in 
that  country ;  they  are  useful  in  drawing  sledges  in  which  they 
ride.    They  have  no  clothes  to  wear,  but  they  wear  the  skins  of 
seals. 


By  a  young  man  20  years  of  age. 

SOVB  ACCOUNT  OF  JOHN  BUNTAN. 

John  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  the,  '*  Pilgrim's  progress,** 
was  born  in  Elstow  near  Bedford  in  England  in  1628.  When  he 
was  young,  his  parents  gave  him  instruction  in  reading  and  writing ; 
but  he  soon  forgot  both,  and  became  very  wicked.  He  amused 
himself  by  playing  with  his  companions;  but  afterwards  he  repent- 
ed of  his  sins,  and  was  placed  by  his  fiither  in  a  tinker's  shop.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Parliamental  army,  and  watched  as  a  sentinel, 
and  another  soldier  who  escaped,  was  shot  by  Bunyan  with  a  bul- 
let. He  afterwards  became  a  preacher  and  preached  to  the  people 
at  Bedford ;  but  some  of  them  forbade  him  to  do  it,  6b  he  contin- 
ued preaching  to  them:  He  was  immediately  imprisoned  and 
wrote  several  admired  allegorical  compositions  on  the  ''Pilgrim's 
progress."  After  a  confinement  of  twelve  years,  he  was  released 
from  prison,  and  cam6  to  London  where  he  afterwards  preached  to 
a  numerous  audience.     He  died  in  1688  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

By  a  lad  IS  yedrs  of  age. 

DESCRIPTION  OF    THB  OX. 

The  OX  is  an  useful  quadruped  a  little  larger  than  the  horse ; 
but  does  not  look  like  him.  The  hair  which  covers  his  bodv,  is 
short ;  it  is  of  variable  color ;  although  it  is  commonly  reddish. 
He  has  four  legs  to  have  ability  to  move :  the  extremity  of  the  legs 
have  cloven  hoofii.  He  has  two  long  horns,  and  two  large  ears 
on  his  head,  and  a  broad  and  square  nose.    He  has  two  black  eyes 
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which  are  beautiful.  He  has  a  long  tail  whose  extremity  has  a 
bunch  of  hair.  He  is  strong  for  he  can  plough,  or  harrow  the 
land,  from  which  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grains  gruw^ 
for  food,  and  also  can  draw  a  carriage  and  large  sled,  (to  cany 
stones  and  other  things,)  as  the  horse ;  though  he  moves  slowly. 
Under  suffering,  he  is  patient.  The  ox  is  domestic  ;  he  eats  grass, 
hay,  corn,  and  vegetables ;  but  he  likes  to  eat  chiefly  pumpkins. 
After  he  has  eaten,  he  chews  the  cud  in  standing  or  Ijring  on  the 
ground. 

In  Egypt,  once,  there  was  an  ox  which  was  worshipped.  In 
India,  the  cow  is  thought  to  be  sacred.  The  ox  is  killed  so  that 
the  people  may  eat  meat ;  his  skin  is  made  into  leather  which  is 
made  into  shoes  and  boots.  His  hair  is  mixed  with  lime  to  make 
mortar ;  his  horns  are  made  into  different  kinds  of  combs,  powder- 
horns  and  other  things,  and  his  bones  are  made  into  buttons  and 
many  other  things.  His  hoofs  are  boiled  to  be  turned  into  glue^ 
and  his  fat  is  extracted  into  tallow  for  candles  and  soap. 


By  a  lad  15  years  of  age. 

THX  STORT  OF  MAZBPPA. 

l^ere  was  a  man  in  Poland,  a  servant  of  a  Polish  count,  named 
Mazeppa.    The  Polish  count's  wife  was  very  intimate  with  Ma- 
zeppa  whom  she  loved  very  much.    The  Polish  count  found  them 
together,  and  he  was  very  angry  at  them,  becai!ise  he  thought  that 
his  wife  loved  Mazeppa  more   than  him.    The  count  ordered  his 
servants  to  seize  Mazeppa,  and  cast  him  into  a  prison.    The  count 
contrived  something  to  punish  Mazeppa.     He  conceived  that  Ma- 
zeppa should  be  left  on  such  a  wild  horse,  that  no  man  could  ride 
on  him.    This  horse  had  been  brought  from  the  desert  where  there 
were  many  wild  horses.    The   Polish  count  ordered  his  servants 
to  bring  Mazeppa,  and  set  him  on  the  wild  horse's  back  by  tyingp 
a  rope  round   him  on  it.     They  carried    Mazeppa,  and    took  his 
clothes  from  him,  and  tied  him  on  the  wild   horse's  back  with  the 
rope.    The  count  carried  his  wife  to  Mazeppa,  and  said   to  her 
**  look  at  him  bound  naked  on  the  wild  horse."     She  saw  him  and 
then  she  was  very  sorry  for  him.    The  servants  let  the  wild  horse 
go  away.    Then  he  ran  very  swiftly  into  the  desert,  and  continued 
to  run  among  the  trees  for  two  days.  He  ran  to  a  river  and  swam 
across  it*  and  ran  up  a  s^eep  hill.     Some  wolves  saw  him,  and 
wished  to  eat  him,  but  he  ran  very  swiftly  from  them ;   and  even 
some  eagles  saw  the  man  on  him,  and  wished  to  eat  him,  but  the 
wild  horse  escaped  from  them* 

After  he  had  run  among  the  trees  in  the  desert  for  two  days,  he 
became  very  weak,  and  he  went  to  a  farm.  Then  he  fell  down  on 
the  ground  and  died.  Mazeppa  had  been  much  hurt  by  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  had  scratched  himv  and  now,  he 
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half  dead.  Soon  a  woman  came  from  a  cottage  to  the  farm/  and 
saw  Mazeppa  with  the  wild  horse  lying  on  the  ground  ;  and  she 
unbound  him  from  the  wild  horse,  and  carried  him  to  the  cottage. 
She  took  care  of  Mazeppa,  and  some  days  thence,  he  recovered. 
Then  he  was  much  amazed  to  think  that  he  had  been  sick,  and  he 
did  not  know  bow  he  had  been  made  sick« 


By  the  same. 

TRB  BARTH. 

The  Earth  is  a  globe  on  which  we  lire.  It  revolves  round  the 
aun  every  year.  The  Earth  is  round,  for  the  moon  shows  us  that 
during  an  eclipse,  the  former  makes  upon  the  latter  a  round  shadow. 
The  Earth  turns  round  its  axis  once  in  a  day,  and  the  sun  attracts 
it  revolving  round  it.  We  cannot  fall  up  of}  the  Earth,  for  it  at« 
tracts  us«  When  a  ship  comes  from  down  the  curve  of  the  Earth, 
we  can  see  its  upper  sails  at  first ;  and  when  the  ship  descends  the 
carve  towards  us,  we  can  see  over  it  whole.  The  Earth  draws 
the  moon  revolving  round  it  If  the  sun  did  not  draw  the  Earth 
revolving  round  it,  and  if  the  Earth  did  not  attract  the  moon  re* 
yolving  round  it,  they  would  fly  away. 

The  people  in  India  think  that  four  great  elephants  carry  the 
Earth  on  their  backs.  But  they  are  much  mistaken,  for  how  can 
the  elephants  stand  ? 

Some  of  the  ancients  used  to  think  that  a  ij^reat  giant  carried  the 
Earth  on  his  shoulders.  But  they  did  not  show  on  what  he  could 
stand. 

The  Indians  in  America  think  that  the  Earth  is  carried  by  a 
iH'eat  turtle  on  its  back. 

These  people  in  India  and  in  America  are  ignorant  and  do  not 
know  the  true  God,  and  that  he  created  the  world. 

There  is  a  star  on  the  north,  which  is  fixed  in  the  sky.  It  is 
called  the  north  star.  When  we  descend  the  curve  of  the  Earth 
from  the  north  star,  we  cannot  see  it;  but  when  we  ascend  the 
curve  to  it,  we  can  see  it. 

The  northern  pole  is  very  severely  cold,  and  there  is  great  ice 
there  in  the  winter,  because  the  sun  is  not  in  the  part  of  the  sky 
near  it  for  six  months ;  but  in  the  summer  there  are  there  heat  and 
light  of  the  sun  in  a  day  of  six  months. 

The  southern  pole  resembles  the  northern. 

The  sun  goes  from  the  southern  pole  towards  the  northern  in 
the  summer,  and  afterwards  returns  from  the  northern  pole  towards 
the  southern  in  the  winter. 
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By  a  lad  lb  years  of  age* 

INSTITUTION  FOB  THE    DEAF   6l  DUMB,  > 

NeW'Yorkt  December  27tA,  1833.       ^ 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  Slates. 

Sir,  if  I  should  see  you,  I  could  not  speak  to  you,  because  I  am 
a  deaf  mute.  Though  I  am  deaf,  I  can  express  my  ideas  in  a  letter 
to  you.  I  have  been  at  school  some  years,  and  my  education  in 
partly  completed.  But  there  are  many  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  the  United  States,  who  continue  to  be  ignorant;  they  have  not 
come  to  the  Institution  to  be  educated.  I  sympathize  with  them, 
I  wish  you  might  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  agreed  that  they  would  grant  a 
tract  of  land  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  its  direc- 
tors sold  it  for  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent 
support.  Congress  did  not  agree  to  grant  any  tract  of  land  to  the 
N.  York  Institution.  This  Institution  has  many  pupils  and  several 
teachers  and  masters  of  the  shops,  and  intellectual  and  manual 
education  are  now  prospering ;  but  the  income  of  the  Institution  is 
not  sufficient  and  the  present  state  cannot  be  permanent.  I  have 
beard  that  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  Congress,  who 
has  left  New- York  for  Washington,  will  soon  present  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  who  may  agree 
to  grant  a  tract  of  land  to  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils  as  Congress  did  to 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  wil- 
ling to  sign  it  after  it  has  passed  Congress,  because  there  are  more 
than  six  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  United  States, 
who  live  nearly  like  wild  animals.  Deaf  and  Dumb  people  often 
break  the  laws  of  God  and  man  because  they  are  ignorant. 
Therefore  a  magistrate's  duty  is  to  see  that  all  these  persons  are 
placed  in  some  proper  institutions  that  their  dark  minds  may  be 
enlightened. 

Your  Ezcel]ency*8 

Most  obedient  servant 

J.W.C. 


By  a  lad  14  years  of  age. 

A   FICTITIOUS  STORT. 

There  Hved  a  man  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  who  is  the  metropo- 
Ib  of  Scotland,  named  Timothy  Ludlow.  When  he  was  in  youth, 
lie  was  placed  at  an  extensive  college  and  he  obtained  some  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  and  after  these,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  astronomy  with  which  he  became  per- 
fectly acquainted.  Before  the  completion  of  his  education,  he 
concluded  to  go  on  a  voyage  over  all  the  world  in  order  that  he 
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might  see  a  greet  many  countries  am!  islands*  I  shall  remark  in 
the  first  place  that  he  went  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  He  remained 
in  that  colony  for  a  few  weeks.  In  the  mean  while,  he  saw  a 
monstrous  hyena  which  watclied  him  for  a  long  time,  it  made  Mr. 
L.  begin  to  tremble  6l  compelled  him  to  run  away  from  that  beast 
but  the  hyena  pursued  him  to  make  him  his  prey.  But  the  gentle- 
man conceived  a  means  of  escaping  from  that  monster  by  climbing 
a  very  high  tree.  He  climbed  up  the  tree,  when  the  quadruped 
arrived  at  the  tree  where  he  watched  him  but  the  traveler  drop* 
ped  his  pen-knife  into  his  right  eye.  The  hyena  was  impressed 
with  anger  at  him  and  ran  around  the  tree  with  great  swiftness 
but  he  got  tired  Of  remaining  near  the  tree  &,  therefore  he  ran 
•wiflly  up  a  mountain.  Mr.  L.'s  heart  beat  with  joy  and  thanked 
God  for  his  protection.  He  fan  to  his  lodgings  in  haste  but  be 
was  fatigued  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  taken  sick.  In  a  few 
weeks,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  which  was  bound  to  the  country  of 
Arabia.  He  arrived  at  that  country  several  weeks  after  his  de- 
parture from  Cape  of  Good  hope.  But  the  arabians  saw  that  he 
was  covered  with  a  rich  dress  and  became  jealous  of  him  and  con* 
ducted  him  to  one  of  their  tents  where  he  was  bound  with  chains 
but  the  crew  of  the  ship  were  angry  on  account  of  the  imprison* 
ment  of  their  dear  friend  among  the  arabians.  They  therefore 
took  their  guns  with  the  intention  of  delivering  Mr.  L.  and  came 
to  the  tent  and  told  the  kidnappers  to  deliver  the  gentleman  but 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  crew  who  were, 
therefore  exceedingly  enraged  at  their  refusals.  The  crew  shot 
most  of  the  kidnappers,  the  rest  of  them  ran  with  speed  to  Mr.  L. 
whom  they  unbound.  Then  they  carried  him  to  the  crew  who 
conveyed  him  to  the  ship.  After  this  Mr.  Ludlow  embarked  in 
the  ship  which  was  bound  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
tea.  He  arrived  at  Canton,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world, 
where  he  saw  many  Chinese  carrying  chests  of  tea.  He  paid  them 
3,000  dollars.  He  returned  with  tea  to  Seotiand  where  he  sold  It 
with  profit. 


By  a  young  man  21  years  of  age. 

THE    RAIL   ROAD. 

The  rail  road  near  the  Institution  in  which  we  live,  is  now  in 
operation  in  one  part  of  it,  and  it  will  be  completed  at  the  expense 
of  ^500,000  subscribed  by  individuals  of  this  State.  We  see  the 
cars  move  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  road  by  the  force  of 
flteam,  for  which  carriages  drawn  by  horses,  are  set  aside.  The 
cars  move  at  a  very  prodigious  rate,  and  seem  almost  to  fiy  over 
the  ground  like  a  swallow  flying  over  the  meadow  in  pursuit  of 
flies.    The  track  of  the  carriage  wheels  being  placed  upon  bars, 
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the  eftn  moYa  oa  the  raQ  road  between  the  red  houie  eitoated  tt 
the  foot  of  Murrey's  hill*  the  rocks  of  which  hare  been  blasted  bj 
the  force  of  powder»  and  the  city,  with  so  much  ease  that  one  or 
two  horses  can  perform  the  labor  of  five  or  six  horses  on  a  common 
road.  They  are  of  much  advantage  to  us,  when  we  have  business 
an  the  city. 

The  experiment  of  a  locomotive  engine  was  first  successful  on 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail  road  in  England.  The  trans- 
portation of  cotton  and  other  goods  on  carriages  drawn  by  hones 
on  the  oommon  road  between  these  two  places,  had  been  very  ex- 
pensive. Since  that  construction,  the  cars  have  afforded  a  cheaper 
and  easier  conveyance  than  these  carriages*  because  they  run  with 
as  great  swiAness  as  the  force  of  steam  can  drive  them  along. 
This  is  productive  of  great  advantage  to  England. 

That  which  will  ever  associate  the  inventor  thereof  with  the  be- 
ne&ctors  of  the  world,  was  the  successful  application  of  steam  to 
propelling  cars  on  the  rail-road.  The  spirit  bv  which  these  im- 
provements have  been  made,  is  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  extended  in  the  United  States  for  the  necessary  purpose 
of  carrying  passengers  and  goods.  For  the  first  experiment  of  the 
steam  carriage  made,  we  are  indebted  to  England ;  its  utility  will 
point  the  inventor  out  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 


By  the  9ame. 

THX   MECHANICAL   POWXRS. 

These  powers  are  simple  machines  being  of  mat  use  in  raising 


greater  weights,  in  putting  in  motion  heavier  bodies  or  sappressing 
greater  resistances  than  the  power  of  man  could  perform.  These  con- 
trivances are  the  simple  lever  and  the  pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  wedge  and  the  screw,  and  all  are  much  used  for 
the  purpose  of  varying  the  velocity  of  the  power  by  those  arrange- 
ments so  as  to  accomplish  several  kinds  of  labor.  The  names  of 
the  three  to  which  the  six  mechanical  powers  are  reduced,  are, 
first,  the  lever,  including  the  lever  and  the  wheel  and  axle,  second- 
ly, the  pulley  and,  thirdly,  the  inclined  plane  including  the  inclin- 
ed plane,  the  wedffe  and  the  screw. 

I  think  that  had  no  mechanical  powers  been  discovered  and  il- 
lustrated for  the  promotion  of  industrious  persons*  benefit,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  overcome  resistanceii  to  which 
his  strength  is  put  in  equilibrium  by  means  of  these  powers.  Hut 
inventions  in  machines,  as  they  were  made,  produced  an  inter- 
change of  information  from  one  man  of  great  talents  to  another 
and  learned  men  made  improvements  in  them,  according  as  they 
had  more  intercourse  with  each  other.  From  this  time,  the  appli- 
cations of  mechanical  powers  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
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^eat  assistance,  were  rery  snccessfal.    These  powers  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  bare  always  continued  to  be  used. 

The  lever  is  the  first  mechanical  power,  which  consists  of  a  firm 
har  of  wood  or  iron,  sustained  on  a  pivot  between  the  two  ends,  to 
balance  it  equally  when  the  lever  is  applied  to  the  weight  to  be  rais- 
ed by  the  power.  This  is  called  the  fufcrum.  Levers  are  of  three 
kinds.  First,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  weight  and  power;  se- 
condly, the  weight  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  power ;  and  thirdly, 
the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  weight.  In  the  first  kind 
the  weight  is  falling  down,  caused  by  tlie  situation  of  the  parts  of 
the  lever,  when  the  power  is  rising. 

The  Pulley  is  a  regulation  of  a  rope  for  the  application  of , 'pow- 
er to  weight,  but  when  joined  together,  velocity  in  the  latter  is 
diminished.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  ships,  and  in  a  small  part  of  the 
upper  roof  attached  to  a  building,  at  its  end,  which  you  have  oAen 
seen.  A  rope  of  which  it  is  composed  with  a  small  wheel,  or  se- 
yeral  wheels,  passes  round  them,  and  moves  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheels.  There  are  several  kinds  of  puUies :  namely,  fixed, 
moveable,  single  and  compound. 

The  wheel  and  axle  is  used  in  raising  water  from  a  well  without 
a  pump,  instead  of  a  long  stick  of  wood  which  is  often  seen,  to 
which  a  bucket  is  attached,  by  means  of  which  it  is  extracted  by 
hand.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  wheels  with  their  axles,  which  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  our  engines  which  are  used  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  useful  arts.  The  application  of  the  wheel  and  axle  to 
raising  goods  in  stores,  hoisting  tne  anchors  of  a  ship  and  moving 
buildings  is  extensive. 

The  inclined  plane  is  a  mechanical  power  which  deflects  up- 
wards the  motion  of  a  body,  which  otherwise  would  move  hori- 
zontally sustaining  a  part  of  the  weight  and  enabling  an  individual 
to  raise  heavy  bodies  with  small  force.  It  is  applied  to  the  raising 
of  bodies.  It  is  often  used  in  the  raising  of  a  naval  vessel  out  of 
the  water,  in  moving  cars  up  hills  upon  rail  roads,  in  drawing  boats 
op,  and  in  liAing  burthens  into  wagons. 

The  wedge  is  a  power  having  a  sharp  ed^e  at  its  vertex,  and 
continually  growing  thicker  to  its  base.  Its  chief  use  is  in  cleaving 
wood  by  driving  with  a  beetle.  Very  tough  timber  can  be  severed 
by  the  power  of  the  wedge. 

The  screw  is  a  mechanical  power  applied  on  the  principle  of  the 
inclined  plane  consisting  of  a  groove  which  passes  spirally  round  a 
cylinder.  Its  use  is  to  make  pressure  of  bodies  downwards  through 
the  obliquity  of  the  thread  of  the  screw  and  when  the  application 
of  power  is  to  the  end  of  a  lever  10  or  13  feet  in  length,  the  force 
obtained  is  very  great. 


8t  Anrnnrt. 

IN  SENATE, 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  TBB  SUPXRIHTBHDBNT   6r   COHBON   fCHOOLS,    IB   BBI.ATIOW    TO 
TBB  1M0TEUCTIOM   OF  TBB    BBU  AKI^   DVBB. 

BXTKAOT. 
STATE  OF  HCW-TOBK,  l 

OCftBTABY't    OtnCS.        5 

Albany,  2M  January,  183i.    . 

TO    TBB     I.BOI8LATUBB. 

The  SeereUiy  of  Stale,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoole, 
has  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  required  of  him  by  the  provi- 
sions of  part  first,  chapter  fifteenth,  title  third,  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, subjecting  to  his  visitation  **  the  institution  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  every  other  similar  institution 
incorporated,  or  to  be  incorporated  in  this  State.**  The  same  title 
makes  it  his  duty, 

**  1.  To  inquire  from  time  to  time  into  the  expenditures  of  each 
institution,  and  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  therein  respec- 
tively : 

**2.  To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and  the 
lodgings  and  accommoaations  of  the  pupils: 

^  3.  To  ascertain,  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institu- 
tions, whether  any  improvements  in  instruction  and  discipline  can 
be  made ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  suita- 
ble persons  to  visit  the  schools : 

**  4.  To  suggest  to  the  directors  of  such  institutions,  and  to  t^e 
Legislature,  such  improvements  as  he  shall  judge  expedient : 

**  6.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  on  all  the  mat- 
ters before  enumerated,  and  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  re- 
spect to  board  and  lodging/* 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  authorized  to  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  annual 
provision  for  their  instruction,  is  fourteen  thousand  four  hundr^ 
dollars. 

The  number  authorized  to  be  instructed  at  the  public  expense  at 
the  Institution  in  the  city  of  New-York  is  ninety-six.  The  provi- 
sion for  the  expenses  of  their  board  and  tuition,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each  per  annum,  making  an  annual  expenditure  of 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  The  number 
authorized  to  be  instructed  in  the  Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie, 
is  twenty-four,  at  an  expense  of  eighty  dollars  each  per  annum, 
making  an  annual  expenditure  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars. 
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There  are  no  vacancies  on  the  list  of  pupils  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  at  either  of  the  Institutions  authorized  to  receive  them. 
Full  effect  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  the  munificence  of  the 
State. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  New- York  Institution,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirt;^-four,  and  the  whole  number  at  the  Central  Asy- 
lum thirty-four ;  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  deaf  mutes  actually  receiving  instruction. 

By  the  act  of  23d  April,  183%  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were 
directed  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  res- 
pective towns,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who 
was  thenceforth  required  to  make  all  the  selections  necessary  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  number  of  those,  who  were  authorized  to  be 
educated  at  the  public  expense. 

By  the  act  of  April  6,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  were  authorized  to  receive  Bve  pupils  from  each 
Senate  district,  in  addition  to  the  number  already  provided  for  by 
law,  to  be  instructed  and  supported  therein,  for  the  same  timet  and 
in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner. 

In  tbe  execution  of  the  duty  devolved  on  the  Superintendent  by 
the  act  last  referred  to,  he  regrets  4o  say,  that  he  has  encountered 
very  serious  difficulties  from  the  neglect  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  to  furnish  him  with  lists  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in 
their  respective  towns,  as  required  by  the  act  of  1832.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  directions  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  their  returns  were  te 
be  made,  were  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  published  in 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  poor  laws,  which  was  distributed  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  Although  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
complain  in  some  instances  that  they  have  not  received  the  copies 
transmitted  to  the  clerks  of  counties,  to  be  by  them  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  for  the  use  of  the  officers  entitled  to 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
clerks  to  dispose  of  them  as  directed,  could  have  occurred  in  many 
cases.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  6, 1833, 
returns  had  been  received  from  fourteen  towns  only.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  nineteen  days  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  a  notice 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  from  the  superintendent,  calling  their 
attention  to  their  duty,  was  published  in  the  State  paper,  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  copied  into  all  the  other  papers  in  the  State. 
It  was  supposed  that  such  a  notice  would  have  the  further  good  ef- 
fect of  attracting  the  attention  of  persons  connected  with,  or  inter- 
ested in  deaf  mutes,  and  thus  lead  to  applications  in  their  behalf 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  But,  notwithstanding  this  notice, 
only  fourteen  returns  in  addition  to  the  same  number  previously 
furnished,  were  received  as  late  as  the  13th  July  ensuing.  A  cir- 
cular was  then  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  tbe  poor  of  erery 
town  in  the  State,  from  which  returns  had  not  been  received,  point- 


ing  ont  to  them  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  calling  on  them 
for  a  prompt  execution  of  the  doty  enjoined  upon  them.  On  the 
SOth  4ugU8t,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  answers  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  number  has  since  been  increased  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  leaving  the  overseers  of  the  popr  in  four  hundred 
and  sixteen  of  the  towns  still  delinquent,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated calls  upon  them  above  specified.  Of  the  towns  not  heard 
from,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  had  one  or  more  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  when  the  census  of  1830  was  taken. 

In  consequence  of  the  defective  nature  of  the  returns  made  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  in  many  cases  to 
address  them  a  second  time,  for  ihe  purpose  of  procuring  detailed 
answers  to  the  inquiries  set  forth  in  the  published  directions  of  the 
Superintendent; 

By  reason  of  these  continued  embarrassments,  the  greater 
part  of  the  selections  under  the  act  of  April  6,  1833,  were  made 
out  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  annual  term  of 
instruction  at  the  Institution.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary,  in  several 
instances,  to  make  selections  after  the  first  of  October,  the  com- 
meucemeot  of  the  term,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  refusal 
of  parents  to  part  with  their  children.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret 
that  the  proffered  bounty  of  the  State  should  have  been  rejected  in 
any  case.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  na-> 
tural  but  misdirected  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  unfortunate  off*- 
spring,  or  from  the  sordid  calculation  of  deriving  an  inconsidera- 
ble profit  from  their  labors  at  home,  several  promising  children 
have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  instruction,  and  thus  consign* 
ed  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  mental  degradation,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  more  years,  must  be  utterly  without  hope  of  ame- 
lioration. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  referring  to  the  accompan3ring  list, 
marked  A.  of  State  pupils  selected  during  the  year  1833,  that  an 
equal  number  has  not  been  taken  from  each  Senatorial  district* 
This  irregularity,  however,  did  not  exist  in  the  first  selections,  but 
has  been  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  some 
of  the  deaf  mutes^  selected  to  allow  them  to  accept  the  offers  of  in-, 
struction  extended  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  district,  in 
which  the  greatest  deficiency  exists,  five  persons  were  originally 
selected ;  but  of  their  number,  only  two  have  accepted ;  and  one 
vacancy  has  occurred  in  that  district  since  the  first  of  October,  in 
the  number  of  State  pupils  previously  at  the  Institution.  As  the 
returns  from  every  county  in  the  district  were  exceedingly  defect- 
ive, the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  Superintendent,  under  the 
third  section  of  the  act  of  March  SS,  1827,  by  selecting  from  other 
districts ;  and  as  these  selections  were  made  at  a  very  late  period, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  districts  nearest  at  hand,  in  order  that 
the  vacancies  might  be  supplied  at  the^arliest  pcissible  day.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  large  number  from  the  diird  dis*- 
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trict.    By  means  of  the  selections  which  must  be  made  to  fill  va- 
canciej^  during  the  next  two  years,  the  existing  inequality  maybe, 
supplied  without  difficulty. 

In  the  liberality  of  its  provisions  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes, . 
the  State  of  New- York  .yields  to  no  other  country.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  who  are  instructed, 
to  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  instruction,  is  as  one  ' 
to  one  and  one-seventh ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honor  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  that  he  has  published  a  law,  de-. 
daring  that  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  born  in  his  dominions,  shall 
receive  such  an  education  as  shall  render  him  an  useful  member  of 
society.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  Scotland,  and  the  Dukedom  of 
Brunswick,  the  proportion  uf  those  who  are  instructed  to  those  who 
a.re  uninstructed,  is  as  one  to  one  and  one-half;  in  France,  as  one 
to  four  and  one-third  ;  and  in  Europe  at  large,  as  one  to  seven  and. 
one-firth ;  while  in  this  State,  the  number  annually  admitted  into 
the  Institution  of  New-York  and  the  Central  Asylum  at  Csnajoharie, 
which  have  now  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils,  would  equal, 
the  number  who  annually  attain  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  lowest 
term  for  their  admission,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  laws  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  number 
have  but  recently  gone  into  operation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Nassau,  the  Principality  of  Lippe-Schauenburgh,  and 
the  free  towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  in  which  the 
whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  may  be  educated  by  force  of  existing 
provisions,  the  State  of  New-York  takes  precedence  of  every 
other  country.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  institutions  in 
several  of  the  foreign  States  above  referred  to,  are  sustained  by 
subscriptions ;  while  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  annually  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  th\s  State,  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense.  There  are  a  few  pupils  in  the 
Institution  at  New-York  from  other  States ;  but  the  number  is  not 
•o  considerable  as  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  above 
made,  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  that  Institution  and  the  Asylum 
at  Canajubarie  to  educate  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  State,  who  are 
hereafter  to  attain  the  age  of  ten  years. 

It  is  a  source  of  grateful  reflection,  that  the  extent  of  this  public 
and  personal  evil,  against  the  consequences  of  which  the  munifi« 
cence  of  the  Legislature  has  so  liberally  provided,  is  not  so  great 
as  in  many  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  to  the  whole  population  £s 
as  one  to  about  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  the  Errand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  it  is  as  high  as  one  to  five  hundred,  ThroUghoqt 
the  world,  as  in  Europe,  the  proportion  is  estimated  to  be  nearly 
as  one  to  fifteen  hundred.  In  the  United  Stctes,  it  is  as  oneto  twQ 
thousand ;  and  in  this  State,  it  is  only  as  one  to  two  thousand  on6 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  With  the  exception  of  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  in  which  the  proportion  is  as  one  to  two  thousand  eight 
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hondred  and  fortyHMvan,  this  steta  is  more  highly  favored  than  mny 
country  in  Europe. 

'  There  is  perhaps  no  public  charitv  more  worthy  of  the  liberalit3r 
and  fostering  care  of  gOYcrnment,  than  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.*     Although  their  infirmity  is  frequently  constitutional , 
it  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  disease  in  early  life.     It  is  also 
to  be  obserred,  that  the  great  majority  belong  to   those  classes 
which  depend  upon  their  manual  labors  for  the  support  of  their 
families.    Of  more  than  two  hondred  and  fifty  names,  reported 
during  the  present  year  to  the  Superintendent  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  who  are  required  to  make  returns  of  all  in  their  respec- 
tive towns,  not  more  than  twenty  are  represented  as  having  parents 
of  sufficient  pecuniary  ability  to  provide  for  their  instruction.  The 
education  of  this  unfortunate  class  must,  therefore,  be  provided 
for  by  private  subscription,  or  by  appropriation  of  money  by  the 
Legislature.     In  Europe,   many  institutions  rest  essentially  upon 
the  basis  of  the  former.     In  this  country,  where  large  private  for- 
tunes are  few;  and  where  the  perpetual  operation  of  law  is  to  dis- 
solve those  accumulations  of  wealth  which  are  the  fruit  of  superior 
talents  and  industry,  provision  by  public  law  is  the  only  unfailing 
source  of  benefaction.     If  the  annual  contribution  on  the  part  of 
ihe  State  is  considerable,  so  also  is  its  return  of  benefits.     It  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  in  rendering  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety those  who,  without  its  interposition,  would  have  been  com- 
paratively useless,  if  not  a  burden,  and  in  preparing  them  to  add 
by  their  labors  and  industry  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  the 
State  may  ultimately  be  indemnified,  in  a  strictly  economical  view, 
for  its  expenditure  upon  them.     But  there  are  considerations  of  a 
higher  character  connected  with  this  subject.     The  moral  and  in* 
tellectual  condition  of  the  deaf  mute  without  instruction,  partakes 
of  the  deepest  degradation.     Some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  ex* 
perienced  instructors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pronounce  with  confi- 


*  The  connderatioBB  in  faror  of  the  interpotitioB  of  the  public  anthoritr  in  be- 
half of  deaf  motes,  cannot  be  better  ezproMed  than  in  an  extract,  of  wbich  the 
Mlowing  is  a  translation,  from  the  Third  Circular  of  the  Royal  InstiUiUoa  of  Parif, 
a  poblication  replete  with  Taloable  information  and  enlightened  aentimenti  on 
this  interesting  sobject. 

"  In  providing  for  this  nnfortnnate  class  the  benefits  of  edncction,  gorernments 
fUfli  an  eleyated  and  Meeting  tmst,  and  we  may  add,  indeed,  a  sacred  daty.  M 
the  moat  imperioiiB  considerations  claim  for  pnblic  education  their  constant  caie, 
how  mnch  more  argent  do  those  considerations  become  with  regard  to  a  class  of 
persons,  who  are  to  be  fitted  for  social  life,  by  instilling  religions  principles  and 
moral  sentiments,  by  enlightening  (heir  minds  and  training  them  to  habits  ofia* 
dsstry !  espNBcially  when  it  is  considered  how  necessary  it  oAen  becomes  for  tin 
pnblie  adsaiaistralion  to  aapply  the  neglect  or  indiiferenco  of  parents;  when  his 
conaidered  that  they  belong  prmcipally  to  fiimilies  in  indigent  circumatances;  and 
finalljr,  that  the  edncation  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  requires  a  system  of  special  in- 
struction, which  is  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  meir  parents,  and  with  which 
ordiaaiy  instrvetors  are  not  familiar." 
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dence,  thmt  he  is,  under  soeb  circumstances,  destitute  of  all  moral 
sense,  and  that  it  can  be  communicated  to  him  by  instruction  only. 
But  without  acceding  to  a  proposition  so  repugnant  to  nature  and 
reason,  it  is  manifest  that  the  abandonment  of  deaf  mutes  to  their 
own  unassisted  reflections,  bounded  as  they  must  necessarily  be  by 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  sensations,  exerts  a  most  deplorable  inflow 
ence  upon  the  mind  and  character.  Un^er  such  circumstauces, 
they  become  almost  without  exception  selfish  and  distrustful ;  anli 
it  is  only  through  constant  exhibitions  of  sympathy  and  interest  in 
their  condition,  that  these  moral  biasses  can  be  rectified,  and  the 
instructor  justified  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  long  continued  ex- 
ertions, to  prepare  them  for  the  impression  of  more  just  and  ra- 
tional sentiments.  In  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  point  of 
Tiew,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  liberating  their  minds 
from  imprisonment,  and  opening  them  to  the  lights  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  achievements 
of  science  and  philanthropy.  It  is  literally  reclaiming  and  render- 
ing fruitful  a  soil,  which,  witliout  culture,  would  have  been  devoted 
to  perpetual  barrenness. 

JnstUution'for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  iu  the  citjf 
of  Nev>-York. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  annual 
term  of  instruction  in  October,  the  Superintendent  visited  and  in- 
spected this  Institution. 

The  principal  building,  in  which  the  pupils  are  lodged  and  in- 
structed, is  commodious,  airy  in  its  situation,  and  In  all  respects 
adapted  to  the  use  for  whtch  it  was  designed.  The  lodging-rooms 
are  spacious,  convenient,  well  ventilated,  and  are  furnished  with 
mattresses  and  bedding  of  excellent  quality  for  all  the  pupils  witli- 
out  distinction.  Their  meals  are  taken  in  a  commoi\  dining-hati, 
which  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  convenient  reception  of  all 
the  members  of  the  establishment,  including  the  principal,  the 
professors,  and  the  matron  of  the  Institution.  The  meats  and 
bread  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  vegetable  portion  of  their 
diet,  consisting  of  the  productions  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  is  of  the  greatest  variety  and  perfection.  In  short, ^t 
is  difficult  to  suggest  any  improvement  io  "  their  treatment  in  re- 
spect to  board  and  lodging.** 

f».  It  has  been  heretofore  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Superinten- 
dent and  of  the  directors  of  the  Institution,  that  the  male  pupils, 
in  addition  to  the  mental  instruction  imparted  to  them,  have  at  sta- 
ted hours  during  the  day,  been  practised  in  some  manual  art. 
With  regard  to  deaf  mutes  it  almost  always  happens,  as  has  alrefi- 
dy  been  remarked,  that  the  misfortune  of  poverty  is  superadded  to 
defective  physical  organs.  To  withdraw  them  from  their  parents 
for  the  purpose  o^  educating  them  merely,  and  send  them  back 
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with  no  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  would  defeat  the  end  of 
their  instruction,  which  is  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness-  It  has 
heen  wisely  provided,  therefore,  that  their  mental  instruction 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  communication  of  some  art,  on 
the  exercise  of  which  they  may  rely  in  after  life  for  their  support. 
It  is  in  this  manner  only,  by  rendering  them  useful  and  indepen- 
dent members  of  society,  that  the  beneficent  objects  of  this  public 
charity  can  be  fully  accomplished.  The  building  devoted  to  the 
purpose  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  main  edifice,  and  contains 
three  separate  workshops  in  which  the  pupils  are  employed,  under 
the  direction  of  a  cabinet-maker,  a  tailor  and  a  shoe-maker.  Such 
of  them  as  prefer  gardening  are  employed  under  proper  direction, 
upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution.  To  the  trades,  that 
of  book-binding  has  been  added  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  term.  In  the  selection  of  a  trade  the  inclinations  of  the 
pupil  and  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or  guardian  are  always  consult^ 
ed. 

The  females  are  employed  in  a  spacious  apartment  in  the  main 
building  in  sewing  and  knitting,  or  with  household  occupations  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  matron  in  the  female  branch  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

The  fiscal  administration  of  the  Institution  is  regulated  by  the 
strictest  economy  in  expenditure,  consistent  with  a  liberal  regard 
to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  ;  the  control  exercised  over  them  is 
mild  and  parental ;  and  they  appear  to  be  without  exception  con- 
tented and  happy.  For  these  results  the  principal,  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet, 
who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 

The  cessation  of  the  lotteries  in  this  State  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember last,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Institution  one  of  its  sources 
of  annual  income,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars ;  and  it 
U  much  to  be  desired  that  some  mode  should  be  devised  of  supply- 
ing this  deficiency. 

The  mode  of  instruction  consists  in  teaching  written  language 
by  means  of  signs.     The  province  of  the  latter  is  either  to  express 
the  meaning  of  words  and  explain  the  construction  of  sentences, 
.  or  to  describe  such  circumstances,  actions  and  events  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  the  ideas,  which  it  is  desired  to  create. 

The  signs,  which  are  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
mute,  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  him  when  his  education  is  complete, 
and  when  he  goes  forth  into  the  world,  in  the  concerns  of  which 
he  is  thereafter  to  take  an  active  part.  The  most  simple  of  the 
natural  signs  which  he  employs,  may  be  comprehended  by  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  natural  signs 
which  are  not  so  obvious  in  their  meaning.  The  very  infirmity 
under  which  he  labors,  leads  him  to  examine  surrounding  objects 
with  extraordinary  minuteness,  with  a  view  to  describe  them  to 
those  with  whom  he  communicates ;  and  though  the  sigi^s,  which 
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he  employe  in  his  descriptions,  may  be  natural,  they  may  not  be 
readily  comprehended  by  those  who  have  observed  natural  objects 
with  less  care  than  himself. 

The  meaning  of  methodical  signs,  or  such  as  represent  words 
and  their  accidents,  and  are  invented  to  render  the  language  of 
signs  parallel  to  written  language,  is  still  less  obvious  to  those 
vho  are  uneducated  in  them.  These  must  necessarily  be  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  deaf  mute  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  same  observation  is  equally  true  of  comprehensive  signs,  or 
such  as  represent  ideas,  and,  indeed,  of  all  which  are  conventional 
in  their  origin  and  signification. 

The  great  fundamental  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is,  therefore,  to  lead  them  to  the  formation  of  ideas  corresponding 
with  the  words  of  written  language,  and  for  this  purpose  the  use 
of  sign  language  is  resorted  to.  But  when  those  ideas  are  once 
formed,  no  other  signs  than  words  are  necessary.  Thus  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  compel  the  deaf  mute  to  the  adop- 
tion of  words  tnstead  of  signs  of- action ;  for  although  the  syntax 
of  the  language  of  signs,  which  differs  radically  from  etery  other, 
may  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  ideas,  it  is  a  source 
of  embarrassment  in  familiarizing  the  deaf  mute  with  a  knowledge 
of  written  language, — and  a  knowledge  of  written  language  is  the 
end  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  carrying  the  system  into  ef- 
fect, the  professors  appear  to  proceed  upon  just  and  philosophical 
principles,  and  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  success,  which  requires 
only  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  give  the  Institution  a  rank  as 
permanent  as  it  is  elevated. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  variety,  and  they  have  not  yet  be- 
come uniform  in  character.  The  course  pursued  in  different  insti- 
tutions has  not  always  been  the  same,  and  in  the  same  institution 
it  has  frequently  varied.  In  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  the  pu- 
pils were  formerly  instructed,  in  addition  to  writing,  in  articulation, 
and  in  reading  language,  when  spoken,  upon  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
This  system  was  for  a  time  almost,  if  not  wholly,  abamloned,  and 
the  language  of  signs  adopted  in  its  stead,  as  a  means  of  initiating 
them  into  a  knowledge  of  written  language.  Recently,  however, 
the  former  system  has  been  restored,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
articulate  as  well  as  to  read  and  write. 

In  the  German  Institutions  generally,  articulation  forms  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  the  course  of  instruction.  It  is  also  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  course  pursued  in  the  Institutions  of  London,  Gro- 
ningen,  Slcswick,  and  others  of  celebrity.  To  what  extent  the 
deaf  and  dumb  may  be  taught  to  speak,  and  to  understand  others 
by  attending  to  the  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of  speech 
during  the  process  of  utterance,  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty, 
though  in  many  instances  the  efforts  of  instructors  have  ^been 
crowned  with  distinguished  success.    It  is  supposed  that  by  long 
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coDlioiied  and  assiduous  attentioii»  Uie  most  faint  and  A^^ttimn  ii 
pressions  vpon  the  organs  of  speech   maj  be  distinctly  discerned 
and  understood,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  deaf  mute  may  become 
as  efficient  in  distinguishing  the  visible  signs  of  utterance,  as  the 
ear  of  one  possessed  of  all  his  senses  in  distinguishing  sounds.     It 
is  well  known  that  particular  organs  of  sense*  by  constant  exercise, 
acquire  extraordinary  aeuteness  and  strength,  and  this  is  more  em- 
phatically true  when  by  a  defect  in  one  organ,  the  entire  attention 
of  the  individual  is  attracted  to  and  fixed  upon  the  operations  of 
another.     Thus  the  blind  acquire  a  facility  in  distinguishing  ob- 
jects, and  even  colors,  by  the  touch,  which  appears  almost  incredi- 
ble.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  success  in  articulation  with  the 
present  modes  of  iDStruction,  can  be  attained  by  a  portion  only  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.     In  the  Institution  at  Sleswick,  it  is  among  the 
first  branches  of  instruction,  and  it  is  taught  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  pupils.     After  a  series  of  trials  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
constitutional  facilities  for  success,  those  only,  who  manifest  the 
requisite  dispositions,  continue  to  be  exercised  in  that  branch ;  the 
residue  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  acquisition  of  written  language. 
Of  seventy  pupils  in  that  Institution  in  1831,  only  thirty  were-ex- 
ercfsed  in  articulation.     The  rest  were,  upon  trial,  not  considered 
as  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  for  success.    The  hope  is 
nevertheless  confidently  indulged  by  many,  however  visionary  it 
may  seem  to  others,  that  by  means  of  new  methods  of  instmction, 
the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  been  enconntered  in  this  branch 
of  instruction  may  be  overcome,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  deaf 
mute  over  the  embarrassments  of  his  condition,  may  be  rendered 
comp]cte,|by  enabling  him  to  converse  with  those  who  surround 
him,  through  the  same  medium  of  communication,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men.     The  great  practical  end  of  imparting  instruction 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  communicating 
readily  with  society.     Spoken  language  in  indisputably  the  most 
certain  and  convenient  mode,  for  deaf  mutes  are  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  communicating  with  those,  who  do  not  understand 
written  language ;  and  if  they  can  so  far  succeed  in  articulation, 
and  in  reading  spoken  language  as  to  make  themselves  understood, 
and  to  understand  others  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  intercourse, 
they^will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those,  who  can  commu- 
nicate with  the  world  by  writing  only.     Certain  it  is,  that  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  has  recently  been  revived  with  renewed  ceal 
and  hopes  of  success  in  Institutions  by  which  it  has  once  been  aban- 
doned.    Hitherto  no  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  Institution  in 
New-York,  under  its  present  direction,  to  give  instruction  in  this 
branch.    But  among  the  number  admitted  under  the  last  act  of  the 
Legislature,  several  give  such  strong  evidences  of  a  facility  for  ar- 
ticulation, that  the  principal  intends,  though  at  some  sacrifice  of 
conveniencd  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of  the  instructors,  to  orga- 
nize a  class,  and  subject  Uiem  to  a  regular  course  of  exercises. 


The  term  of  instriictioii  fixed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  State 
pupils  at  the  Institution  in  New- York,  is  five  years.  Although  this 
period  may  at  first  glance  seem  long,  it  wiH  cease  to  appear  so,  § 
when  the  embarrassments  and  difiiculties  attending  the  eommuni* 
cation  of  written  language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  fully  conside- 
red. The  average  term  of  instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren, who  receive  their  education  in  our  common  schools,  will  not 
fall  short  of  that  period  of  time.  Yet  the  instruction  of  the  latter 
io  written  language  is  carried  on  with  facilities  infinitely  superior. 
They  are,  when  their  instruction  in  school  commences,  acquainted 
with  most  words  of  their  own  Innguage  in  common  use ;  and  when 
they  have  once  become  so  fiimiliar  with  the  difiTerent  letters,  and 
their  various  combinations,  as  to  be  able  to  appropriate  to  them  the 
proper  sounds,  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  be- 
comes of  great  utility.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  uneducated  deaf 
mute.  When  he  has  ascertained  the  meaning  of  a  given  combine* 
tion  of  letters,  he  is  not  aided  thereby  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  other  combinations.  Each  must  be  separately  explained,  be- 
cause they  have  to  his  perceptions  no  common  property  like  that 
of  sound  with  which  he  is  already  familiar.  Although  written  lan- 
guage addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  the  deaf  mute,  as  to 
Stat  of  an  individual  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  through  the 
medium  of  the  sight,  yet  it  is  by  associations  of  sound  that  the 
latter  is  accustomed  to  assign  to  each  word  its  proper  meaning,  for 
with  him  written  language  is  but  a  copy  of  speech;  but  with  the 
deaf  mute,  written  language  is  a  direct  representation  of  ideas,  and 
he  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  until  it  has 
been  explained  to  hkn  by  means  independent  of  any  arbitrary  val- 
ue attached  to  the  written  characters  of  which  it  is  composed. 
With  him,  therefore,  the  whole  process  of  instruction  in  written 
language  must  commence  at  its  foundation.  In  vievif  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  term  of  instruction  in  European  Institutions,  excepting 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  which 
it  is  limited  to  five  years,  is  never  less  than  six  years,  generally 
seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  nine. 

Among  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
and  are  not  already  noticed,  since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  di-* 
rectors,  the  following  may  be  briefly  enumerated : 

1.  A  small  library  adapted  to  juvenile  reading,  and  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus  to  illustrate  truths  in  physics  and  astronomy,  have 
been  procured. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been  increased  by  nearly  one-third» 
and  two  additional  professors  have  been  employed. 

3.  A  full  supply  of  large  slates,  of  the  same  quality  as  those 
heretofore  in  use,  has  been  imported  from  Wales. 

4.  An  excellent  set  of  models  for  drawing  has  been  received 
from  Paris,  and  instruction  is  given  to  a  class  weekly  in  this  use- 
ful art 
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6.  The  debt  incurred  for  the  ereetion  af  the  huUdiDg  has  been 
extinguished. 

6.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  edifice  has  been  improved  by  plant- 
ing trees  and  laying  out  walks  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  pro- 
menade and  play  ground  for  the  pupils. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  directors  it  was  stated  that  a 
course  of  lectures  would  probably  be  undertaken,  with  a  view  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  both  practical  and  scientific 
Since  that  time  the  plan  has  been  carried  ipto  execution  with  very 
gratifying  success.  It  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  six  dis- 
tinct departments  of  investigation,  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor.  The  lectures  are  given  three  evenings  in  a  week, 
during  hours  which  are  allotted  neither  to  study  nor  mechanical 
occupation,  and  they  are  so  arranged  in  point  of  time  and  dura- 
tion as  neither  to  be  too  burdensome  to  the  professors,  nor  to  be 
regarded  by  the  pupils  in  the  light  of  a  task.  The  departments  of 
instruction  embrace  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Those  branches  of  science  which  treat  of  nature,  and  of 
which  the  object  is  to  discover  the  properties  and  relations  of  all 
bodies. 

2.  Description  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

3.  Rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  arts,  commerce 
and  agriculture, 

4.  Geography,  physical  and  political. 

6.  History,  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane. 

6.  The  science  of  government. 

Each  lecture  is  reduced  to  writing  in  order  tliat  the  subject  mat- 
ter may  be  referred  to  and  studied  by  the  pupils  at  their  future 
convenience.  These  intellectual  exercises  are  not  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  a  common  education ;  and  besides  exciting  new  interest 
in  the  pupils  by  varying  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  pursuits 
with  a  mixture  of  more  attractive  subjects,  they  cannot  fail  to  he 
in  the  highest  degree  instructive,  by  openiuflr  to  their  investigation 
sources  of  knowledge  hitherto  unexplored,  and  of  the  value  of 
which  they  can  have  formed  no  estimate.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  accorded  to  the  principal  and  professors,  in  whose  zeal  and 
devotion  this  essential  improvement,  involving  great  labor  on  their 
part,  had  its  origin. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  these  branches  of  instruction 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  practical  usefulness  to  those  who  are 
probably  destined  to  rely  upon  some  manual  occupation  for  their 
support.  But  It  will,  on  reflection,  be  manifest  that  they  have  like 
all  others,  the  effect  of  communicating  ideas  and  of  creating  habits 
of  investigation  and  thought,  which  exert  an  influence  on  the 
whole  character  of  the  individual,  and  render  him  better  fitted  for 
the  active  duties  which  may  devolve  on  him  in  the  course  of  life. 
In  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  branches  of  instruction  will  be 
his  chances  of  improvement ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  propriety 
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of  the  course  of  instruction  referred  to  may  be  fvUj  defended 
without  resorting  to  the  support  of  incidental  benefits  to  r^ustain 
it.  The  deaf  mute  has  at  J  east  an  equal  claim  with  those  posses- 
ed  of  all  their  faculties  to  such  means  of  improvement  as  are  cal- 
culated to  elevate  as  much  as  possible  his  moral  and  intellectual 
character :  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  still  higher  claim, 
from  the  fact  that  the  principal  aveuues  of  knowledge  have  been 
closed  against  him,  and  that  his  intellectual  operations  must  be  car- 
ried on  under  great  disadvantages.  No  reason  is  perceived,  why 
he  is  not,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  such  facilities  for  developing  his 
faculties  as  will,  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  qualify  him  for  re- 
spectability and  u<4efulness  in  pursuits,  which  depend  upon  intel* 
lectual  as  well  as  manual  exertions.  The  instances  are  not  rare, 
in  whicli  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  become  instructors,  and  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  respectability  for  their  mental  acquire- 
ments. 

Among  the  improvements,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
course  of  instruction  during  the  last  year,  there  is  another  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  mode  of  teaching  the  philoso- 
phical construction  of  language  by  the  employment  of  grammati- 
cal symbols.  Ench  character  denotes  a  particular  part  of  speech, 
and  by  a  series  of  modifications  is  also  made  to  represent  inflec- 
tions of  language,  comprehending  nouns  and  pronouns  in  their  se- 
veral cases,  adjectives  in  their  degrees  of  comparison,  and  verbs  in 
their  various  forms.  The  use  of  these  symbols  i»  not  designed  to 
facilitate  a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  words,  excepting  so 
far  as  the  latter  may  be  explained  by  those  variations  of  time,  de« 

gree  and  circumstance,  which  depend  for  their  expression  upon  in- 
ections ;  but  they  are  particularly  useful  in  teaching  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  sentences  when  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  words 
has  been  acquired ;  and  they  are  likely  to  become  a  most  efficient 
instrument  in  correcting  that  inartificial  style,  which  too  often  cha- 
racterizes the  compositions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge  of  language, 
the  instructor  has  great  difficulties  to  surmount.  The  ideas  which 
'  they  acquire  previous  to  the  commencement  of  their  instruction, 
are  derived  chiefly  from  sensible  objects,  and  aflbrd  but  little  direct 
aid  in  illustrating  ideas  purely  abstract.  The  natural  language  of 
signs,  which  they  employ,  is  deficient  in  a  multitude  of  those  con- 
necting particles,  which  are  necessary  to  render  speech  or  written 
language  intelligible.  Its  syntax  is  also  singularly  irregular,  ad- 
mitting the  greatest  variety  of  tranposition,  and  uniformly  discor- 
dant with  that  of  every  language,  which  has  its  material  in  sound. 
All  observers  concur  in  the  fact  that  the  order  in  which  the  terms 
of  a  proposition  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an  unedi^cated 
deaf  mute,  is  invariably  that  which  is  denominated  the  inverted  or- 
der; and  his  signs,  being  the  faithful  copy  of  those  ideas,  are  of 
necessity  characterized  by  the  same  inversion.    When  it  is  consi- 
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dared  that  this  order,  though  iiiTerted,  ii  iubjeet  to  no  pam^we 
law,  the  difficulty  of  biDdingdown  to  particular  rules  the  mind  ae- 
cuatomed  to  its  use  may  be  in  some  measure  appreciated.     The 

Smbols  afford  an  iuTaluable  aid  to  such  a  mind  in  cnimciatiiig^ 
e  judgments  which  it  forms.  They  present  an  order  which  is 
inirariable.  They  render  obvious  the  necessity  of  particles  indica- 
ting connection  and  relation.  They  fix  the  places  of  Uie  principal 
terms  of  a  proposition,  and  by  consequence  also,  of  those  irfaieh 
are  secondary,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  different  collocation  would 
be  palpably  erroneous.  They  owe  this  property  to  the  fact  that 
though  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  artificial  language,  they  em- 
body, under  a  Tisible  form,  the  distinctions  of  uniTersal  grammar; 
distinctions,  which  exist  in  the  language  of  action  as  in  diat  of 
speech* 


CONDITIONS  OP  ADMISSION. 


I.  Papils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  each,  jjer  annum.  Clothing  will  also  he 
furnished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual 
charge  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  first  of  October. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extra- 
ordinanr  cases. 

III.  JTo  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  In- 
stitution, without  extra  charge. 

y.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound 
to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  dis- 
cretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applir-tions  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  dLc,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The 
selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications 
on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 

VII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 
H.  P,  PEET,  Secretary. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationary  and 
the  necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No 
extra  charge  is  made,  in  case  of  8ickne^s,  for  medical  attendance, 
medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


DIRECTORS 


THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 


DEAF  AND  DUMB, 


LEGISLATURE    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW-YORK, 


FOB    TBI    TBAB    1634. 


NEW-YORK: 


MAHLON    DAT,    PEINTBE, 
No.374PMrl-iCreet. 

MDOOeXKZT. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

February  12,  1836. 


COMMUNICATION 
From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK,  l 
McmsTABT's  orricE.       S 

Albany,  I2ih  Feb,  1835. 

TO   THE    SPEAKER  OF    THE   ASSEMBLY. 
SIR— 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  at  the  request  of  the 
Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1834. 

I  avail  mjself  of  this  occasion  to  observe  that  the  annual  report  re- 
quired of  me,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  relation  to 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  a  few  days. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 


Ofrieers  mmd  BIreetors. 


R£Y.  JAMES  iniiHOR,  1>.1}^ 
PETER  SHARPE,  ramr  Yum 
MYHDERT  YAK  SCHAICK,  BmoomD  Vicb 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS, 
HARYET  P.  PEET,  8>cEni»T. 


LBWU  ISTHOUB, 
TIMOTHY   HBDOU, 
mST.  J.  F.  tCHBOBOBB, 
JAMBS  LOTETT, 
BOBBBT  C.  OOBITBIXv 
B.  L.   WOOLLBT, 
HBBBT  1.  WTCBOrr, 

JMv  B.  wnxii, 

JOBB  OOTHODT, 
GKABLBfl  L.  UTHrOfTOV, 


WILLIAM  L.  mpm, 

tSBPMBBD  KBAPr, 
lAMUBL  DOWMBB,  JB. 
JACOB  DBAKB, 
WILLIAM  B.  BOLLBa, 
HBVBT  ■.  RICBABM, 
WILLIAM  KBLLT, 
OBOBOB  a.  BOBBOra, 
DATID  TMOMFfOV, 


Vriae^^  oTtte  XuitttBtlMi. 

HABTBT  P.  PBBT,  A    M. 


DATID  B.  BABTLBTT,  A.  M. 
PBBDBBIOK  A.  P.  BABVABD,  A.  M. 
lAHUBL  n.^BBOWir,  A.  M. 


VrvfbSMinia 

J08IAH  ADDltOV  CABT,  A.  M. 
BABHABAS  MATVABD  TAT,  A.  B. 
OBOBGB  BDWABD  DAT,  A.  B. 


JOBB  BOBDIflOH  XBBP,  A.  B. 


THBODOBB  L.  MABOIT,  M.   D. 


Min  MABTBA  DVDLBT. 
MBf .  MABT  BALB,  JjWiCqrf  JfefTOB.         |     MBl.  BABBIBT  STOnm, 
OILBl  WBIOHT,  SUlMrd. 

THBODOBB  ooBBCK,  CMui  Maker,        I    mbbtib  halb,  Book  Bmdor. 

BDWABD  BACKBTT,  Shoomoktr.  \     flAMVBL  B.  WTOXOIT,    TmUot, 


SIXTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  having  brought  to  a  close  the  labors  of 
another  3*ear,  ask  leave  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  record  of 
their  doings  in  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  number  of  pupils  resident  in  the  Institution  at  the  close  of 
eighteen  hundred  ana  thirty-three,  embraced  in  the  last  returns, 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  During  the  past  year  twenty- 
one  have  been  admitted,  and  eighteen  have  left,  leaving  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the 
actual  number  of  one  hundred  atid  thirty-seven. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  building,  as  stated  in  the  last  re- 
port, was  such  as  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board  the  ne- 
cessity of  enlarging  its  accommodations,  and  constituted  the  basis 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  generously  entertamed, 
and  relief  promptly  administered. 

In  the  investment  of  funds,  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings,  the  Board  have  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  rule  of  combining  the  advantages  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  room,  with  the  least  expenditure.  After  deliberation,  it  became 
manifest  that  these  could  best  be  secured  by  removing  the  roof 
from  the  main  edifice,  and  increasing  the  height  of  the  wails,  so 
as  to  construct  an  additional  story.  This  plan  has  been  carried 
intf)  effect ;  and  the  space  thus  enclosed  has  been  converted  into 
sleeping  apartments,  for  the  accommodation,  respectively,  of  the 
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male  and  female  pupib.    The  rooms  formerly  set  apart  to  ihi 
uses  have  been  subdivided,  and  are  now  occupied  for  the  various 
purposes  indicaled  by  the  wants  or  the  establishment. 

Out  of  the  materials  composing  the  roof  which  was  removed, 
they  have  constructed  a  work-shop,  fifly-five  feet  by  twenty-live, 
and  two  stories  high,  occupying  the  spric:  between  the  stable  and 
the  shop  formerly  built ;  the  whole  forming  a  range  of  buildings, 
in  architectural  proportions  not  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  affording 
ample  accommodations  for  the  various  mechanical  branches  now 
taught,  ana  for  other  necessary  objects. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  frequent  repairs,  as  well  as  to  afford 
greater  protection  against  fire,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  cover 
the  roof  with  zinc,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by 
the  varieties  of  temperature,  nor  subject  to  oxidation,  like  some 
other  metals,  by  exposure  to  moisture  charged  with  saline  proper- 
ties. From  the  centre  rises  an  observatory  of  suitable  dimensiooS| 
which  commands  a  rich,  extensive  and  variegated  prospect 

These  improvements,  demanded  by  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Institution,  have  necessarily  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable sum,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  account  of  the 
treasurer.  Including  this,  the  current  expenses  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  lost,  amount  to  twenty- 
four  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  forty 
cents ;  and  the  receipts  during  the  same  period,  to  twenty-three 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  thirty-six 
cents ;  leaving  a  balance  against  the  Institution,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer,  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  and  four  cents. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  which  has  visited 
our  city  and  other  sections  of  the  State,  the  Board  have  had  the 
privilege,  on  former  occasions,  to  acknowledge  exemption  from  its 
mournful  effects  among  the  objects  of  their  charge.  That  justly 
dreaded  scourge,  which  suddenly  terminates  life,  interrupts  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  suspends  the  transaction  of  business, 
has,  during  the  past  summer,  by  the  protecting  shield  of  Heaven, 
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again  been  averted  from  our  dwelling ;  and  while  "  a  thousand 
Imve  fallen  at  our  side/'  we  have  endured  no  greater  pain  than 
that  of  beholding  its  desolations  around. 

Although  they  have  been  exempted  from  this  form  of  disease, 
they  are  required  to  notice,  and  th;y  do  it  with  that  conviction, 
which  cordially  admits  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  the  arrange- 
nnents  of  his  providence,  that  lessons  on  human  mortality  have 
been  once  and  again  read  to  them  and  the  pupils  under  their 
care. 

The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institution,  has  closed  his  mortal  career,  and  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  being  prevented  by 
the  decay  of  physical  energies  from  the  discharge  of  active  duties, 
left  the  Institution  a  small  legacy  as  a  token  of  his  cherished 
attachment.  Another  of  our  associates,  Heman  Averili,  wiio,  for 
the  last  three  years,  was  an  able  and  efficient  member,  has  been 
removed  by  the  hand  of  death.  Were  the  occasion  a  proper  one, 
the  Board  would  take  pleasure  in  setting  forth  the  excelieucies  of 
'  their  departed  fellow  laborers,  the  evidence  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  records  of  their  benevolent  deeds.  We  can  only  add  in 
this  place  that  their  memory  will  be  cherished,  while  we  com- 
mit to  other  hands  the  grateful  task  of  doing  justice  to  their 
characters. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  epidemic  influenza  appeared 
among  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  and  prostrated,  at  a 
single  blow,  the  health  of  a  considerable  number.  In  almost 
every  instance,  the  disease  took  a  determination  to  the  lungs,  and 
attacked  those  vital  organs,  in  two  cases,  with  such  severity  as  to 
baffle  medical  skill,  and  terminate  in  disdolution.  To  the  parents 
thus  afflicted,  the  Board  would  tender  the  expression  of  their  siiv- 
cere  and  tender  symphathy.  The  Board  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  disease  has  passed  by,  and  that  the  blessing  of  health  is  now 
restored. 

In  former  reports,  the  Board  have  stated  their  views  in  detail 
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as  to  the  utility,  and  the  reasons  for  introducing  the  system  of 
manual  labor ;  but  never  before  have  they  been  permitted  to  re- 
cord such  gratifying  results.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  shops, 
the  fecilities  for  communicating  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts 
are  increased,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  is  visible  in  the 
dexterity  and  workmanship  of  the  pupils  engaged  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  trades.  Each  occupation  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  skifui  mechanic,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  shop.  The  cheerful  diligence  of  the  pupils,  ia 
the  prosecution  of  their  work,  promises  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  the  end  contemplated  by  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of 
education. 

The  trades  are  not  now,  and  may  probably  never  become  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  Institution,  and  may  continue  a  small 
charge  upon  its  funds;  but  the  benefits,  which  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  them  confers,  are  so  striking,  in  the  promotion 
of  health,  in  the  moral  influence  exerted,  and  the  certain  provision 
made  for  obtaining  the  means  of  future  support,  that  the  idea  can 
never  be  entertained  of  detaching  this  department  from  its  relation 
to  the  system  of  mtellectual  and  moral  instruction. 

During  the  past  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  department  of 
instruction,  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Yaysse,  and  his  return 
to  his  native  country  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  son  and  brother. 
The  Board  would  express  their  high  estimation  of  his  talents  and 
moral  worth,  and  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  bis  duties  while  connected  with  the  Institution. 
They  have  the  satisfcu^tion  to  announce  that  they  have  engaged 
the  services  of  Mr.  John  R.  Keep,  a  graduate  of  Yale  college, 
who  entered  upon  his  employment  at  the  commencement  of  the 
academical  year.  From  the  recommendations  given  him  by  the 
officers  of  the  college,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  thus  far,  the 
Board  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  have  consulted  the  welfare  of 
the  Institution  in  his  appointment 

The  Board  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  descend  to  particulars 
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in  relation  to  those  matters  which  have  been  fully  detailed  in  for- 
mer reports.  The  measures  recently  adopted,  important  in  them- 
Belves  as  well  as  in  their  connection,  have  had  a  direct  reference 
to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  professors  and  pupils,  and  a  desire  to 
fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  the  Legislature.  With  regard  to  the 
management  of  internal  afiairs,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  chaj* 
ged  with  the  execution  of  this  important  duty,  and  who  is  held 
responsible  for  his  fidelity  in  this  respect,  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  Institution  are  subject  to  the  weekly  examination  of  a 
standing  committee  who  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Board  at  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings. The  Legislature  will  hence  perceive  that  the  most  eflect- 
uai  means  are  taken  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and 
advance  the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  Institution. 

But  while  the  Board  have  thus  labored  in  providing  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  they  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  these,  though  important,  are 
still  subordinate  objects.  Their  first  and  great  business,  and 
that,  indeed,  for  which  alone  they  have  a  corprate  existence,  is 
to  act  on  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  their  care ;  to  give 
them  enlargement  and  strength,  and  above  all,  the  power  and 
means  of  holding  intercourse  with  other  minds,  and  of  taking 
their  rank  in  society  as  social  and  immortal  beings.  The  main 
channel  through  which  these  results  are  to  be  effected,  must  ob- 
viously, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  written  language. 

The  great  problem,  then,  to  be  solved  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  how,  in  a  given  length  of  time,  to  impart  the 
most  extensive  and  efficient  use  of  this  mighty  instrument  of 
human  thought  and  fellowship. 

Two  methods,  for  this  end,  may  be  employed,  difierring  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  yet  each  finding  its  ardent  advocates.  The 
first  is  to  adopt  the  colloquial  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  its  state  of  development,  where  many  of  them  are 
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coHected,  as  the  f^reat  means  of  inducting  them  into  the  use  of 
artificial  language. 

The  other  mode  is  to  affix  a  definite  sign  to  every  word  ia 
spoken  language,  with  the  idea  of  placing  the  one  on  a  level 
with  the  other.  It  assumes,  as  possible,  that  such  development 
may  be  given  to  the  rude  and  limited  gestures  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  to  make  them  correspond  and  be  equivalent  to  humxui 
language,  the  wonderful  precision  and  comprehensiveness  of 
which,  are  the  fruits  of  the  successive  improvements  of  ages. 
These  artificial  and  arbitrary  signs,  technically  called  methodical^ 
as  instruments  of  instruction,  are  liable  to  a  three-fold  objeaioo. 
They  are  never  used  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Being  the  invention  of  the  teacher,  they  originally  con- 
vey no  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  pupiL  They  must,  thereforei 
necessarily  be  taught,  with  much  labor,  in  the  school-room ;  thus 
imposing  the  task  of  learning  two  languages  instead  of  one. 

More  than  a  year  since,  this  last  system  of  signs  was  wholly 
discarded,  and  the  reasons  of  the  change  were  presented,  at  con- 
sideral)Ie  length,  in  the  last  report.  In  its  stead,  the  use  of  collo- 
quial signs  has  been  adopted  by  the  New -York  Institution,  in 
common  with  many  of  high  character  abroad,  as  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  dictation.  And  the  Board  feel  happy  in  being  able  to 
state,  that  the  results  of  the  instruction  communicated,  since  the 
change  took  place,  have  been  such,  as  abundantly  to  satisfy  their 
highest  expectations.  They  are  convinced,  that  the  employment 
of  the  signs  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves,  as  a  means 
of  explaining  and  dictating  words  and  sentences,  is  as  much  su- 
perior, in  fact,  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs  invented  by  the  teach- 
er, as  it  is  more  plausible  and  philosophical  in  theory. 

But  the  inquiry,  by  what  means,  the  deaf  mute  may  best  ac- 
quire the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells,  is  by 
no  means  ended,  with  the  decision  to  adopt  this  or  that  system 
of  signs :  for  signs,  at  most,  are  merely  a  part  of  the  instrttr 
menis  of  instruction. 
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A  broader,  and  more  important  question  is :  What  shall  be  the 
principles  J  on  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  be  taught? 
Theory  may  do  much  in  pointing  them  out,  but  theory  alone, 
often  proves  a  dangerous  guide.  It  must  be  tested  by  practical 
application,  before  its  correctness  can  be  assumed  wiih  safety.  No 
system,  or  plan  of  education  has  ever  been  brought  to  any  con- 
siderable  degree  of  perfection,  without  a  union  of  the  two,  and 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Should  the  numerous  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  make 
known  the  processes  of  instruction,  which  they  respectively  em- 
ploy, there  can  exist  but  little  doubt,  that  the  art  would  speedily 
attain  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  has  never,  hitherto,  reached. 
Each  Institution  would  thus  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  united 
experience  of  all.  False  theories  would  be  exposed,  and  erro- 
neous methods  and  processes  dependant  upon  them,  be  abandon- 
ed.  When  the  reign  of  correct  theory  should  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, the  work  of  improvement  would  still  go  on,  and 
ingenuity  still  be  called  into  exercise,  in  devising  new  processes, 
in  simplifying  details,  and  making  them  more  and  more  conson- 
ant with  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  deaf  muta 

Desirous  of  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  results,  so 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  Board  are  iuduced  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  principles  adopted,  and  of  some  of  the  processes 
employed  in  the  Institution  under  their  care. 

After  much  consideration,  and  on  a  careful  comparison  of  their 
own  experience,  with  that  of  a  great  number  of  tliose  engaged  in 
the  same  department  of  education  in  other  countries,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  New- York  Institution,  as  the  great  leading  prin- 
ciple of  instruction,  that  deaf  mvies  must  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  language  by  essentially  the  same  means,  by  which  children 
who  can  hear  and  speak  have  acquired  it. 

The  education  of  ordinary  children,  up  to  the  period  when 
they  become  capable  of  conversing  with  rapidity  and  correctness, 
consists  of  two  parts,  which  constantly  advance  together.  They 
are  first,  ide€is  ;  secondly,  a  medium  of  expression,  or  language. 
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The  ability  to  articulate  the  woids  of  a  language,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  its  sounds,  is  in  itself  of  no  value.  It  is  only 
when  these  words  become  the  registers  of  ideas^  that  the  real 
worth  oManguage  is  seen.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  acqubition, 
by  means  of  which,  a  child  becomes  able  to  speak  of  skiU,  or 
envy,  is  valuable,  not  because  his  memory  and  vocal  organs  suc- 
cessfully perform  their  proper  functions,  nor  simply,  because  these 
words  convey  impressions  to  the  minds  of  others,  but  primarily, 
essentially  and  really,  because  they  are  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain ideasj  whose  production  is  the  result  of,  perhaps,  years  of 
attention  and  comparison.  The  same  remark  holds  true,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  with  regard  to  the  whole  circle  of  wocdsi 
of  which  a  language  is  composed. 

A  child,  then,  who  learns  a  language,  learns  not  words  only, 
but  what  is  more  important,  ideas  likewise.  So  constantly,  how- 
ever, do  these  advance  together,  and  so  perfect  is  the  union  of  the 
two,  that  he  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  their  separate 
existence  is  possible.  Even  in  mature  life,  the  delusion,  with 
the  great  majority  of  people,  still  continues :  words  and  thoughts 
are  looked  upon  as,  in  their  very  nature,  inseparable :  as  being, 
in  fact,  one  and  the  same.  This  perfect  co-existence,  however, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs,  which  it  is  possible  to  present,  that 
language  is  performing  its  appropriate  office ;  that  it  is,  in  truth, 
the  type  and  living  evidence  of  the  perceptions  and  ideas,  which 
are  inwrought  into  the  mind,  and  which  have  become  its  own. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  left  to  tlie  daily  intercourse  of  society 
to  acquire  ideas  and  words,  the  child  were  forced  to  commit  to 
memory  a  scientific  dissertation,  in  a  foreign  language,  without 
having  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  explained  to  him,  and,  in 
fact,  without  being  capable  of  understanding  ideas  so  much  be- 
yond (be  bounds  of  his  comprehension,  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
that  the  experiment  might  be  continued  for  years,  and  even  for 
life,  without  advancing  him,  one  step,  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
language.     Nay,  fiirther,  this  very  mass  of  words,  thus  sundered 
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from  the  thoughts  which  they  were  intended  to  represent,  and 
unnaturally  standing  by  themselves,  would  render  the  most  giant 
intellect  dwarfish,  and  eventually,  crush  it  to  the  ground. 

Thought  and  language,  then,  are  essential  to  each  other's  ex- 
istence, and  must  advance  together,  hand  in  hand.  Let  either 
be  isolated,  and  be  made  to  stand  alone,  and  it  is  feeble  and  well 
nigh  powerless.  But,  unite  it  to  its  natural  ally,  and  it  in- 
stantly becomes  progressive  in  character,  and  mighty  in  results. 
A  child  who  has  no  language,  must  necessarily  possess  but  few 
ideas.  A  child  who  is  acquainted  with  words  and  sentences 
merely,  and  neither  thinks  nor  knows  what  they  mean,  is  no 
better  than  a  parrot.  He,  alone,  can  truly  be  said  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  language,  whose  stock  of  ideas,  and  means  of  ex- 
pressing them,  are  respectively  parallel  and  equivalent  to  each 
other. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this  topic,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  remove  the  erroneous  impression,  extensively  preva- 
lent in  the  community,  that  every  thing  necessary  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  words. 
It  is  not  so,  with  ordinary  children.  It  is  not  so,  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Every  word  communicated  to  the  learner,  which 
does  not  stand  as  the  representative  of  a  definite  idea,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  absolutely  pernicious. 

One  of  the  general  divisions — language,  may  be  again  divided 
into  nomenclature^  or  the  simple  naming  of  Objects,  qualities, 
relations,  &c.,  and  discourse,  or  such  a  union  of  words  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  expressing  consecutive  thought. 

These  two  subdivisions  must,  in  like  manner,  obviously  pro- 
ceed together.  If  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  could 
possibly  exist,  that  a  child  from  his  infancy  upwards,  should 
always  hear  words  separately,  and  never  in  combination,  we 
should  have  presented  to  us,  the  curious  phenomenon,  of  a  being 
like  ourselves,  understanding  thousands  of  words,  and  yet  unable 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  most  simple  sentences:— 
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receiving  the  full  force  of  every  part  of  them,  and  yet  incapable 
of  embracing  them  as  a  whole.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  It 
isy  that  a  knowledge  of  words,  simply,  gives  no  assistance  ia 
combining  these  words  together:  that  the  principles  of  con- 
struction require  as  much  to  be  learned,  as  the  words  which 
jbrm  their  elements.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact,  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  words,  which  can  be  explained  only  by  meaos 
of  their  employment  in  sentences,  this  part  of  language  becomes^ 
at  once,  a  matter  of  great  and  visible  consequence. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  views  and  principles,  the 
three  divisions  of  deaf-mute  education,  which  have  been  enume- 
rated, are  regarded  by  the  New- York  lustitutioni  as  holding  the 
following  rank,  in  the  scale  of  importance : 

1st.  Ideas  :  extension  of  the  knowledge  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  the  pupils. 

2d.  Principles  of  construction :  ability  of  the  pupils  to  com- 
bine words,  in  a  way  to  express  their  ideas. 

3d.  Wards :  instruments  of  the  two  former :  to  be  taught  in 
proportion  as  the  first  two  are  developed  and  acquired. 

The  task  of  giving  an  account  of  the  principles,  which  preside 
over  instruction,  is  easy,  compared  with  that  of  describing  the 
processes  employed.  The  former  are  fixed  and  definite.  The 
latter  may  be  varied  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor, 
the  capacity  of  his  pupils,  and  even  by  casual  circumstances. 
They  are  liable  to  change— for  all  improvement  pre-supposes 
change — and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  are  finally  and  forever  adopted.  Of  the 
foUowing  course,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  adopted,  and  that  it  ia  the  same 
which  has  been  employed  with  the  three  younger  classes  in  the 
Institution. 

The  first  step  in  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  is  to 
teach  them  to  write.  For  this  purpose,  the  name  of  some  com- 
mon object,  cat,  for  instance,  is  written  in  full,  plain  characters, 
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on  one  of  the  large  slates  about  the  room.  But,  as  the  letters 
ooDvey  no  idea  to  the  minds  of  the  class,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
e:zplain  their  meaning.  If  convenient,  a  cat  should  be  brought 
into  the  room.  The  teacher  points  first  to  the  animal  and  then 
to  the  word.  The  class,  however,  recognize  no  resemblance 
l)etween  the  three  or  four  crooked  marks  on  the  slate  and  the 
object  before  them,  and  cannot  bemade  to  believe,  that  a  common 
household  animal,  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  all  their 
lives,  is  represented  by  the  strange  word  which  their  teacher  has 
written.  Sometimes  the  figure  of  the  object  is  sketched  and  its 
namie  written  within,  and  when  the  class  have  all  given  a  sign 
for  tbe  object,  the  figure  is  rubbed  out,  leaving  the  written  word 
alone.  But  more  frequently,  a  boy  from  one  of  the  higher  class- 
es is  called  into  the  room,  who,  on  seeing  the  word,  immediately 
points  to  the  cat.  The  class  now  begin  to  think  that  their 
teachef  has  not  deceived  them,  but  that  there  is  some  connetion 
between  the  word  and  the  object.  If  a  second  boy  is  called,  who, 
of  course,  will  also  point  to  the  cat,  the  instruction  on  this  pcHnt 
is  complete.  The  class  have  now  learned  the  important  fact,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  arbitrary  and  conventional  characters 
— letters,  possess  the  power  of  representing  objects. 

But  the  mechanical  part  still  remains,  and  they  are  told  to 
write  the  word  which  they  see  on  the  slate.  The  attempt  i&r 
made;  and  after  sundry  eflforts,  frequently  rubbing  out  the  char- 
acters and  writing  them  anew,  the  given  word^s  at  length  pro- 
duced, with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  perfection.  Applauded  for 
their  success,  they  are  told  to  write  it  again,  and  it  is  several 
times  re(!^ated,  till  they  acquire  some  facility  in  writing  the  word. 
Other  words,  which  unite  the  three  conditions,  of  being  very 
short,  of  representing  objects  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar, 
and  of  being  readily  introduced  into  elementary  expressions  are 
ntti  selected,  and  the  process  of  writing  is  continually  repeated. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  hereafter,  to  show  the  class  the  pictures  of 
the  objects,  the  names  of  which,  they  are  required  to  write.    After 
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having,  in  this  way,  written  the  names  of  fifteen  or  twenty  com- 
inon  objects,  they  will  have  thoroughly  learned  the  whole  alpha- 
bet It  is  thought  preferable  to  teach  the  alphabet  in  this,  rather 
than  in  the  usual  manner,  because  it  interests  the  class  much 
more,  and  because  they  are  all  the  while  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  words. 

DcLciylologyj  or  the  finger  alphabet,  may  now  be  introduced 
with  advantage.  The  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  class  will 
probably  have  already  obtained  it  from  some  of  the  older  pupils. 
To  the  others  it  must  be  taught,  and  the  exercise  afibrds  aa 
agreeable  relief  from  the  monotony  of  continual  writing.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  too  much  prominence  is  not  givea 
to  this  exercise,  if  it  is  thought  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  think  of 
words  by  their  written  characters.  For,  if  a  class,  in  the 
early  periods  of  instruction,  have  been  taught  to  commit  worda 
to  memory  by  means  of  spelling,  the  habit  will  ever  afterwards 
remain. 

Supposing  them  to  have  thoroughly  learned  eighteen  or  twenty 
common  words,  enough  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  construction  of  sentences  is  forthwith 
commenced.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which  an  idea  can 
be  expressed,  that  of  agent,  action  and  object,  is  selected.  The 
pupil,  however,  if  told  for  the  first  time,  to  connect  together  three 
words  answering  to  these  parts  of  a  sentence,  would  infallibly 
invert  the  order  of  succession,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
his  thoughts  and  his  language  of  signs.  Instead  of  writing  *^C€U 
eats  meat^"^  he  would  say,  "  meat  eats  caty^  or  adopt  some  other 
order  equally  incorrect  To  remedy  this  error,  or  rather  to  give 
it  no  room  to  appear,  must  be  the  first  labor  of  the  teacher. 

Collecting  all  his  class  around  him,  he  writes  the  word  cat  on 
one  of  the  large  slates  before  him ;  if  his  pupils  have  learned  the 
word  previously,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  will  readily, 
and  with  interest,  tell  him  what  it  means.  The  article  is  omit- 
ted ;  for,  at  this  stage  of  instruction,  it  would  only  occasion  per 
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plezity,  without  being  of  any  service.  The  idea  expressed  by 
the  word  cat,  being  thus  firmly  graven  on  the  mind,  the  teacher 
writes  at  some  distance  one  side  of  it  the  word  meaty  and  perhaps, 
to  make  the  idea  clearer,  brings  a  small  piece  into  the  room.  He 
must  here  put  forth  some  effort,  to  make  his  class  remember,  that 
they  have  two  objects  to  think  of,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore ; 
for  if,  in  thinking  of  one  word,  they  forget  the  other,  much  of 
the  utility  of  the  experiment  is  lost.  He  now  orders  a  cat  to  be 
brought  in  and  the  meat  to  be  given  to  it.  The  class  are  won* 
dering  what  all  these  thitigs  mean.  They  look  at  one  another, 
but  all  are  equally  ignorant.  The  teacher  again  points  to  one  of 
the  words ;  the  class  show  him  the  meat  on  the  plate.  He  points 
to  the  other — ^the  cat  is  before  them,  busily  engaged  in  eating. 
Perhaps  he  assumes  a  perplexed  look,  and  now  turns  to  his  slate, 
and  now  to  his  class,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  what  have  these  two 
words  to  do  with  each  other  1^  If  they  do  not  relieve  his  appar- 
ent perplexity,  their  interest  and  attention,  at  least,  will  be  kept 
awake.  He  may  now  ask  them  if  the  cat*,  on  seeing  the  meat, 
runs  away,  or  smells  of  it  and  walks  off?  If  a  few  questions,  of 
this  kind,  are  clearly  and  skilfully  asked,  the  teacher  will  be  fully 
rewarded  for  his  trouble,  by  seeing  the  whole  class  bursting  out 
with  the  assertion,  that  the  cat  is  eating  the  meat.  Some  will 
simply  make  the  sign  for  eating.  Oihers  will  make  a  sign  for 
each  of  the  three  words  in  the  sentence.  It  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference, however,  in  the  desired  result.  The  great  object  of  the 
teacher's  efforts — that  of  having  the  class  think  themselves,  of 
the  idea  to  be  supplied — is  accomplished.  He  instantly  writes 
the  word  eats  in  the  place  purposely  left  vacant  on  the  slate,  and 
the  sentence  assumes,  in  every  thing  essential,  its  perfect  form — 
"  cat  eats  meatP  The  class  are  now  told,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  word  eats  is  the  written  representation  of  the  action,  for 
which,  they  have  just  given  the  sign,  and  that  the  phrase,  which 
they  see,  is  the  enunciation  of  the  modifications  and  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  have  just  seen  the  action  performed.  After 
the  sentence  has  been  written  several  times  by  the  class,  to  im- 
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press  it  on  the  memory,  instruction  on  this  point  is  considered  to 
be  finished. 

The  Board  have  been  induced  to  give  this  minute  account  of 
these  simple  elementary  processes,  with  the  hope  of  reraoving 
the  mystery,  with  which  tiie  subject,  in  the  minds  of  people  geo- 
emlly,  is  enveloped.  Many,  wlio  have  acquired  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught,  at  the  later  pe- 
riods of  their  education,  are  unable  even  to  form  a  conception, 
bow  the  work  of  instruction  is  commenced 

From  the  above  sketch,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  means 
by  which  the  class  have  understood  and  committed  to  memory 
the  sentence  supposed,  are  essentially  the  same  by  which  an  in- 
fant child,  who  can  hear  and  speak,  acquires  it  We  say  essen- 
ticdly^  for  they  must  be  somewhat  modified,  it  is  acknowledged, 
to  meet  the  exigency  caused  by  the  defect  in  one  party,  viz.  the 
want  of  hearing.  They  differ  much  less,  however,  than  wouldy 
at  first  sight,  be  imagined.  The  child,  endowed  with  the  fiiculty 
cf  hearing,  learns  the  names  of  the  objects  about  him,  only  by 
having  the  objects  themselves  pointed  out  to  him,  at  the  time 
that  their  names  are  mentioned.  A  deaf  mute  child  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  words  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  words  are  written,  in  the 
other  they  are  spoken«  An  ordinary  child  sees  an  event  occur 
and  hears  the  fact  remarked.  He  almost  unconsciously  treasures 
up  the  expression,  and  when  the  fact  occurs  again,  he  makes  the 
same  remark.  Such  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  deaf  mute,  in 
the  instance  supposed. 

Th'5  child  who  can  speak  has,  however,  immensely  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  number  of  expressions  which  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. He  is  hearing  them  at  all  times ;  at  meals ;  at  play  ;  in 
the  house ;  out  of  doors.  He  hears,  not  merely  what  is  said  to 
him,  but  what  is  spoken  in  his  presence.  He  is  hence  a  con- 
stant, though  unconscious  learner.  In  this  way,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  all  the  terms  and  expressk>ns  of  language,  which  be 
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finds  it  necessary  to  use,  occur  to  him  without  effort,  and  seem  to 
offer  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 

Not  BO  with  the  unfortunate  deaf  mute.  Never,  except  in  a 
^ery  few  instances,  does  he  learn  the  name  of  a  single  object,  be- 
fore coming  to  an  institution  specially  designed  for  his  education. 
Youth,  the  spring-time  of  memory,  has  perhaps  passed  forever, 
and  the  comparatively  defective  knowledge  of  language,  which 
in  any  case,  he  would  probably  obtain,  becomes  still  more  defec- 
tive, from  this  strong  and  abiding  disadvantage.  Even  uqder 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  his  progress  in  language,  instead 
of  being  constant,  involuntary,  and  almost  forming  a  part  of  his 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  is  confined  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  period  allotted  to  the  school-room  exercises. 

These  disadvantages,  so  immensely  great  on  the  part  of  deaf 
mutes,  are  to  be  remedied  and  supplied,  as  far  as  human  effort 
may  do  it,  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  instmctor.  He  cau 
not,  indeed,  cause  his  pupils  to  be  placed  in  circumstscnces,  where 
they  shall  be  constantly  learning ;  but  he  may  make  their  pro- 
gress much  ffiore  rapid,  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  than  is 
that  of  ordinary  children  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
knowledge  of  words,  and  of  their  combination  in  sentences, 
which  are  presented  to  the  minds  of  children  who  possess  the 
power  of  hearing,  without  order,  whose  succession  is  the  mere  re- 
sult of  chance,  and  which  are  finally  understood  and  committed 
to  memory  only  by  perpetual  repetition,  must  be  imparted  to  deaf 
mutes  by  processes  of  contraction^  which,  by  a  shorter  and 
more  direct  road,  may  accomplish  the  same  result.  These  pro- 
cesses may  be  regarded  as  comprised  under  three  divisions. 

The  first  b,  to  regulate  the  instruction  communicated,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  natural  development  and  succession  of 
ideas  in  the  mind.  It  is  to  arrange  the  ideas,  represented  by  the 
words  and  expressions  of  language,  in  a  true  genealogical  rank ; 
to  separate  those  which  are  primitive  from  those  which  are  dedu- 
ced, and  to  assign  to  each,  its  proper  position  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  thought.    In  this  manner,  each  new  idea  which  is  presented, 
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and,  of  course,  each  new  word  which  stands  as  its  representative^ 
instead  of  appearing  as  a  separate  existence,  seems  to  flow^  out 
from  those  previously  acquired.  It  will  hardly  need  explanatioo  ; 
it  will  almost  explain  itself. 

This  task,  so  necessary  and  still  so  difficult,  of  arranging  the 
whole*  mass  of  our  knowledge,  accumulated,  as  it  has  been,  at 
such  diflerent  times  and  under  such  heterogeneous  circumstances 
and  relations,  in  the  natural  order  of  succession,  in  which  it 
should  have  been  obtained,  has  never  yet  been  accomplished.   Per- 
haps an  approximation  is  all  that  ever  will  be  effected.    But  still,  ^ 
it  is  an  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  instructor  of  the  deaf 
should  be  strenuously  and  unceasingly  directed.    It  is  for  ih^ 
reason,  that  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  so  indispensable  to  the  instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.    And  the  more  intimately  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  its  principles,  the  more  fully  they  are  carried  out  in  forming 
a  correct  th^ry  of  the  successive  links,  which  compose  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge,  to  just  that  degree,  will  the  improvement  of 
his  pupils  become  more  rapid,  and  his  own  success  as  an  instruc- 
tor, be  more  strongly  marked. 

The  second  method,  by  which  the  acquisition  of  language 
may  be  hastened,  is  far  easier  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
mands simply  an  acquaintance  with  general  grammar  and  the 
theory  of  language.  It  consists  in  making  a  due  progression  in 
the  forms  of  construction  :  in  teaching  first,  those  which  are  sim- 
plest, and  gradually  ascending  to  those  which  are  more  difficult. 
The  deaf  mute  instead  of  being  left  like  ordinary  children  to 
learn  the  laws  of  construction  from  constant  repetition,  must  have 
his  attention  strongly  called  to  one,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  impress  it  on  his  memory,  and  to  give  him  its  ready  use,  when 
another  must  be  selected,  and  the  same  method  pursued  with  that, 
till  all  the  modes  of  expression,  which  the  language  allows,  be- 
come familiar. 

The  third  method  of  contraction  relates  to  words  and  their 
meanings.    A  child  who  learns  the  English  language  by  ttie 
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naedium  of  the  ear,  may  have  heard  the  word  civilized  spoken 
perltaps  a  hundred  times,  before  being  able  perfectly  to  compre- 
hend its  meaning.    And  the  reason  is,  either  that  it  was  presen- 
ted to  the  mind  before  its  ideas  had  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  it  to  grasp  this  complex  and  abstract  term,  or  had  occurred 
in  vague  and  sometimes  conflicting  senses.    In  the  case  of  the 
deaf  mute,  the  repetition  must  be  avoided  by  teaching  the  word, 
only  when  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  receiving  the  full  idea 
expressed,  and  then  by  presenting  it  in  a  few  well  selected  sen- 
tences.   By  these  means,  he  acquires  a  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  more  just  and  accurate,  than  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple can  be  said  to  possess. 

Neither  can  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  cause  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  real  life  to  appear  in  his  school-room,  as  he  may 
want  them,  and  thus  teach  his  pupils  how  to  express  those  re- 
lations in  writing.  But  he  possesses,  in  a  great  measure,  a  sub- 
stitute for  them,  in  natural  and  colloquial  signs.  By  the  skil- 
ful use  of  the  signs,  which  are  daily  employed  by  the  pupils,  he 
may  cause  to  be  reproduced  before  his  class,  the  occurrences  and 
relations  of  actual  life.  He  may  effect  a  complete  delusion  in 
their  minds ;  and  they  will  imagine,  for  the  moment,  that,  in- 
stead of  seeing  a  vivid  representation  of  events,  they  are  beholding 
the  events  themselves. 

To  illustmte  this  point,  (for  it  is  one  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,)  let  it  be  supposed  that  an 
instructor  should  wish  to  produce  the  following  sentence :  *'  a 
horse  runs  away  with  a  boy,  throws  him  off,  and  kills  him."  It 
is  not  at  all  probable,  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
would  occur  at  the  moment,  and  thus  eliable  him  to  take  his  pu- 
pib  to  the  window  and  point  them  out.  He  must  have  recourse 
then,  to  signs.  It  is  immaterial,  wliat  selection  of  place  and  cir- 
cumstance is  made,  provided  only,  tliat  the  facts  to  be  enunciated 
are  clear  and  prominent.  The  scene  of  the  occurrence  may  be 
laid  in  the  city.    The  boy  is  riding  slowly  along^  staring  at  the 
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oialtilude  of  new  objects  which  meet  his  vieW|  and  wholly  for- 
gelfui  of  his  horse.  Suddenly  a  military  company  appears  firom 
a  cross  street,  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying.  The  bocBe 
becomes  frightened  and  beyond  control.  He  dashes  through  the 
street  at  a  furious  rate.  The  boy  clings  to  the  saddle,  but  is  at 
length  thrown  with  violence  on  the  pavement  The  blood  is 
seen  spouting  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  People  gather  around, 
and  raise  him  up.  They  fed  his  pulse,  but  it  has  ceased,  and 
the  breath  of  life  is  gone.    The  boy  is  dead. 

During  this  description,  the  class  are  looking  most  intently  oa 
the  instructor.  Every  eye  is  fixed,  and  every  countenance  full 
of  expression.  He  has  now  obtained  every  thing,  for  which  he 
labored.  Their  ideas  and  notions  of  the  fiict,  are  as  clear  and  ex- 
plicit as  his  own ;  and  it  only  remains  to  express  them  by  written 
language.  To  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  process  of 
writing  is  a  iranshUion  of  signs  into  language,  is  wholly  erro- 
neous. It  is  no  more  a  translation,  than  the  same  expression  of 
a  speaking  child  would  be,  when  the  casualty  should  actually 
occur. 

Such  is  the  chief  use  made  of  rigns,  as  a  means  ot  teaching 
language,  in  the  New- York  Institution.  As  a  means  of  method- 
ical translation,  for  they  may  be  made  such  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  to  the  prepress  of  the  pupil. 
As  a  means,  on  the  contrary,  of  producing  ideas,  of  picturing 
forth  facts  and  their  relations,  they  are  regarded  as  not  only  in- 
valuable, but  essentially  necessary.  At  the  ^same  time,  it  is  con- 
sidered far  preferable,  to  impar^  forms  of  expression  from  occur- 
rences themselves,  in  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  rather  than 
from  their  representation  by  signs.  Intelligent  mothers  have  an 
advantage  in  this  respect,  whidi  is  rarely  thought  oil 

To  return  to  practical  details.  The  doss  have  already  the 
sentence,  '<  cat  eats  meat."  This  may  be  called  a  formula  for 
all  sentences,  where  a  like  simple  action,  with  the  same  class  of 
verbs,  is  to  be  expressed.    It  is  an  exemplification  of  three  gene- 
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ral  rulefl  of  grammar,  and  the  pupil  should  be  taught  that  the 
flame  principle  of  construction,  on  which  that  senlence  is  founded, 
extends  throughout  the  language.  It  should  be  to  him  the 
enunciation  of  a  general  law.  It  is  not  indeed  expressed  by 
scholastic  phraseology  and  arbitrary  technicalities,  but  what  to 
bim  is  far  better,  is  a  visible  and  permanent  illustration. 

At  this  stage  of  instruction,  two  practical  rules,  which  natu* 
rally  result  from  the  principles  slated  above,  are  introduced  and 
acted  on,  and  henceforth  continued  throughout  the  whole  course. 
The  first  is,  "to  divide  difiiculties  as  much  as  possible,  and  always 
to  present  them,  one  by  one,  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil."*  The 
second  is,  to  select  such  words  and  sentences  to  be  taught,  as 
shall  readily  fall  within  the  bounds  of  the  pupil's  comprehension. 

The  range  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  unedu* 
cal£d  deaf  mutes  is  of  the  most  limited  character.  Their  ideas 
rest,  almost  entirely,  on  the  visible  objects  which  they  see  about 
them.  Of  the  thousand  relations,  by  which  these  objects  are 
connected,  the  deaf  mute  selects  only  the  most  simple  and  obvi- 
oils.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  first  expressions  which  are 
taught,  must  be  proportionaUy  simple. 

In  the  course,  of  which  we  are  giving  an  account,  the  second 
sentence  selected  is,  "  cat  eats  ral,"  differing,  as  will  be  seen, 
from  the  former,  only  in  the  change  of  the  objective  case.  The 
class  eagerly  recognize  the  fiict,  and  promptly  write  down  its  cor- 
responding expression.  Several,  however,  invert  the  order  of  the 
words  and  make  it  appear,  "  rat  eats  cat"  Those  who  have 
committed  this  mistake  are  required  to  write  the  first  sentencoi 
and  are  then  told  that  the  word  cat,  expressing  the  agent,  must 
occupy  the  same  position  in  both  instances.  On  one  occasion, 
after  having  corrected  the  second  sentence,  ana  it  had  been  a  few 
times  repeated  in  writing,  one  of  the  class  broke  out  with  the 
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expression,  that  "  he  had  seen  a  cat  eating  a  hen.?  As  several 
others  testified  to  the  same  fact,  they  were  permitted  to  write  the 
sentence  expressing  that  also.  In  this  way,  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion is  carried  on :  new  agents  are  selected,  such  as  dog,  cow, 
man,  &c.,  and  the  class  are  required  to  mention,  by  signs,  their 
respective  articles  of  food*  The  teacher  writes  their  names,  as  it 
becomes  necessary,  and  the  class  construct  the  sentences.  The 
verb  originally  selected  should  be  retained  for  a  considerable  tiine, 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  Other  verbs  of  easy  comprehen- 
sion, such  as  lifty  kick^  strike,  &c.,  are  successively  introduced, 
as  the  capacity  and  progress  of  the  class  will  admit. 

The  effect  of  teaching  sentences,  instead  of  individual  words,  is 
found  to  be  of  the  happiest  character.  It  is  soon  discovered  by 
the  pupils,  that  every  perfect  expression  must  include  some  word, 
representing  an  action,  and  belonging  to  no  visible  object.  And 
frequently,  at  very  early  periods  of  instruction,  they  have  theni- 
selves  made  the  inquiry,  what  word  expressive  of  action ;  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  grammar,  what  verb,  it  was  necessary  to  use,  to 
express  this  or  that  idea.  The  vocabulary  of  nouns  is  also  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  they  become 
possessed  of  a  considerable  number  of  words. 

They  are  now  required,  during  the  hours  of  study  in  the  even- 
ing, to  produce  without  assistance,  a  certain  number  of  written 
sentences.  These  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  instruc- 
tor, when  school  commences  in  the  morning,  and  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  are  corrected.  This  exercise  is  valuable 
both  to  the  instructor  and  the  pupils ;  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
it  throws  them  for  the  time  on  their  own  resources ;  to  the  former, 
as  it  gives  him  the  means  of  estimating  the  difference  between 
the  luinds  of  his  pSpils.  Some  of  them  will  exhibit  great  ingen- 
uity in  expressing  a  vaiiety  of  ideas,  with  their  limited  stock  of 
words.  Others,  again,  will  merely  produce  a  copy  of  what  the 
instructor  has  taught  them  in  the  school-room. 

The  formation  of  the  plural  may  now  with  advantage  be  com- 
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menced.    A  pin,  or  some  other  common  object,  with  which  they 
are  already  familiar,  is  held  before  (hem,  and  they  are  told  to 
"Write  its  name.     They  instantly  do  so.    The  teacher  now  bor- 
rows several  pin^  from  the  class,  and  telb  them  again  to  give  the 
name.    They  will  write  a  pin^  as  before.     On  turning  round  to 
the  instructor,  they  find  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that 
they  have  written  incorrectly.     What  the  mistake  may  be,  they 
are  unable  even  to  conjecture.     To  explain  this,  the  teacher  puts 
one  pin  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  several  in  the  palm  of  the 
other,  and  asks  them,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Some  of  them  will  promptly  answer,  that  in  one  hand  he  has 
many  pins,  and  in  the  other  only  one.    He  immediately  writes 
the  word  pins  on  the  slate,  and  pointing  to  the  letter  Sj  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  singular,  which  they  first  learned,  makes  the 
sign  for  many,  which  they  themselves  have  given.    Most  of  his 
pupils-  will  understand  it  at  once :  it  is  taught  to  the  others  by  a 
fcw  repetitions.     The  class  are  also  now  taught  that  a  pin 
means  one  pin,  and  that  when  they  wish  to  speak  of  but  one 
object,  the  use  of  the  letter  a  before  the  word  will  point  it  out. 
They  are  then  required  to  present  the  singular  and  plural  of  all 
the  words  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  in  the  foUow- 
Xng  manner : 


A  pin, 
A  dog, 
A  fox. 
An  ox, 


pms, 
dogs, 
foxes, 
oxen,  etc. 


Irregular  plurals  are  so  arbitrary  that  they  must  be  retained  by 
a  direct  effort  of  memory. 

Tne  article  an  is  also,  for  some  time,  learned  from  use,  rather 
than  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rule.  Later  in  the  course,  the  rea- 
son is  explained,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  select  between  the 
words  a  and  an^  and  apply  them  to  new  words. 

These  processes  all  relate  to  the  acquirement  of  written  lan- 
guage. But  there  is  another  process,  which,  at  this  stage  of  in- 
■truction,  should  be  put  into  daily  requisition.    It  consists  in  lead- 
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ing  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mule  off  from  present  visible  objecCSi  to 
which  it  80  firmly  clings,  and  fixing  it  on  former  scenes,  which 
have  been  presented  to  his  senses.  He  may  be  questioned,  for 
instance,  on  the  appearance  of  his  parents,  the  number  of  hia 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  color  and  other  particulars  in  relation  to 
the  house  in  which  he  formerly  resided,  the  conveyances  by  which 
he  came  to  the  Institution,  &c. 

The  religious  instruction  also,  which  is  commenced  at  this 
time,  is  attended  with  the  same  result,  viz :  that  of  leading  his 
thoughts  beyond  the  range  of  sensible  objects.  For,  though  it 
can  not  be  supposed,  that  he  will,  at  once,  fully  comprehend  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  God,  which,  previously,  he  had  never 
even  suspected,  yet  the  very  attempt  to  think  of  spirit,  apart  from 
the  living  body  :  of  a  being,  to  whom  the  obstacles  of  sense  pre- 
sent not  the  least  hindrance,  who  is  present  in  all  places,  at  the 
same  time,  and  whose  eye  is  upon  us  in  the  dark  night,  as  weU 
as  in  the  broad  sunshine,  gives  to  the  mind  a  conscious  and  evi- 
dent enlargement.  As  a  means,  therefore,  of  intellectual  devd- 
opment  simply,  it  is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  importance^ 
to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  knowledge  o(  revealed  truth. 
And  when  to  this,  is  added  its  influence  on  thdr  future  destiny, 
the  neglect  of  imparting  such  truth,  can  be  accompanied  only  by 
positive  and  lasting  guilt. 

A  great,  and  it  is  believed,  deserved  prominence  lias  hence 
been  given  to  religious  instruction.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  forenoon  of  Saturday  is  statedly  devoted  to  the  communica- 
tion of  religious  truth,  on  which,  during  the  Sabbath,  the  pupils 
have  the  opportunity  of  reflecting,  preparatory  to  the  review  and 
examination  on  the  succeeding  Monday.  Prayers  axe  regularly 
held  in  the  chapel  twice  a  day,  at  which  times,  a  verse  of  scrip- 
ture  is  explained  and  illustrated,  followed  by  a  prayer  to  Uie 
throne  of  grace  in  the  language  of  signs.  Two  religious  services 
abo  are  performed  on  the  Sabbath,  which  correspond  to  those 
ordinarily  appropriated  to  that  day,  with  the  exception  only  that 
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signs  are  used  instead  of  wordsy  and  that  singing  is,  of  coursei 
omitted. 

These  exertions,  the  Board  are  happy  to  say,  are  not  without 
their  results.  The  principles  of  duty  begin,  even  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  instruction,  to  exercise  a  visible  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils.  They  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  of 
appeal  in  the  government  of  the  Institution,  and  are  rarely  found 
to  fail  of  their  legitimate  effect.  In  the  case  of  some,  such  grati- 
fying evidence  is  given  of  a  genuine  and  radical  change  in  their 
affections,  that  the  Board  confidently  cherish  the  hope,  that  they 
have  indeed  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  compared  with  which, 
all  other  knowledge  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  without  which 
it  is  nearly  useless. 

To  return  to  the  intellectual  department  of  education.  The 
class  are  now  supposed,  after  two  or  three  months  of  instruction, 
to  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a 
simple  sentence,  and  a  certain  number  of  words,  which  they  are 
able  to  unite  without  confusion.  Adjectives  are  the  next  class  of 
words  to  be  taught.  ^B  they  never  stand  alone  in  language,  a 
fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  them  is,  that  they  should 
never  be  presented  alone,  but  always  in  combination  with  some 
word  which  they  qualify^  The  method  adopted  to  give  the  pu- 
pils a  knowledge  of  this  class  of  words  is  the  following : 

If  the  instructor  wishes  to  begin  with  the  word  black,  and 
should  select  his  hat  for  the  first  instance,  his  class  would  doubt- 
less write  nothing  but  simply,  a  hat.  Supposing  him  to  have 
obtained  a  whiie  kai,  on  presenting  it  to  the  class,  they  would 
again  merely  write,  a  hat.  He  now  places  the  two  hats  beside 
each  other,  and  calls  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  fact,  that 
they  are  not  in  all  respects  alike.  He  will  not  be  compelled  to 
state  in  what  they  differ,  for  some  of  them  will  instantly  tell  him, 
that  the  one  is  black  and  the  other  white.  Holding  the  first  prom- 
inently up  to  view,  he  writes  on  his  own  slate,  a  black  hat. 
The  class  of  course  copy  it,  and  most  of  them  comprehend  the 
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idea,  that  the  new  word  black  represents  the  diflerence,  which  ex- 
ists between  that  hat  and  the  one  beside  it.  It  would  be  highly 
unsafe,  however,  to  trust  to  a  siogle  instance,  for  the  full  compre- 
hension of  thb,  or  any  other  division  of  language.  Other  exam- 
ples must  be  presented,  sufficient  to  allow  the  dullest  pupil,  to  make 
a  full  deduction  of  the  meaning  and  laws  of  this  new  part  of 
speech* 

The  noun  with  its  qualifying  adjective,  is  next  iacorp(Nrated 
into  sentences,  as  "  a  boy  sees  a  black  hat  /'  "  a  man  tear^'  a 
black  coai  f  etc.  etc.  The  greatest  degree  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  is  necessary ;  for  it  is  evidently  a  work  of 
considerable  mental  labor,  for  even  the  most  intelligent  pupils,  to 
retain  four  words  at  once  in  the  memory,  and  to  arrange  them  in 
their  proper  collocation.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
that  the  sentences  are  sometimes  written  incorrectly,  as  <<  a  boy 
sees  a  hat  black,"  "  a  boy  sees  black  a  hat,"  &c.  Ti}^  only  re- 
medy, in  such  cases,  consists  in  pointing  out  the  fiict  and  repeat- 
ing it,  that  the  two  words  mean  only  one  object,  and  ijiust  stand 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  first  taught 

The  opposite  of  black,  viz :  white^  is  the  next  adjective  select- 
ed, and  its  meaning  and  proper  place  in  a  sentence  are  communi- 
cated in  a  similar  manner.  The  same  course  is  pursued  for  some 
time  with  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  objects,  taking  care,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  select  such  objects  as  are  already  before  the  class, 
or  may  be  easily  brought  before  them.  The  instructor  is  thus 
enabled  to  bring  them  strongly  into  contrast^  without  whi<;b,  it 
would  be  nearly  a  hopeless  task,  to  make  this  class  of  words  com- 
prehended. It  also  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  making 
signs,  which  have  the  disadvantoge  of  leading  the  pupil  to  sup- 
pose, from  seeing  one  sign  made  for  the  iv»un,  and  another  f<ir 
the  adjective,  that  two  objects  are  intended. 

Pronouns  are  introduced  at  this  stage  o(  instruction,  although 
they  may  be  deferred  to  a  later  period,  without  disadvantage,  if 
thought  desirable.    No  peculiar  difficulty  is  experienced  in  teach- 
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iDg  this  class  of  words,  thoagh  mistakes  are  of  course  made,  and 
errors  committed,  which  require  to  be  corrected.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  consists  in  confounding  the  first  and  second 
persons,  /and  y(m. 

The  instructor  points  to  himself  and  writes  /,  and  pointing  to 
the  class,  writes  the  word  you.  They  very  naturally  imagine 
that  /  is  the  proper  name  of  their  teacher ;  and  should  he  strike 
his  foot  against  a  desk,  they  would  all  write  "  I  kicks  a  desk." 
This,  however,  may  be  easily  remedied,  by  calling  up  each  of  the 
clafs  successively  to  the  slate,  and  requiring  them  to  write  I^ 
while  pointing  to  themselves.  To.  fix  the  idea  still  more  strongly 
in  the  mind,  they  may  be  required  to  perform  a  few  simple  ac- 
tions, and  to  produce  their  corresponding  expressions.  They  will 
manifest  great  interest  in  the  exercise,  and  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing are  written  with  comparative  ease :  I  carry  a  slate,  I  see 
boys,  I  kick  the  floor,  etc.  A  similar  process  is  employed  in  ex- 
plaining the  pronoun  you^  and  impressing  it  on  the  memory.  It 
is  not,  however,  till  some  time  after  the  class  have  learned  to  use 
the  words  correctly,  that  they  cease  to  wonder  that  their  instructor 
has  two  names,  and  that  they  are  required  to  call  him  yoti,  while 
he  always  calls  himself  /. 

Possessive  and  demonstrative  pronouns  are  treated  as  adjec- 
tives, and  are  easily  acquired.  The  first  are  interesting,  as  ex- 
pressing in  language,  for  the  first  time  to  the  deaf  mute,  the  idea 
of  property.  A  little  patience  is  necessary,  in  overcoming  the 
disposition  of  the  pupils  to  write  a  my  slate,  a  your  watch,  etc., 
which  they  acquire  from  learning  that  a  prefixed  to  a  word  signi- 
fies one.  Another  mistake  which  is  universally  made,  after  hav- 
ing been  told  the  names  of  the  towns,  in  which  their  parents 
respectively  reside,  is  to  say  my  Troy,  my  Albany,  etc.  These 
trifling  errors,  however,  disappear  after  being  a  few  times  pointed 
out  and  corrected. 

Prepositions  are  next  introduced.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have 
no  signs  for  this  part  of  speech,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
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principles  in  the  New-York  lostitution  to  use  no  signs  in  the 
school  roomi  which  are  not  employed  by  the  pupils  in  familiar 
conversation  among  (beroselves.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment,  provided  they  can  be  taught  to  use  these  connect- 
ives in  language  correctly.  The  method  at  present  pursued,  and 
which  has  been  attended  with  marked  success,  is  to  lead  the  pu- 
pil from  an  induction  of  repeated  and  well  selected  instances,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  proper  meaning  and  employment  of  this  new 
class  of  words,  and  afterwards  to  trust  to  his  owu  judgment  for 
their  proper  use. 

After  the  exercises  on  the  prepositions  have  been  continued  a 
sufiScient  time,  for  the  clasa  to  discriminate  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy between  ihem,  the  instruction  in  the  nature  and  use  of 
intransitive  verbs  is  commenced.  At  first,  they  are  always 
united  to  prepositions,  which  are  thus  brought  into  constant  use, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  distinction  between  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs  is,  in  this  manner,  distinctly  presented.  In  a 
short  time,  the  two  classes  of  verbs  become  equally  familiar  to 
the  pupils,  and  they  use  each,  without  assistance,  with  equal  fa- 
cility and  correctness. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  the  instructor  should  make  a  few 
signs  in  conneclion  to  his  class,  which  literally  translated,  would 
be  represented  by  the  words,  dty^  off  there^  rail-carf  I,  and  in 
the  order  iu  which  they  are  here  presented.  The  class  would 
comprehend  the  idea  intended,  as  perfectly  as  the  teacher  himself, 
for  every  one  of  them  has  either  used  the  expression,  or  seen  it 
used,  |)erhap8,  a  hundred  times.  It  only  remains  to  be  reduced 
to  a  written  form.  They  instantly  turn  to  their  slates,  and  the 
perfect  sentence  is  soon  completed —  You  ride  in  a  rail-oar  to  the 
city.  The  more  intelligent  pupils  write  the  sentence  as  rapidly 
as  the  instructor  himself,  could  do  it.  To  accomplish  this,  how- 
ever, demands  a  total  inversion  of  the  order  in  which  the  idea 
occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mnte,  and  a  recurrence  to  princi- 
ples previously  communicated.    Before  the  sentence  can  be  writ- 
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ten,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  nominative  casf  |  the  verb  to 
1)6  used,  whether  it  is  transitive  or  intransitive ;  if  the  latter,  what 
preposition  is  required,  and  in  the  present  case,  what  preposition 
ia  to  be  connected  with  the  last  objective,  city.  Sometimes  these 
inquiries  are  made  by  the  instructor,  but  more  frequently  the 
class  are  left  to  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

In  this  way,  not  merely  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  but  his  judge- 
ment also,  is  called  into  active  and  constant  exercise.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  a  pupil,  who,  as  far  as  practicable,  habit- 
ually uses  his  own  judgment,  will  make  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  language,  than  one,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  rely  wholly  on  that  of  his  instructor. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  verb  to  be  has  not  been  mentioned,  in 
the  course,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given.  The  reason  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  used,  and  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
teach  it.  Its  many  and  complicated  uses,  both  grammatical  and 
metaphysical,  are  too  difficult  to  be  explained,  till  after  the  pupils 
have  acquired  more  strength  of  mind  and  fixedness  of  attention, 
than  they  possess  at  the  early  stages  of  instruction.  If  it  is  the 
first  verb  which  is  learned,  the  class  regard  it,  if  indeed  they  at* 
tach  any  meaning  to  it,  as  simply  expressive  of  assertion,  and 
when  other  verbs  have  beeii  acquired,  the  instructor  is  forced  to 
witness  such  sentences  as  "  a  man  is  whips  a  boy ;"  <<  a  gentle* 
man  is  goes  to  the  city,"  &c.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  so  uni- 
versal and  so  perplexing  to  the  teacher,  the  auxiliary  verb  b  not 
used  till  at  least  after  six  or  eight  months  of  instructbn. 

Adverbs^  the  next  class  of  words  with  which  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted,  are  always  presented  with  the  verbs  which 
they  qualify,  and  never  alone,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  not   . 
only  their  meanings  are  learned,  but  their  proper  position  in  a 
sentence. 

If)  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  class 
are  instructed  in  the  simple  past  and  future  tenses  of  the  verbs 
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which  they,  have  learned,  and  a  corresponding  list  of  adTerbs 
denoting  time,  and  are  able  to  use  them,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  facility  and  correctness,  the  course  of  instruction  inclu- 
ded wilhin  the  first  year  may  be  considered  as  finished.  During 
the  whole  time,  they  are  frequently  exercised  in  sentences  which 
express  negation ;  written  questions  are  put  to  them,  to  which 
they  are  required  to  return  a  written  answer :  often  the  instructor 
spells  but  a  single  word,  on  which,  as  a  theme,  they  are  left  to 
their  own  powers  to  construct  a  sentence. 

Some  easy  elementary  book  is  also  put  into  their  hands,  and 
made  to  a  certain  extent,  a  text  book,  though  without  being 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progressive  advancement  in  com. 
municating  the  difkulties  of  language,  marked  out  by  the 
teacher. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  report, 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  finally  accomplished.  The  task 
would  require  volumes.  Even  in  the  sketch  already  given,  a 
multitude  of  processes  have  necessarily  been  passed  over  in  si- 
lence, and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  course  remains  untouched. 
It  can  only  be  said  in  general  terms,  that,  adhering  steadily  to 
the  great  principles  which  have  been  adopted,  the  aUempt  is 
constantly  made  to  ascend  ''from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
from  the  sensible  to  the  abstract."* 

In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  language  thus  acquired  by 
the  pupils,  they  are  instructed  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  grammar.  These  last,  instead  of  being  communi- 
cated by  grammatical  rules,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  dull  and 
uninteresting  to  the  deaf  mute,  are  presented  under  a  visible  form. 
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by  meaoB  of  certain  fixed  characters,  which  stand  as  their  repre^ 
Bentatives.  Of  these,  an  account  was  given  in  the  last  report, 
i0?hich  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  them  here.  The 
vork  on  Geography  at  present  employed  in  the  Institution,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  which,  from  its  progressive  character, 
and  the  great  use  made  of  engravings  as  means  of  illustration, 
is  found  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

With  the  view  of  conveying  to  the  pupils  a  still  greater  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  of  kindling  in  their  minds  a  longing  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ages  past  and  present,  and 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  a  course  of  semi-weekly  lectures 
on  subjects  which  are  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  pupils,  has  been  continued  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  is  considered  as  forming  a  permanent  part  of  the 
system  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  enumerated  in 
the  two  previous  reports,  that  of  biography,  comprising  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  men,  has  during  the  past 
year  been  commenced. 

The  Board  by  no  means  claim,  that  the  system  and  processes 
of  instruction,  of  which  an  account  has  thus  been  submitted,  are 
at  length  absolutely  perfect.  They  are  fully  aware  that  perfec- 
tion, especially  in  the  difficult  art  of  education,  can  be  secured 
only  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  different  methods  em- 
ployed by  instructors,  and  a  comparison  of  their  respective  merits. 
And  while  they  cannot  reproach  themselves,  with  having  been 
inattentive  to  the  important  object,  of  putting  it  into  the  power  of 
their  teachers,  to  acquire  such  information,  and  to  make  these 
comparisons,  (as  will  more  fully  appear,  from  the  list  of  books  at 
present  in  their  possession,  herewith  submitted,)  they  feel,  that 
much  on  this  point  yet  remains  to  be  done.  They  purpose, 
therefore,  to  obtain  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  the  annual  reports 
of  foreign  Institutions,  but  likewise,  the  works  which  have  been 
or  which  may  be  issued  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries  on  the 
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labject  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  In  this  manner,  they  hope  that 
the  improvement  in  tlie  education  of  I  be  pupils  will  be  as  marked 
end  constant,  as  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  has  been  gen- 
erous and  distinguished. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  Presideni. 
H.  P.  PEET,  Secretary. 
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LIST    OF     PUPILS 
Jk  tke  New-Yark  InstUutum  for  the  wMtruaiou  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dee.  81,1884. 


STATE  PUPILS. 


FIRST   DISTRICT. 

MAMXS. 

Robert  Leeder^  -     - 
iEllen  Martin, 
James  McGowan,    - 
Franklin  Howell, 
Jeremiah  W.  Conklin, 
Nathan  M.  Totten, 
Frances  P.  Hammond, 
Charlotte  Howell, 
John  Thompson, 
Joeiah  Jones, 
Catharine  Conner,    - 
Andrew  Pierce 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

John  Larmer, 
Charles  Wcstcott, 
Abel  B.  Baker, 
Mary  M.  Crain,    - 
David  Bise, 
Maria  Emeigh, 
Joseph  H.  Smith, 
Elias  Johnson, 
Jerusha  Wiley, 
John  Benedict, 
Emeline  Banks, 
Rhoda  Worden,     - 
Tuber  Bentley, 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Betsey  Maruti^ 
Gilbert  C.  WTQamage, 
Eliza  Stewart, 
William  Rossman,    - 
Peter  Siver, 
Patrick  O'Brien, 
Abraham  Conklin, 
Frances  Qennet, » 
Susan  Bortle,   /'  - 
Laura  Williams, 
Ann  Maria  Mullen, 
Jacob  Lagrange, 
Mary  Dryer,  y 
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Aetc- Forife, 

Albany, 

Aew-xorAr, 

Brook-Haven, 

Huntington, 

do 
Afctr- For  Ar, 
Brook' Haven^ 
^eW'York, 

do 

do 

do 

J^amaroneck, 

Clarkson, 

^ewburgh, 

Phanalia, 

Aruterlitz, 

Woodstock, 

Warwick, 

IfewPaltz, 

Clinton^ 

Walton,      - 

do 
Neto-Paltz, 
Union  Vaie, 

Albany, 

J^TeW'York, 

Hillsdale, 

lAvingston, 

Guilderland, 

Troy,      - 

Coeymans, 

Albany, 

Coxsackie, 

Troy,     - 

Athens, 

J>rewScotland, 

OakHiU, 


Aew-Forfc 
Albany, 
^ew-York. 
Suffolk, 
do  X 

do 
J^eW'York. 
Suffolk. 
J>rew'York. 

do 

do 

do 

Westchester. 

Monroe, 

Orange, 

Chenango. 

Columbia. 

UUter. 

Orange. 

Ulster. 

Dutchess. 

Delaioare. 

do 
UUter. 
Dutchess. 

Albany, 

J^ew'York. 

Columbia. 

do 
Albany. 
Rcnsselear. 
Albany, 

do 
Crreme. 
Rensselaer. 
Greene. 
Albany. 
Greens, 
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FOURTH   DISTRICT, 


Joel  J.  Strong, 
Jonathan  Vanscoj, 
Ira  Lewis, 
Robert  Cummings, 
William  P.  Phinney, 
George  Steele, 
Mary  Jane  Smith,     - 
Catharine  White, 
William  Varino, 
Joseph  H.  Perrigo, 
Eleanor  Reed, 
Martha  Sweet,  /  - 
Joanna  Perrigo,^ 

FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Daniel  Johnson,    - 
Ann  Reeves, 
Isaac  Bragg, 
John  H.  Atkins, 
Eliza  Ann  Cornell, 
Timothy  Rckering,  - 
Lydia  A.  Atwater, 
Sarah  E.  Griswoldf  - 
James  A.  Watterson, 
Miranda  Chapin, 
Marcus  Whitney, 
Alonzo  Lum,    - 
Mary  Holt,  / 

SIXTH    DISTRICT. 

Monica  Richards, 
Anson  F.  Paige,    - 
Jason  Vanscoy, 
Lovinus  B.Taylor, 
Mary  Ann  Dickinson, 
Juliette  Dickinson, 
Hiram  T.  Lockwood, 
Jane  Arnold, 
Elnora  Brockway,    - 
Harriet  Denton,     - 
Susan  Wescott, 
Sophia  Main, 

SEVENTH    DISTRICT, 

Jane  Vanscoy, 
Rosetta  Crocker, 
Lucien  D.  Wood, 
Martha  Lamperson, 
Charlotte  A.  Reed,    - 


Malone, 
ChreenviUe, 
Preston,     - 
Putnam^ 
Champlainf 
J\fooer8^ 
De  KM, 
Plaltsburgh,' 

do 
Mhany, 
Argyle,       - 
•Aforeatf, 
Albany, 

Olaelic, 

J^TeW'York, 

Watertown, 

Troy,     . 

Busti, 

Chaieaugay, 

do 
Vtica, 
Vernon, 
Rutland, 
Henderson, 
EUisburgh, 
lAttU'FaUs, 

Parma, 
Owego, 
CrreenvtUe, 
Harpersfield, 
Westchester, 
do       ' 
ColesviUe, 
Tyrone, 
CortUmdoilU, 
^ewfield, 
Ithaca, 
Norwich, 

GreenviUe, 
Oyster  Bay, 
Auburn, 
Huntington, 
Sodus, 


Franklin. 

Greene, 

Chenango, 

Washington. 

Clinton. 

do 
St.  Lawrence. 
Clinton, 
do 
Albany. 

Saratoga. 
Albany. 

Chenango. 

J^TeW'York. 

Jefferson. 

Rensselaer. 

Chautauque. 

Franklin. 

do 
Oneida. 

do 
Jefferson. 

do 

do 
Herkimer. 

Monroe. 

Tioga. 

Greene. 

Delaware. 

Westchester. 

do 
Broome. 
Steuben* ' 
Cortland. 
Tompkins. 

do 
Chenango. 

Greene. 

Queens. 

Cayus^a. 

Suffolk. 

Wayne. 
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Isaac  Garrett, 
Ljjmac  Husted, 

EIGHTH    DISTRICT. 

Hansom  Driscall, 
Thomas  Wilson, 
Jane  Milhench, 
Ernery  Munger, 
Margaret  Karnes, 
Harriet  N.  Smith,     - 
Louis  Barrj, 
James  Day, 
Cornelius  H.  Reynolds, 
Phebe  Osbom, 
John  W.  Oliphant, 


fViUiamson, 
Ma$tUu8, 

Greene^ 

Portland^ 

JVeir- For^, 

Warsaw^ 

Leicester, 

Pomfret,     - 

Gates, 

Chreece, 

Belfast, 

CastiU,       . 

Lockpari, 


Wayne. 
Onondaga, 

Chenango. 
Chautauque. 
JYete-York. 
Genesee. 
Livingston. 
Chautauque, 
Monroe, 
do 
Alleghany. 
Genesee. 
JYiagara. 


FUPILS   SUPPORTED   BT   THE   SUPERVISORS  OF   THE   COUNTY  OF 
NEW-YORK. 

George  W.  Swan,     ^eiv-York.     Louisa  Young, 


John  Shotwell,  do 

Timothy  D.  Townsend,  do 
Carohne  Bennet,  do 

Francis  McCommisky,    do 
Harriet  C.  Gamage,        do 


Mary  Trainer, 
Sarah  E.  Wayland, 
Mary  A.  Wayland, 
Nicholas  Farrel, 


JYeW'York. 
do 
do 
do 
do 


PUPIL     SUPPORTED    BY   THE    COMMISSIONERS   OP     THE   ALMS-HOUSE. 

Mary  Ann  Laubscher,    JYewYork. 

PUPILS   SUPPORTED    BY   THE    LEGISLATURE   OF   NEW-JERSEY. 


Hannah  Webster, 

PlainfieU, 

Middlesex. 

James  Noe, 

-     Perth  Amboy, 

do 

Elizabeth  Williams,      - 

Orange,     - 

Essex. 

Elizabeth  Harrison, 

do 

do 

Catharine  S.  Rogersu^  - 

Cedar  Creek,      - 

Monmouth. 

Sarah  Stelle,             • 

•     Brunsteick,      - 

Middlesex. 

Margaret  Tice,/  - 

PUPILS    SU^ORTED   BY 

Patterson, 

Middlesex. 

THE   NEW-YORK   FEMALE   A8SOCIATIO 

WAHBt. 

TOWN. 

COCWTY. 

Daniel  Lafferty, 

'    Mamaroneek, 

Westche^er. 

James  Oliver  Clark, 

Jersey  City, 

Bergen. 

Emily  Vandell, 

'     Staten  Island, 

PAY   PUPILS. 

WAMWi 

^vwn. 

OOOMTT. 

John  Toohey, 

Ann  Maria  Mabbett, 

J^ew^York, 

JVetF-For*. 

Washington, 

Duichess. 

TsabeUa  Wilson, 

J^Tewburgh, 

Orange. 

Alexander  McDugald, 

-     FayettmnUe,    - 

Moore,  JV.  C. 

Eunice  A.  Ivei&r    - 
Nathaniel  H:  Wilson, 

JVet06erfi, 

JV:  Carolina. 

Portsmouth,    • 

Virginia. 

Jane  Latham, 

York,         .        . 

Upper  Canada. 

Josei^  King  Wilson, 

5 

JVete-Jcrtey. 

imHMZ. 


EUabeth  Browey 
Imac  Benadiet,    ^    - 
Elizabeth  Budd/ 
George  W.  Citopbell, 
Ann  Sharp, 
Ralph  Adams, 
Imac  L.  VaDdeoburgh, 
Valentine  Reljea, 
Cornelia  Reljea, 
Mary  Jane  Dafia, 
Catharine  Laaber, 

PUMLt   SUPFOETBD    BT   THE   IHSTITUTIOlf. 


PuUtnom, 

•    J^Mt-Tai*,     . 

JVew-Forft. 

do      • 

do 

CImnFmttn, 

(Htgo. 

Bottom, 

Jeffenon. 
Mamm. 

UUtenilU,      • 

VlHtr. 

do 

do 

Gmmm, 

OiUario. 

•    Rtdkook, 

•    IhiUlu$$. 

Elisabeth  Laffertj,  Mwmaroneek,  We9Uk$9Ur. 

PUFILt    tUPPORTEO   BT   THE     eUPBRVItOBS   OF   DUTCHBU    COUHTT. 


Buean  Laky  Wa$IUi^ta%t  IhUeke$$. 

Number  returned  to  the  Legislature,  Dec.,  81,  1838,  -        134 

Admitted  in  1834,  •  -  -  •  -  21 

155 
DismiMedinl834,  -  -  -  •  -  18 

Remaining  in  the  Institution,  December  81, 1834,  137 


HO.  2. 


NBm^Yrrk  Iu9tktdmifora»  hutneiitmaf  tke  Ihtfmad  Dtamk,  m  meemmlamrmi 
woUk  At  THumnftfram  Jmmn^  \U,  1884,  to  Jmnrnfff  IM^  1836. 

BxraiiDiTUEBS  IM  1834. 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  January  1, 1834,  ^7  38 
Paid  alterations  and  improvemento  in  main  building  and 

work-shops,  -  -  .  .  8,317  33 
'^   superintendence,  steward,  gaideii,  shoemaker  and 

servimts,            ....  6,894  83 

"    groceries  and  provisions,          -            -           -  5,378  45 

"    fuel  and  light, 964  99 

**    table  linen,  furniture,  beds,  bedding,  crockery,  and 

stoves,  .....  897  09 
"    dry  goods  for  clothing  pupils,  and  cash  advanced 

pupils,               .....  543  03 

"    leather  and  findings  for  shoe  shop,        -  477  59 

"    stable  account,  cart,  cow,  and  smith's  work,           -  415  81 

"    hard  and  soft  soap,  and  labor  for  washing,        -  378  88 

"    medicine  and  professional  attendance,                     -  873  86 

Carried  forward, 


kntnt>tx. 


d9 


Brought  forward, 
Paid  expenses  of  delegatum  to  Albaoj,  and  traveling  on 

account  of  pupils,  ....        276  13 

^    printing  annual  report  and  observations,  and  views 

ofbmiding,        .....        256  81 
•*    Insurance,       -  -  -  -  -  163  75 

'<   rent  to  corporation  of  New- York,  and  rent  of  bush 

lot, 150  00 

**   books,  slates,  stationary,  carriage  hire,  postage  and 

advertising,  -  ...  .  igo  85 

garden,  manure,  tools  and  seeds,    -  -  -  23  08 

tools  for  cabinet  shop,  -  -  -  25  00 


'RtcEiFTs  m  1834. 

EVom  Comptroller  for  State  pupils, 

"  do  per  act,  3d  Apdlt  1834, 

"    pay  pupils,  ... 

^    Supervisors  of  New-Tork,  by  City  Comptroller 

county  pupils,  ... 

"    Treasurer  State  New  Jersey,  for  State  pupils, 
^    Regents  of  the  University,  Statoof  New-Y<vk, 
"    Life  subscriptions  and  donations, 
^    New-York  Female  Association, 
**    clothing  furnished  pupils, 
**    board  of  workmen, 
**    proceeds  of  ^^arden  and  place, 
^    mterest  on  money  loaned, 
^    sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  shoe  shop, 
"    over  draught  of  executive  committee, 
^    legacy  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Stanford,  D.  D., 
^    sales  of  Obs.  on  the  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
"      do       Elementary  Exereises, 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer, 


$24,927  40 

$12,269  16 

6,000  00 

1,727  60 

for 

1,430  00 

931  42 

613  69 

455  18 

-   300  00 

274  19 

-   229  37 

222  81 

-   140  00 

135  09 

-   100  00 

80  00 

13  00 

6  00 

1,050  04 

$24,927  40 


1835.  Jan.  1.  To  balance  due  the  Treasurer  this  day,        $1,050  04 


The  above  account  has  been  examined  by  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  found  to  be  correct 

a  L.  WOOLLEY,  CAotmum. 
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LIST  OF  LIFB  •UMCRIBBM  BT  TBB  PATMB9T  OF  $80  AND  VrWAKP*. 


Richard  Varick,  $800 

Elbert  AoderBon,  .    800 

P;  A.  Jay  dt  C.  D.  CoUen,  195  00  Samuel 


00 
00 


John  Murray,  Jr.  50 

Joho  Furguaoo,  50 

OarritHyer  :      50 

John  P.  Durand,      •  50 

Peter  Sharpe,  .      30 

Joha  Fleming,  30 

JohnSlidell,  .      30 

Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  50 

George  Warner  80 

Mrs.  George  Warner,  80 

Mathew  Ckrkaon,  50 

Divie  Bethune,  30 

Stephen  Allen,  50 

Leonard  Kipp,  30 

Anthony  Stecnback,  .      80 
Bov.  Mr.  Woodhull,  Brook- 

lyn,  .      80 

ReF.  James  Mibor,  80 

John  T.  Irving,  .      80 

Samuel  B.  Romainei  80 

James  L.  Bell,    .  80 

Thomas  Gibbons,    .  80 

Jonas  Mapes,     .  80 

James  Smith,  80 

Qulian  C.  Verplanck,  .      80 

Jedediah  Olcott,       .  80 

John  Rogers,     .  80 

Samuel  Akerly,       •  80 

Joseph  Blackwell,  80 

Joshua  Brookes,       .  80 

Sylvanus  Miller,  •      80 

Mrs.  Dr.  McKnight,  80 

Curtis  Bolton,  60 

Timothy  Hedges,     .  80 

Phillip  Hone,     .  50 

B.  L.  Woolley,  80 

R.C.  Cornell,    .  .      80 

H.  P.  Peet,              .  30 

JohnOothout,   .  80 

Canied  up. 


00 


Brought  up, 

A.  Greele, 

riowner, 

Charles  Wayland,    . 
00  James  Know, 
00  Thomas  H.  Faile,    . 
00  Wm.  M.  Halstead, 
00  Siks  Brown, 
00  Moses  Allen,     . 

Robert  D.  Weeks,    . 

Charles  L.  Livingston,  . 

Heman  Averill, 

Joseph  Walker,  • 

00  Samuel  Hicks, 

JohnR-WUlis, 

Robert  Mintum, 

Rufus  L.  Lord, 

Heniy  I.  Wyckoff,  . 

Jasper  Coming,  ; 

R.  H.  Nevins, 

George  P.  Shipnmn, 
L.  Joseph, 
00  Moses  Henriques, 
00  John  Ward, 
00  Walter  Bicker, 

Christopher  Wolfe,  . 

Samuel  W.  Benedict,     . 
00  Shepherd  Knapp,     . 
00  Lewis  Peymore, 
00  William  L.  Stone,    . 
OolWm.  B.  BoUes, 

Wm.  Kelley, 

Samuel  Thompson, 
00|james  Douglas,  of  Caven, 
Scotland, 

Gabriel  Wisner, 

Obadiah  Holmes, 
00  Charles  Waidell,      . 

Peter  S.  Titus, 

Townsond  Harris,    . 

P.  BoUes, 
00  George  S.  Robbins, 


80  00 
SO  00 
30  00 
80  00 
60  00 
80  00 
30  00 
80  00 
80  00 
50  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
80  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
80  00 
30  00 
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DONATIONS. 

From  Lucius  F^eld,  contribution  at  Troj  after  a  public  exhibition 
in  Rev.  Mr.  Beman's  church, 
"     Cvrenius  Beers,  New- York, 
''    The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"    Alva  Bishop,  Conwangus,  Cattaraugus  County, 
"    A  stranger,       .... 
"do  ... 

"  do  .  .  .  . 

M    Yincent  M.  Halsej,  Seneca  Falls, 


19 

38 

15 

00 

10 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

76 

1 

00 

$53 

13 

"    Professor  Nathaniel  Moore,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  a  box  of 
Minerals. 


HO.  3. 

DONATIONS 
CfBodkM  to  the  Librofji  qftk»  N§wYark  LutUuiioufor  the 
From  D.  AppUion  4*  Co., 

Guatemala  in  1827  and  1828, 
Signsof  the  times, 
Sprague's  lectures  on  revivals, 
Memoir  of  Thomason, 
History  of  the  Jews, 
Chronology  and  Statistics, 
Text-Book  of  Popery, 
Ivimey's  life  of  Milton, 
Life  of  Galileo, 
Gospel  Seeds, 

Thornton's  Youth  Admonished, 
life  of  Adam  Clarke, 
Mason's  Church  History, 
Button's  Book  of  Nature, 

From  the  American  Traci  Socte/y, 
One  set  bound  volumes  of  l^iucts, 
Boatswain's  Mate, 
Baxter's  Saints  Rest, 
Dodridge's  Rise  and  Progress 
life  of  Bramard, 
Rlgrim's  Progress, 
Persuasives  to  early  piety, 
Family  Hymns, 
Edwards  on  the  affections, 
Allein's  Alarm, 


No.  Vob. 

1 

a 


—16 
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Baxtex's  can, 

Dying  Thoughti, 

Keith  on  the  Prophecies, 

Life  of  Kilptn, 

Easays  to  do  good,       ... 

Flavel  on  keeping  the  heart, 

Beecher's  Sermons  on  Intemperance, 

Oallaudet's  History  of  Jonah, 

«<  Child's  Book  on  Repentance, 

Abbot's  Mother  at  Home, 
Daily  Expositor,  ... 


1 
1 
1 
1 

I 
1 
I 

I 
1 

1 
I 


Fhnn  WUUam  B.  BolUt, 

Dunlap's  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 

Schoolcraft's  Discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  BfisHSsippi, 

TaykNf's  District  School, 

FYom  William  Jaek$onf 

Penny  Magazine,        ..... 


From  Smuud  Wood  ^  iSons, 

Choice  Emblems, 
Early  rising, 
Child's  Museum, 


3 
1 
1 

—  4 


1 

1 

I 

—  3 


From  WUUam  L.  Stone^ 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosoj^cal  Sodety,  VolIII.  1 
Ostrander's  Astronomy,  .  .  .  .        i 

Family  Magazine,  Vol.  1.  -  -  -  1 

CuiiePs  Animal  Kingdom,  -  •  •        1 

Bicherand's  Physiology,  ...  i 


Re-publication  of  the  duarterly,  Edinburgh, 
Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews. 
Father's  and  Young  Men's  Magazine. 
The  Calumet.  . 

Cyclopesdia  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 
American  Advocate  of  peace. 
• 
From  Leon  Vaytse^ 

Daniel  Ueber  taubetummen-und  blinden-Bildung, 
Paulmier.  Le  Sourd-Muet, 
Laurent  Exercices  de  Grammaire  ^16mentaire, 
'*  Memoire  sur  reducation  des  sourds-muets, 


—  6 


8 

1 
I 
1 


Des  divers  moyens  de  communication  a  I'usage  des 
sourds-muets,         -  •  .  .        ] 

Le  pande  rendre  aux  sourds-muets,  etc  1 


APPKNDIZ.  4S 

BeUan.  EducatioD  des  Bounk-muets,  etc.         -  -        1 

ly Astros.  Catechisme  des  sourds-muets,  -  -        1 

Deleau.  Expose  d'une  nouvelle  dactjlologie,  alphabetique  et 
sjllabique,  -  ....         i 

Ricbardin.  Reflexions  et  citations  sur  I'etat  moral  des  souxda- 
muets  sans  instruction,  &c.  -  -  •        1 

Barnes'  questions  on  the  New-Testament,         •  -        1 

New- York  Expositor,  2  copies,  -  -  -2 

Murray's  Grammar,  3  copies,  •  .  .        3 

Child's  Arithmetic,  2  copies,     .  •  •  -        2 

Original  moral  tales,    -  -  -  -  •        2 

Child's  Expositor,        ...  -  -        1 

—24 
From  Humas  Allen, 

Family  Magazine.       .  -  .  -  -        1 

From  the  Editors  of  the  New- York  Gazette,  their  paper. 
"        "  «*      Mercantile  Advertiser,    " 

"        «  .»*      New- York  American,     " 

"        "  "      Commercial  Advertiser,  " 

"        "  "      Evening  Star,  " 

"        "  "      Badgers  Weekly  Messenger,  their  paper. 


K0.4. 

CATALOGUE 
O/BookMcm  Dtqf-MMB  Jhsffwfion,  in  the  Lihrarff  rfAe  Nn^-York  JmUMotL 

I.   FRENCH. 

1.  BEBIAN.  L'art  d'enseigner  k  parler  auz  sourds-muets  de  nais* 
sance :  Par  M.  I'Abb^  de  L'Epbb  ;  augment^  de  notes  explicatives 
et  d'un  avant-propos,  par  M.  I'Abb^  Sioard  :  pr^^d^  de  I'^loge 
historique  de  M.  I'AbM  de  L'Ep6e.     Pom,. 1820.     8vo.  pp.  113. 

2.  .  Mimographie,  ou  essai  d'6criture  roimique  propre  i,  i€gur 
lariaer  le  langage  des  sourds-muets.    Paris,  1825.    8vo.  pp.  42. 

3.   .  Journal  de  I'instruction  des  sourds-muets,  et  des  aveugles : 

Redig6  par  M.  Bbbian.     Parisy  1826.     12mo.  pp.  430. 

4.  .  Manuel  d'enseignement  pratique  des  sourds-muets :  Par 
M.  Bbbian,  ancien  censeur  des  6tudes  do  I'institution  royale  des 
sourds-muetB  de  Paris,  etc.  Ouvrage  adopt6  et  publi6  par  le  con- 
seil  d'administration  de  I'institution  royale  des  sourds-muets ;  ac- 
compagn6  de  planches.  Paris^  1827.  2  vols.  1st  vol.  4to.  pp. 
204 ;  2nd  vol.  8vo.  pp.  371. 

5.  ...  Education  des  sourds-muets,  mise  a  la  port6e  des  institu- 
teurs  primaires  et  de  tous  les  parents :  Cours  d'instruction  616men- 
taire  dans  une  suite  d'exercices  gradues,  expliqu6s  par  des  figures. 
1"  Partie— Principes.     PartM,  1831.     pp.  88. 

6.  BERJAUD.  Examen  critique  de  cette  question :  "  Dctos  T^tat 
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actuel  dm  sciences  m^dkales,  peut  on  rendre  I'oute  et  la  pude 
auz  souida-mueU  de  naissance?"  Par  Jban-Baptmte-Majuk 
BsiuAtrD,  Docteiir  en  M6decine.    Port*,  1827.  1  vol.  4to.  pp.  49. 

7.  D^ASTROS.  Cat^chisme  des  sourds-mueta  qui  ne  savent  pas 
lire:  Par  Monseigneur  D^Abtros,  Archev4que  de  ToulouBe. 
Paris^  1830.     1  vol.  4to.  pp.  83. 

8.  DEQERANDO.  De  T^ucation  dea  souids-mueU  de  naiasance: 
Par  M.  Dbgeran DO,  Membre  de  rinstitut  de  France,  Admiois- 
trateur  de  rinstitut '  Royal  des  Bouids-Muets,  etc.  etc.  Pom 
1827.     2  vols.     8vo.  pp.  592,  668. 

9.  DELEAU.  M^moire  sur  la  perforation  de  la  membrane  de  tym- 
pui:  Par  Dbleau  le  jeune.    ParU,  1822.    8vo.  pp.  183. 

10. .  L'ouie  et  la  parole  rendues  i  Honors  Tr6zel,  sourd-muet 

de  naissance ;  pr6c6d6  d'un  rapport  fidt  k  TAcad^mie  des  Scien- 
ces :  Par  le  Docteur  Dxlbau  jeune.  Paritf  1825.  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  62. 

11.  .  Portrait  et  &c  simile  de  T^criture  d*un  jeune  sourd-muet 

de  naissance,  qui  a  recouvr6  Toule  et  la  parole  par  les  soins  du 
Docteur  Dblbau  jeune,  Membre  de  rAcad^mio  Rojale  de  Mede- 
cine  de  Madrid,  etc.     Parity  1825.     8vo.  pp.  4. 

12. — .  Sur  le  cath^tensme  de  la  trompe  d'eiistache,  et  sur  les 

experiences  de  M.  Itard  ;  m^moire  qui  d^montre  de  I'uiilit^  de 
I'air  atmosph^rique  dans  le  traitement  de  diverses  especes  de  sur- 
dity :  Par  le  Docteur  Dblbau  jeune.  PariSf  1828.  1  voL  8vo 
pp.  29. 

13. .  Refutation  des  assertions  de  M.  Itard  sur  le  traitement 

des  sourds-muets,  sur  Ic  perfectionment  de  Toule,  et  sur  Tetude  du 
langage  par16 :  Par  le  I>octeur  Dbleau  jeune.     8vo.  pp.  20. 

14. .  Rapport  address^  au]K  membres  de  radminisiiaiion  des 

hospices  de  Paris :  Par  le  Docteur  Dbleau  jeune,  M6decin  do 
THospice  des  Orphelins  pour  le  traitement  des  maladies  de  Toreille. 
Poru,  1829.     8vo.  pp.  11. 

16. -.  Extrait  d'un  ouvrage  inWit,  intitule  "  Traitement  des 

maladies  de  Toreille  moyenne  qui  engendrent  la  suidite ;''  pr€c€d6 
de  rapports  4  TAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences.  Pom,  1830.  1 
vol.  8vo.  pp.  143. 

16. — ,  Exposed  d'une  nouvelle  dactylologie  alpbab^tique  et 

syllabiqne,  indispensable  aux  peraonnes  qui  veulent  commenccr 
Tinstruction  des  sourds-mueu :  M^moire  lu-  ii  TAcad^mie  des  Sci- 
ences de  Paris  le  14  D6cembre  1829.     CanUnxgy,  1833.     8vo. 

17.  DE  L'EPIIe.  Institution  des  sourds  et  muets,  ou  recueil  des  ex- 
ercices  soutenus  par  les  sourds  et  muets  pendant  les  ann^es  177], 
2,  3  et  4 ;  avec  les  lettres  qui  ont  accompagn^  les  programmes  de' 
chacun  de  ces  exercices.     Paris,  1774.     12mo.  pp.  104. 

18. .  Institution  des  sourds  et  muets  par  la  voie  des  signes 

m4thodiques ;  ouvrage  qui  contient  le  projet  dWe  langue  univer- 
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selle,  par  rentramise  des  signes  naturek  asBujettis  4  une  m^thode. 
Paris^  1776.     12mo.  pp.  360. 

19.  .  La  veritable  maniere  d'instruire  les  sourds  et  muets,  con- 
firmee par  une  longue  experience.    Paria,  1784.     12nio.  pp.  343. 

20.  DESCHAMPS.  Cours  elementaire  d'education  des  sourds  et 
mueta :  Par  M.  VAhh6  Dbschamps,  Chapelain  de  TEglise  d'Or- 
16an8.  Suivi  d'une  dissertation  sur  la  parole,  traduite  du  latin  de 
Jean-Comrad  Ammam,  M6decin  d' Amsterdam :  Par  M.  Beauvais 
DE  Preau,  Docteur  en  M^decin  i  Orleans.  Paris,  1779.  12mo. 
pp.  362. 

21. .  De  la  maniere  de  supplier  aux  oreilles  par  les  yeux, 

pour  servir  de  suite  au  Cours  elementaire  d'education  des  sourds 
et  muets,  par  M.  TAbbe  Deschamps,  Chapelain  de  TEglise  d'Or- 
leans,  Instituteur  des  Sourds  et  Muets.  PariSj  1783.  12mo: 
pp.97. 

22.  HOFFBAUER.  Medecine  legale  relative  aux  alienes  et  aux 
aourds-muets,  ou  les  lois  appiiquees  aux  desordres  de  Tintelligence : 
Par  J.  C.  HoFFBAUER,  Docteur  en  Droit  el  en  Philosophie,  Pro- 
fesseur  k  I'Universite  de  Halle.  Traduit  de  I'allemand,  sur  la  der- 
niere  edition :  Par  A.  M.  Chambetson,  Docteur  en  Medecine  de 
la  FacuUe  de  Paris,  etc.  Avec  des  notes  par  MM.  Esquirol  et 
Itard.     Paris,  1827.     8vo.  pp.  388. 

23.  ITARD.  Rapport  fait  k  son  excellence  le  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur, 
sur  les  nouveaux  developpemens  et  Fetal  actuel  du  sauvage  de 
l'Avc3^on:  Par  E.  M.  Itard,  Docteur  en  Medecine,  Medecin 
de  rinstitution  imperiale  des  sourds-muets.  Paris,  1807.  8va 
pp.  91. 

24.  .  Traiie  des  maladies  de  roreiUe  et  de  raudition :  Par  I. 
M.  G.  Itard.     Paris,  1821.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  396,  622. 

26. .  Premiere  rapport  au  conseil  d'administration  de  Tlnstxtu- 

tion  royale  des  sourds-muets,  sur  divers  traitemens  tentes  centre 
la  surdimutite  congeniale  et  accidenleUe :  Par  M.  Itard,  Medecin 
des  Sourds-Muets. 

26.  ■  Deuxieme  rapport,  etc.    8vo.  pp.  12. 

27. r.  Troisieme  rappon,  e  c.    8vo.  pp.  11. 

28. .  Premiere,  deuxieme  et  troisieoie  lellre  au  rdacteur  du 

Qlobe,  sur  les  sourds-muets  qui  entendent  et  qui  parlent.  1826. 
4to.  pp.  16. 

29. .  Observations  sur  les  comets  acoust.ques.     Paris,  1829. 

8vo.  pp.  14. 

30.  JAMET.  Memoires  sur  Finstruction  d&4  sourds-mnets.  Premier 
memoire  qui  a  ete  lu  dans  la  seance  publique  de  FAcademie  roy- 
ale  des  sciences,  arts  et  beUes-lettres  de  la  ville  de  Caen :  Par  M. 
FAbbe  Jamet,  Recteur  de  FAcadlsmie  de  Caen,  Instituteur  des 
Sourds-mueti>,  etc.     Seconde  edition.     Caen,  1824.     8vo.  pp.  96. 

81.  LAURENT.  Exercices  de  grammaire  elementaire,  pour  servir  k 
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rinstrucdon  d'lm  jeuDfi  aourd^uel :  Pu  Aip.  L**»    Bbt«,  1885. 

12ino.  pp.  181. 
22.  ■  La  parde  rendue  aux  ■ouida-muets,  ou  eesai  sur  VeOr 

seignement  m^thodique  de  I'articulaticm  de  la  vcnz :  Ptur  M.  Alp. 

Laurknt,  de  Bkrifl.     ParU^  1831.    8vo.  pp.  127. 
98.  ..  M^maire  sur  I'edacation  des  sourds-muete.    A  MM.  lea 

mexnbres  du  cooBeil  d'administTation  de  FinBtitution  rojale  des 

■ourda-muetB  de  Paris:  Par  Alp.  Laurknt.    Blma^  1882.    6vo. 

pp.  30. 
84. .  Des  divers  moyens  de  communication  k  Fosage  des 

sourds-muets,  et  particiili^rement  de  la  parole :  Par  M.  Alp.  Lao* 

RBNT  de  Bkns,  de  la  SociM  des  sdenees  et  des  letties  de  Bloisy 

etc.    BhUf  1833.    8vo.  pp.  20. 
8&  MOREL:  Notice  biographique  sur  F AbM  de  L'Ertte :  Pto  M. 

E.  Morel,  Professeur  i  FInstitution  royale  des  sourds^nuels  de 

Paris.    Ports,  1838.    8vo.  pp.  15. 
B6^  MASSIEU.  Nomenclature  ou  tableau  g^n^ral  des  noms,  des  ad- 

jectives6  nonciatifo,  actife  et  passife,  et  dee  autres  mots  de  la  langue 

fran^se,  etc.:  Par  Jban  Massibo,  Sourd-muet  de  naissance, 

Premier  R6p6titeur  de  FInstitution.    Porit,  1806.   12mo.  pp.  404. 

37.  MONTAIQNE.  Recherches  sur  les  connoisBances  intellectuelles 
des  sourds-muets,  consid^r^s  par  rapport  iL  Fadministration  des 
saciamens:  Par  M.  FAbbe  Montaionb,  Ancien  Aumdoier  de 
FInstitution  royale  des  sourds  muets  de  Paris.  Pons,  1818.  8vo. 
pp.  81. 

38.  PAULMIER.  Le  sourd-muet  civilis^,  ou  coup-d'fleil  sur  I'instruc- 
tion  des  sourds-muets.  Seconde  Edition.  Par  L.  P.  PAtiLBiiBR, 
E26ve  et  collaborateur  de  M.  F  Abb6  Sicard,  Instituteur  des  souids- 
muets  de  naissance.    Paris,  1820.     12mo.  pp.  223. 

-39. .  Aper^u  du  plan  d'Mucatkm  des  sourds-muets :  Preeenti 

k  Messieurs  les  AdminiBtrateurs  de  FInstitution  rojale  des  sourds- 
muets  de  naissance.     Ports,  1821.    (8vo.  pp.  30. 

40. .  Le  Sourd-muet :  Par  L.  P.  Paulm ibr.  lYcnridme  Edi- 
tion. Revue,  coiTig6e  et  considerablement  augment^e.  Piiru, 
1834.     8vo.  pp.  484. 

41.  PIROUX.  M^moire  a  M.  Lb  Mairb,  et  k  MM.  les  raemfares  du 
eonsoil  municipal  de  la  vilie  de  Nancy,  pour  les  engager  i  ibnder 
un  institut  de  sourds-muets :  Par  M.  Piroux,  Ellve  de  FEcole 
normale  cr66e  au  sein  de  FInstitut  royal  des  sourds-muets  de  Pftris, 
etc.     JVottcy,  1827.     8vo.  pp.  15. 

42.  -.-*_.'  Le  vocabulaire  des  sourds-muets,  (partieiconogxapbique.) 
Premiere  livraison,  contenant  600  noms  appellatib  de  la  ksgue 
usuelle,  interpr6t6s  par  un  pareil  nombre  de  figures  correspon- 
dantes:  ParM.  Piroux,  Directeur  de  FInstitut  des  sovrdspmuets 
de  Nancy,  Membre  de  plusieun  sooi6t6s  savantes.  JVmejf,  1830. 
8vo.  pp.  116. 


^9.'  '  Th^rio  philoiopbique  da  Feaseignemeot  dea  souide- 

muets,  etc.     JYancy  et  Paris^  1831.    8vo.  pp.  24, 

4^4. .  InstitutdesSourds-muetsdeNaney.  ProBpectus.  Ntmey^ 

1832.     8vo.  pp.  14. 

45. .  OrgaDization,  situation  et  m^thode  de  Tlnstitut  des  SourdB- 

muets  de  Nancy.  Par  M.  Pirouz,  fondateur  et  directeur  de 
cet  ^tablissement,  etc.    Park  et  JWincy,  1834.    4to.  pp.  50. 

46.  REGOING.  Syllabaire  dactjlologique,  ou  tableau  d'une  langue 
manuelle  k  Pusage  des  sourds-muets.    Paris,  1823.    4to.  pp.  182. 

47. .  Le  sourd-muet  entendant  par  les  veuxj  ou  triple  moyen 

dc  communication  avec  ces  infortun^s,  par  des  proc^d^s  abbrevia- 
tiia  de  l'6criture  ;  suivi  d'un  projet  d'imprimerie  sjUabique :  Par  le 
Pdre  d'un  sourd-muet.    ParU,  1829.    4to.  pp.  130. 

48.  RICHARDIN.  Reflexions  et  citations  sur  i'etat  moral  des  sourds- 
muets  sans  instruction,  sur  celui  des  sourds-muets  qu*on  instruit, 
et  sur  les  methodes  en  usage  4  Paris  et  k  Nancj  ;  suiv^s  d'un 
expos4  succinct  de  la  dactylologie  ou  mojen  d'apprendre  h,  conver- 
ser  i  I'aide  de  Talphabet  manual,  d'une  petite  histoire  de  I'Abb^  de 
V  £p6e.  et  d'une  notice  sur  I'enfance  du  sourd-muet  Massieu. 
Par  C.  J.  Rich ARDiN,  Professeur  sourd-muet  i  Tlnstitut  des  sourds- 
muets  de  Nancy.     Pari$  et  J^ancy^  1834.     8vo.  pp.  56. 

49.  SICARD.  Cours  d'instruction  d'un  sourd-muet  de  naiasance,  et 
qui  peut  6tre  utile  iL  l'6ducation  de  ceux  qui  entendent  et  qui  par- 
lent.  Avec  figures  et  tableaux.  Par  Roch-Ambroibb  Sicard, 
Directeur  de  llnstitution  des  sourds-muets  de  naissance,  Membre 
de  i'lnstitut  national  de  France,  etc.  0econde  Edition.  Parti  et 
LandreSj  1803.     8vo.  pp.  488. 

50. .  Signes  des  mots,  conBtd^^s  sous  le  rapport  de  la  syntaxe ; 

i  I'usage  des  sourds-muets :  Par  M.  TAbb^  Sicard,  Pirecteur  de 

rinstitutbn  imp^riale  des  sourds-muets,  etc.    Paris,  1808.    8vo. 

pp.  64. 
51. .  £16mens  de  grammaire  g6n6rale,  appliques  i  la  langue 

fran^aise.     Troisidme  Edition.    Pom,  1808.    2  vols.  8vo.    pp. 

540,  551. 

52.  ■  Th6orie  des  signes,  ou  introduction  ft  Petude  des  langucK, 
oil  le  Bens  des  mots,  au  lieu  d'etre  d6fini,  est  mie  en  action.  Ouv- 
rage  616mentaire,  absolument  neuf,  indispensable  pour  Tenseigne- 
mentdes  sourds-muets,  6galement  utile  aux  eleves  de  tons  les 
classes  et  aux  instituteurs ;  jug6  dign6  d'un  grand  prix  decennal 
die  premiere  clasae,  destin6  au  oneilleur  ouvrage  de  moroie  ov 
d'4dueation.  D6di6  Asa  majesty  TEmp^reur  et  Roi.  Paris, 
1808.     2  vols.  8yo.  pp.  586,  656. 

53.  VALADE.  Rapport  sur  un  plan  de  nomenclature  g^n^rale  ap- 
propri^e  i  I'enseignement  des  sourds-muets :  Lu  dims  la  stance  dv 
16  maiB,  par  M.  Vai^adb-Oabel.    Paris,  1831.    8vo.  pp.  23. 

54.  Premiere  eirculaire  de  I'lnstitut  royal  des  souids-muets  de  Paris, 
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4  toutes  les  institutions  do  sourds-mueu  de  VEurope  at  de  FAm^- 
rique.     PariSj  1827.     8vo.  pp.  8. 

55.  Deuzidme  circulaire,  &c.     Pari»^  1829.     8vo.  pp.  94. 

56.  Troisidme  circulaire,  &>c.     Paritj  1832.     8vo.  pp.  268. 

II.  GERMAN. 

57.  DANIEL.  AUgeraeino  taubstummen-und  blinden-Bildung,  beson- 
ders  in  Familien  und  Volkschulen.  Bin  Handbuch  zum  ersten 
wissenscbaftlichen  Unterricht  fiir  taubstumme  und  blinde  Kinder, 
sowie  zu  einem  Sprachbegrifs-Unterhcht  fiir  Kinder  ueberhaupt. 
Von  M.  WiLH.  Friedr.  Daniel,  Pfarrer  zu  Zuffenhausen  bey 
Stuttgart.    Stuttgart,  1825-1826.    3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  352,  268, 311. 

58.  REICH.  Bllcke  auf  die  Taubstummenbildung  und  Nachricht 
ueber  die  Taubstummenanstalt  zu  Leipzig,  seitihren  50jaehrigen 
Besteben,  nebst  einem  Anhange  ueber  die  Articulation  :  Von  M. 
Carl  Gottlob  Reich.  Zweite  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1828.  8vo. 
pp.  99. 

59.  WOLKE.  Anweisung  wie  Kinder  und  Stumme  one  Zeitverlust 
und  auf  naturgemaesse  Weise  zum  verstebcn  und  sprecben,  zum 
lesen  und  schreiben,  oder  zu  Sprachkentnissen  und  Begrifien  zu 
bringen  sind,  mil  Hiilfsmitteln  fiir  Taubstumme,  Schwerhorige 
und  Blinde,  nebst  einigen  Sprachaufeatsen.  Mit  3  Kupfertafeln 
und  einer  Lese-tabelle.  Yon  C.  H.  Wolke.  Leipzig,  1S04. 
8vo.  pp.  596. 

60.  Erster  Bericht  des  Verwaltungs-Ausschusses  der  am  28  Maj 
1827,  gestifteten  Taubstumroen-Scbule  fiir  Hamburg  und  das 
Hamburger  Gebiet.     Hamburg,  1828.     8vo.  pp.  50. 

61.  Zweiter  Bericbt,  u.  s.  f.     Hamburg,  1829.     8vo.  pp.  22. 

62.  Dritter  Bericht,  u.  s.  f     .Hamburg,  1832.     8vo.  pp.  44. 

63.  Vierter  Bericbt,  u.  s.  f    Hamburg,  1834.     8vo.  pp.  77. 

III.  ITALIAN. 

64.  SCAGLIOTTI.  Cenni  istorici  sulle  Istituzioni  de'  Sordi  xnuti  c 
de'  Ciecbi  di  Giovanni  Babtista  Scaoliotti,  Istitutore  di  Sordi- 
muti  e  di  Ciecbi  in  Torino.     Torino,  1823.     8vo.  pp.  39. 

IV.    ENGLISH. 

65.  AKERLY.  Elementary  Exercises  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb : 
by  Samoel  Akerly,  physician  to  the  New- York  Institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  New-York,  1821.  8vo. 
pp.  374. 

66. .     Address  delivered  at  Washington  Hall,  in  the  city  of 

New- York,  on  the  30lh  May,  1826,  as  introductory  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction 
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of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.    By  Samvbl  Akbblt,  M.  D.,  phy- 
sician and  secretary  to  the  Institution.  JVcto-F(twA:,1826. 8vo.  pp.32. 

67.  ARROWSMITH.  The  art  of  instructing  the  infant  deaf  and 
dumb  :  By  John  Pauncbport  Arrowsmith.  To  which  is  an- 
nexed the  method  of  educating  mutes  of  a  more  mature  age, 
which  has  been  practiced  with  so  much  success  on  the  continent, 
by  the  Abbfe  de  FEpi&e.     London,  1819.     8vo.  pp.  272. 

68.  BAKER.  A  teacher's  first  lessons  on  religion,  with  a  catechism, 
&c, :  By  Charles  Bakbr,  head-master  of  the  Yorkshire  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     London,  1833.     18mo.  pp.  68. 

69.  ..  A  teacher's  lessons  on  the  Creation,  with  a  catechism.  By 
Chas.  Baker.     London,  1833.     18mo.pp.  118. 

70. A  teacher's  lessons  on  Scripture  chamcters  with  cate- 
chisms.   London,  1833.     18mo.  pp.  83. 

71.  BARNARD.  Observations  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  reprinted  from  the  North  American  Review :  By  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     Boston,  1834.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

72.  BURNET.  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  miscellaneous 
poems.     By  John  R.  Burnet.     JVewarifc,  1836.     12mo.  pp.  230, 

73;  HERRIES.  The  elements  of  speech.  By  John  Herries,  A. 
M.     London,  1773.     8vo.  pp.  263. 

74.  JACOBS.  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  By  J.  A.  Jacobs, 
principal  of  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.     Lexington,  1834.  12mo.  pp.  192. 

75.  KINNIBURGH.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  abridged  from  Camp- 
bell's translations  of  the  gospels,  and  the  common  version :  by 
Robert  Kinniburoh,  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Edinburgh, 
1819.  18mo.  pp.  144. 

76. .  A  catecbism  and  dictionary  of  the  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion, designed  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb :  By  Robert 
Kinniburgh.     Edinburgh,  1831.  18mo.  pp.  72. 

77.  .  Prayers  for  the  use  of  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb : 
By  Robert  Kinniburgh.     Edinburgh,  1832.     18mo.  pp.  60. 

78.  ORPEN.  The  contrast  between  Atheism,  Paganism,  and  Chris- 
tianity illustrated,  or  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  as  heathens, 
compared  with  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  language  and 
revelation,  and  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Christians:  By 
Charles  Edw.  Herbert  Orpen,  Esq.,  M.  D.     Dublin,  1828. 

12mo.  pp.  252. 

79.  VAUGHAN.  Vocabulary  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  upon  the  principles  established  in  the  Manchester  school : 
By  William  Vauohan.  London  and  Manchester,  1828.  8vo. 
pp.  132. 

80.  WATSON.  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  a  theoretical 
and  practical  view  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  taught  to  speak 
and  understand  a  language,  together  with  a  vocabulary  illustrated 


by  numerouB  eopperplatee :  By  Jotsra  WjitaoN,  L.  L.  D.    hm- 
don,  1809.     8vo.  pp.  283. 

81.  WELD.  An  Address  delivered  in  the  Capitol  in  WashtAgtoa, 
February  16th,  1828,  at  an  exhibition  of  three  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 
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SPECIMENS  OF  UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS,  BY 
THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION. 

By  a  UUU  girl  13  yean  oldj  under  inttruciion  9  moniha, 

Institutioit  por  the  Deaf  and  Ditmb,  ) 
New-Yobk,  July  24,  1834.  ) 

Mt  Dear  Little  Sister, 

I  think  my  mother  is  sony  because  I  think  my  father  in  not  me.  I 
hope  my  parents  come  to  the  Institution.  My  Father  to  go  home  in 
three  weeks.  My  father  live  in  Moreau.  I  rode  with  my  father  in 
a  steam  boat  to  the  institution.  I  want  to  dismiss  with  my  parents 
and  sail  in  a  steam  boat  on  water.  I  went  with  my  parents  to  Mo- 
reau. Mrs.  Dudley  is  Matron.  Mr.  Peet  is  principal  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Day  teach  me  to  learn  and  write  on  a  slate  in  a  school.  I  want 
to  write  on  my  letter  and  put  my  letter  into  the  post  ofBce.  Gentle- 
men speak  to  you.  Mrs.  Stoner  is  seamstress  of  the  institution.  My 
ftither  gathers  much  com.  My  mother  gave  new  clothes  to  me.  I 
think  my  four  brothers  are  well.  Deaf  and  dumb  men  rode  on  a  rail 
car  to  a  city.  They  went  into  a  city  and  saw  beasts.  Deaf  and  dumb 
women  went  into  a  dtv.  Deaf  and  dumb  girls  liked  to  walk  round 
the  flower  garden.  I  wanted  to  learn  a  bible  book.  Mr.  Wyckoff 
teaches  deaf  and  dumb  boys  to  sew  pantaloons  in  the  shop.  I  hope 
my  mother  is  welL    I  am  well. 

I  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

M.  S. 

MissE.  a 


By  a  liUle  girl  11  yeare  ofage^  under  instruction  11  yeare. 

ANBCIK>TE  or    GENERAL  WASHINOTOlf. 

Many  years  ago,  a  little  boy  lived  in  Virginia.    He  loved  and 
obeyed  his  father.    His  name  was  George  Washington.    His  father 
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gave  a  new  hatchet  to  him.  George  was  glad  to  see  it.  His  father's 
garden  was  very  beautiful.  A  young  cherry  tree  grew  in  the  garden. 
George  was  often  love  to  cut  the  wood  like  a  man  cut  the  wood. 
George  took  his  hatchet  and  walked  into  the  garden  and  saw  a 
beautiful  cherry  tree.  George  wished  to  cut  the  tree.  He  began 
tittle  to  cut  the  bark  of  the  tree.  George  went  from  the  garden. 
Mr.  Washington  walked  into  the  garden  and  smelled  sweetly  the  roses. 
He  saw  and  wondered  who  cut  the  cherry  tree.  He  thought  perhaps 
a  negro  to  cut  the  tree.  He  called  the  negro  to  come  here.  He 
obeyed  to  come  to  the  garden.  Mr.  Washington  asked  him  why  he 
cut  the  tree.  The  negro  told  told  him  he  did  not  cut  the  tree.  Mr. 
Washington  thought  yes  the  negro  cut  the  tree.  He  told  him  he 
would  take  his  rod  and  whip  him.  George  saw  and  feel  sorry  him. 
Soon  George  rtinrting  and  told  his  father  no  more  whipped  the  negro. 
He  told  his  father  he  confess  he  has  cut  the  tree.  George  told  his 
father  he  must  whipped  George.  Soon  his  father  saw  and  embraced 
and  kissed  him.  His  father  forgave  the  negro.  Mr.  Washington 
brought  George  into  hia  home.     His  father  loved  him  very  much. 


By  a  young  hdy  21  years  ofage,  under  instruction  2  years, 

STORY   OF   STEPHEN. 

Our  teacher  told  us  to  write  about  Stephen  and  the  Jews.  Stephen 
Was  a  very  good  man.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apo3tles,  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  read  that  he  was  a  friend  of  our  Saviour.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  holiness.  We  are  told  that  the  early 
Christians  had  things  in  common.  God  had  given  Stephen  great 
power.  The  twelve  Apostles  governed  the  multitude  of  the  Christians. 
The  Apo3tles  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  They  could  not  teach  the  people 
and  also  attend  to  the  property.  They  selected  seven  men  from  the 
multitude  of  Christians.  Many  Jews  were  very  angry  at  Stephen,  for 
he  often  reasoned  among  the  Jews,  and  some  of  the  people  repented  of 
their  sins.  God  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  them  repent,  and  Stephen 
was  not  afraid  to  address  them,  but  he  was  very  bold.  But  many  of 
the  Jews  were  very  wicked  in  their  hearts.  They  disliked  to  hear 
about  Jesus  Christ.  They  hired  false  witnesses  to  say  that  Stephen 
spoke  blasphemously  against  the  word  of  God.  They  hired  them  to 
accuse  him  to  the  council.  Stephen  was  very  patient  before  the 
council.  His  face  was  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  They  stopped  their 
ears  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  Stephen  in  anger.  He  said  the  heaven 
opened  and  he  saw  Christ  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  They, 
took  many  stones  from  the  ground.  They  stoned  Stephen  with  stones, 
He  was  in  great  pain,  but  he  was  patient.  He  pitied  the  men  while 
they  were  doing  so.  He  kneeled  down  and  prayed  to  God  for  the 
multitude.  He  prayed  to  him  to  forgive  them.  Just  ^before^he  died 
he  said  "  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
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B^  a  lad  14  yean  ofage^  tmder  iuirucUan  3  ytara, 

THE    HORSE. 

The  horse  has  life^but  has  no  mind  in  his  head, nor  speech  to  speak  to 
many  men.  The  horse  does  not  learn  any  book.  He  does  not  make 
signs  to  the  people.  He  does  not  live  in  the  world  many  years.  He 
does  not  know  about  God.  He  will  die  in  the  world.  His  life  will  be 
destroyed,  because  he  has  no  Soul.  He  is  like  the  stones  in  the 
ground.  But  our  life  will  not  be  destroyed.  We  shall  always  live  for 
we  have  souls.  *  *  *  *  The  horse  lives  in  the  bam :  If  a  farmer  gives 
the  oats  and  com  to  the  horse  for  him  to  eat  them  in  the  barn  sometimes 
the  horse  will  kick  at  him,  and  escape  from  the  bam  to  the  woods : 
The  horse  is  glad  to  be  free.  Some  of  the  men  see  the  horse  to  run 
through  the  woods  and  some  of  the  men  run  through  the  woods  after 
him.  They  cannot  catch  the  horse  because  the  horse  has  eaten  the 
oats  and  corn. 

The  farmer  thinks  that  he  will  not  give  the  oats  and  corn  to  him  for 
him  to  eat  them  in  the  bam ;  because  the  horse  ran  away.  The 
farmer  calls  him  to  come  to  him.  He  stands  on  the  ground  on  his  feet. 
The  farmer  takes  the  hamess  from  the  barn  to  put  it  on  the  horse's 
back  and  fastens  the  hamess  to  the  Whipple  tree. 

He  sit  on  the  seat  in  the  wagon  and  he  whips  the  horse  to  make 
him  draw  the  wagon.  The  horse  goes  from  the  bam  to  the  farm. 
The  horse  arrives  at  the  farm.  The  farmer  jumps  from  the  wagon  to 
the  ground.  He  unfastens  the  harness  and  takes  it  from  the  wagon 
and  fastens  it  and  Whipple  on  the  plough.  He  whips  the  horse  to  make 
him  draw  the  plough,  with  his  whip.  The  horse  works  in  the  fiurm 
aiough.  The  fiirmer  takes  him  from  the  plough  to  the  wagon  with  the 
harness  and  Whipple  tree.  He  rides  on  the  seat  in  the  wagon.  He 
whips  the  horse  to  go  to  the  bam.  He  jumps  from  the  wagon  on  the 
ground.  He  takes  off  the  hamess  from  the  horse's  back.  The  horse 
drinks  some  water  from  the  trough  enough.  He  comes  from  the 
trough  to  the  bam.  Ho  enters  the  barn.  The  horse  desires  to  eat  the 
oats  and  corn  in  the  bam.  The  farmer  gives  them  to  the  horse  for  him 
to  eat  them.  The  farmer  sleeps  in  the  bed  in  his  house  in  the  night 
and  wakes  in  the  momin^.  The  horse  stands  on  the  floor  in  the  stable 
to  sleep  in  the  night.  The  horse  wakes  in  the  moming.  The  farmer 
brushes  the  horse's  back  with  his  brush. 


By  a  young  man  20  years  of  age^  under  instruction  3  years, 

EARLT   HISTORY  OV   ROME. 

Romulus  founded  Rome  763  years  before  Christ.  Amulius  was 
the  king  of  Lavinium.  He  feared  that  Romulus  and  Remus  the  twin 
sons  of  his  niece  Silvia  would  probably  seize  his  kingdom  and  drive 
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biiTi  away.  -  They  would  reign  over  the  kingdom,  because  he  had 

taken  the  kingdom  from  Numitor,  the  grand-father  of  Romulus  and 

Hemus.      Amulius  wished  to  destroy  the  twins,  therefore  he  ordered 

a  servant  to  carry  them  in  a  trough  to  the  river  Tiber.    The  servant 

placed  the  trough  upon  the  river.     He  left  it  floating  there  and  returned 

to  Amulius.     He  hoped  that  the  twins  who  were  in  the  trough  on  the 

liver,  would  proceed  out  to  sea.    He  thought,  that  the  twins  would, 

perisJi  on  the  sea,  but  he  was  mistaken.    In  a  little  while  the  river 

Tiber  rose  and  overflowed  its  banks.    The  twins,  who  were  in  the 

trough,  were  carried  by  the  water  over  a  field  to  the  ground.     The 

water  left  the  trough  in  the  bushes  in  the  dry  ground  near  a  forest 

after  a  while  a  shewolf  came  out  of  the  forest  to  drink  water  from  the 

river  Tiber  and  in  mean  time  the  twins  began  to  grow  hungry  and 

cried.    The  shewolf  heard  them  crying.    She  left  the  river  and  came 

to  the  trough.    She  found  the  infants  in  it.    She  did  not  devour  them 

but  she  pitied;  after  she  had  given  milk  to  them,  she  took  them  and 

carried  them  to  a  den  in  a  thicket,  near  a  spring.    She  brought  them 

np.    A  shepherd  named  Faustulus,  kept  his  flock  of  sheep  near.     He 

had  often  observed  the  she  wolf  going  to  the  den,  cmce  after  she  had 

gone  out  ofthe  den  away,  Faustulus  perhaps  thought,  that  she  had 

stolen  a  sheep,  therefore  he  went  there  fljid  entered  there.      He 

discovered   the  two  in&nts  there.     He  named  them  Romulus  and 

Remus.    He  took  them  and  brought  them  to  his  cottage.    His  wife 

kept  and  brought  them  up.    They  became  strong  and  bold  and  learned 

that  Amulius  had  sent  them  in  the  trough  to  tli^  river  Tiber.    They 

were  very  angry  and  seized  the  kingdom  and  drove  Amulius  their 

uncle  away.    Romulus  and  Remus  reigned  over  the  kingdom.    They 

agreed  to  build  a  large  magnificent  city.    They  would  make  it  but 

they  disputed  about  the  place.    They  could  not  agree  where  to  build 

the  city.    They  asked  the  priests  to  decide  for  them,  where  to  build  it. 

They  said  to  them  both  you  should  go  to  a  hill  to  watch  for  an 

augury.    Romulus  and  Remus  agreed  to  do  so.    Romulus  went  np  a 

hill  and  Remus  also  went  up  another  hill  to  sit  down  upon  it  in  Uie 

evening.    They  watched  for  the  augury  all  night.    When  the  sun 

rose  in  the  morning  early.    Remus  saw  six  vultures  and  at  the  same 

time.    Romulus  saw  a  single  vulture.    At  length  he  discovered 

twelve  vultures  more.    Romulus  and  Remus  were  both  glad,  that 

they  had  discovered  the  vultures    They  returned  to  the  city.    Remus 

said  to  Romulus,  I  first  discovered  six  vultures.    Romulus  answered 

and  said  to  Remus,  I  discovered  more  than  you.    They  could  not 

agree  about  the  augury,  because  they  both  claimed  the  decision. 

They  wished  the  priests  to  decide  for  them,  therefore  they  asked  the 

priests  to  do  so.    The  priests    decided  for  Romulus  and  against 

Remus. 

Romulus  was  glad  that  he  should  reign  over  the  kingdom.  After 
Romulus  had  laid  out  the  street  and  measured  the  place,  he  quarreled 
wdth  Remus.    He  called  many  men  to  help  him  butld  the  walls. 
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nrhey  liked  to  make  the  walla  axid  the  city  was  sunounded  by  the 
tliem.  Remus  laughed  at  him  and  said  to  Mm,  that  any  enemy  could 
overcome  the  city  in  the  walls  because  they  were  low.  "While 
Semus  laughed  at  Romulus,  he  heard  these  things  and  weus  very 
angry.  He  ran  upon  Remus  and  killed  him,  but  after  this  Romulus 
eoon  felt  worse,  because  he  had  killed  his  brother.  Romulus  knew  that 
Hemus  would  never  rise.  Romulus  ordered  to  be  made  two  thrones 
He  took  Remus's  crown  and  sceptre  and  put  them  upon  the  throne  by 
the  side  of  himself,  he  sat  on  another  throne  for  he  alway  remembered 
him.  Romulus  had  often  robbed  persons  of  their  things.  He  enticed 
wicked  men  to  come  from  other  cities.  If  any  person  had  broken  the 
Law  of  a  kings  he  might  flee  into  the  city  of  Rome.  Romulus 
defended  them.  They  increased  in  number.  They  have  no  wives, 
and  wished  to  intennarry  with  the  women,  of  other  cities,  therefore 
Romulus  sent  Ambassadors  to  go  to  the  cities.  They  asked  the  kings 
to  let  the  Romans  intermarry  with  the  women,  but  they  refused  them, 
because  they  knew  that  the  wicked  men  were  in  his  city.  They 
returned  to  it.  They  said  to  him,  that  the  kings  had  refused  him  to 
intermarry  with  them.  Romulus  heard  it  and  was  angry.  He  was 
sorry:  He  thought  if  he  could  entice  them  to  visit  some  games  he 
would  seize  them,  therefore  he  ordered  the  men  to  make  an  enclosure 
of  seats.  Romulus  invited  the  Sabine  people  te  visit  the  games. 
They  were  willing  to  come  to  the  enclosure  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
They  wished  to  see  the  game.  They  have  no  arms;  but  they  went 
there  to  see  the  wild  beasts.  Romulus  deceived  them  and  seized  thirty 
women  from  the  people  in  the  afternoon.  He  drove  the  people  away 
and  shut  his  gates  of  the  walls,  but  the  wo0)en  disliked  him.  The 
people  were  angry  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Cure.  They  called 
together  many  people  from  there  and  agreed  to  march  to  the  city  of 
Rome  again.  They  made  war  against  it.  They  fought  with  the 
Romans  Some  time.  The  Romans  went  up  to  the  top  of  a  sloping 
hill  before  the  Sabines  came  there.  They  dug  the  ground  deeply  by 
a  precipice  of  the  hill,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  walls,  and  ground 
deeply  was  ealled  a  ditch.  Romulus  could  throw  down  the  stone 
upon  the  Sabines.  They  approached  the  sk>ping  hill,  but  they 
happened  to  be  stopped  by  the  ditch.  They  could  not  jump  over  it, 
thereibre  they  encamped  by  the  hill.  The  Romans  in  the  fortress  had 
no  water,  therefore  a  women  came  out  of  the  walls  to  bring  water 
there.  They  saw  her  and  seized  her.  She  was  terrified.  They  said 
to  her  wouki  you  betray  the  Romans,  if  the  Sabines  promise  to  give 
money  to  you.  She  looked  at  their  Gold  biacelets  and  said  to  them  If 
you  promise  to  give  me  the  thing  on  your  left  arms  meaning  the 
bracelets,  I  should  be  willing  to  betray  the  Romans  to  you  from  the 
fortress.  The  Sabines  said  to  her  that  they  were  willing  to  give  to 
her  meaning  their  shields.  She  returned  to  the  fortress.  When 
the  night  came.  She  looked  about  and  saw  no  person  and  came  out 
of  the  fortress  and  opened  the  gates  of  the  walls.      She  invited 
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the  Sabines  to  go  there.  They  were  glad  to  go  into  it.  Thejr 
fell  upon  the  Romans  and  killed  some  of  them,  but  the  rest  of  them 
fled  out  of  the  fortress,  away,  After  the  Sabines  had  killed  some 
of  them.  The  woman  said  to  them,  you  now  give  me  the  things. 
They  deceived  her  and  threw  their  shields  on  her,  and  crushed  her 
with  them. 


By  a  young  man  20  ytarM  ofage^  under  in$irucium  3^  years, 

THE   FROCEBB   OF   BOOK-BINDING. 

After  printing  the  sheets  of  a  book,  they  are  folded,  and  tied  np 
with  strings.  A  person  is  sent  to  bring  the  sheets  to  a  book-binder. 
When  the  person  has  brought  them  to  him,  some  boys  and  girls  fold 
them.  Afterwards  the  piles  of  sheets  of  the  same  number  are  put 
upon  tables.  We  take  single  sheets  from  each  pile  of  sheets  in  order 
and  even  their  backs  and  ends.  Then  we  put  them  between  smooth 
boards  and  put  them  into  a  big-press.  They  are  pressed  by  it  a  long 
while.  After  this,  they  are  taken  out  and  we  even  again  their  backs 
and  pile  the  books. 

When  we  have  put  them  into  a  cutting-press,  we  press  them  and 
saw  their  backs  and  then  take  them  out.  Afterwards  the  girls  sew 
them  in  order  and  we  paste  up  waste  leaves.  After  they  are  dried  we 
glue  up  their  backs  and  the  glue  is  again  dried. 

We  cut  out  the  paste-board  for  covers  and  when  we  have  rounded 
the  books,  we  back  them.  After  putting  the  paste-board  in  the 
grooves,  we  join  it  to  the  books  and  put  them  between  the  smooth 
boards. 

We  put  them  into  the  standing-press  to  press  them.  A  considerable 
while  dxey  are  pressed  and  taken  out.  We  cut  them  in  both  ends  in 
a  cutting-press  and  then  we  colour  their  edges  and  cut  the  comers  of 
the  leaves.  Immediately  we  cut  pieces  of  doth  or  peiper  to  put  on  the 
head  bands.  After  this  putting,  we  glue  the  backs  with  strong  glue 
and  the  backs  are  dried.  We,  cutting  the  leather,  after  it  is  wet^  cover 
the  books  with  it  A  journeyman  sprinkles  the  leather  on  the  books 
and  cuts  pieces  of  black  or  red  leather  for  titles.  Then  he  puts  them 
upon  the  backs  of  the  books  and  gilds  them  with  various  rolls  which 
have  been  heated  in  the  fire.  When  the  titles  have  been  lettered,  he 
puts  the  books  into  the  big-press  a  little  while.  He  takes  them  oul 
and  then  brightens  them  with  a  heavy  hot  roll  and  they  are  carried  to 
a  book  seller. 


By  a  girl  14  yeare  of  age,  under  inetruction  4  yeare, 

EARLT   IMFRBSSIONS. 

Before  I  was  educated  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I 
used  to  express  my  thoughts  of  the  heavens  and  earth.    I  had  no  en- 
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lightened  comprehension  of  the  Creator,  eternity,  the  soul  and  salva- 
tion. I  had  a  great  blindness  about  religion  and  instruction  and 
understanding  to  read  the  Bible  and  other  books.  I  did  not  know 
about  the  sun  because  it  was  curious.  When  the  moon  shone  bright- 
ly upon  the  world,  I  supposed  that  a  very  aged  woman's  pale  face  was 
put  through  the  heavens  to  give  light.  I  thought  that  several  ladder- 
men  went  up  to  the  heavens  and  lighted  the  stars  to  give  light  to  the 
people  on  the  earth  when  they  were  going  out  by  night.  When  I 
saw  the  smallest  star  which  was  very  Httle  visible,  I  guessed  that  its 
light  was  almost  put  out.  Every  day,  I  saw  the  clouds  going  aroimd 
and  around,  I  understood  that  smoke  from  the  chimneys  was  turned 
into  clouds.  It  oflen  happened  that  it  was  rainy  and  snowy,  I  made 
a  probable  supposition  that  some  men  ascending  into  the  heavens, 
then  poured  water  from  pails  through  the  heavens  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  and  sprinkled  snow  upon  the  same.  I  thought  that  the 
earth  was  level  and  the  residents  lived  at  its  circumference.  Darkness 
was  beyond  the  earth.  I  looked  at  my  parents  and  sister  with  won* 
der  who  were  able  to  read  any  books  but  I  thought  that  all  mutes 
could  not  read  them.  I  mistook  about  it.  I  supposed  that  many 
small  and  large  worms  dropped  from  the  cloudy  weather  upon  the 
wet  ground  when  it  rained.  When  a  person  was  dead,  I  stood  by  the 
side  of  his  bed  looking  at  his  lifeless  and  cold  body  and  thinking  that 
his  soul  and  body  both  decayed  in  the  grave.  I  knew  not  that  he  was 
gone  to  eternity  and  was  saved  by  our  Saviour  or  perished.  I  did 
not  know  what  heaven  and  hell  were.  I  sometimes  talked  with  my 
sisters  about  death.  I  wanted  to  live  forever  on  the  earth  with  my 
parents.  I  did  not  wish  to  die  and  be  buried  in  my  grave  alone:  I 
feared  that  my  body  might  decay  there  and  I  might  live  no  more  ai^ 
ter  my  death.  L  loved  life  rather  than  death  and  so  my  sisters  did: 
After  some  years,  my  sister  and  I  were  sent  to  school  here.  We  have 
been  taught  about  the  Salvation  and  other  religious  things  and  instruc- 
tion. We  can  read  the  Bible  and  other  books.  We  intend  to  stay 
here  and  learn  to  the  end  of  five  years  or  more.  We  progress  in  reac)- 
ing  the  language  now.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  who  has 
sent  us  to  School.  This  Institution  is  a  good  place  in  which  the  mutes 
live. 


By  a  girl  15  yearM  of  age,  vnder  instruction  4  yean. 

STO&r  or   AN    ERBAND   BOT. 

I  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell  you.  One  day  a  Httle  sunday  scho^ 
lar  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  a  shop  for  some  soap.  When  the  shop> 
woman  weighed  it,  she  took  a  leaf  from  a  Bible  \  that  was  placed  on 
the  counter  for  waste  paper ;  at  which  the  boy  was  greatly  astonished 
aad  eagerly  exclaimed  '*  Mistress  why — that  is  the  Bible  \  and  what 
is  that  book"  ?    The  woman  answered  "  It  is  the  Bible.^    He  asked 
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<*  What  are  you  goings  to  do  with  it"  %  She  answered  "  To  wrap  up 
the  soap."  He  said  "  What  does  it  mean  1"  She  replied  '*  I  bought 
it  for  waste  paper  to  use  in  the  shop."  He  said  "  you  should  not  tear 
up  that  book  for  it  is  the  Bible."  He  said  himself  "  What— that  Bi- 
ble 1  I  wish  it  was  mine.  I  would  not  tear  up  that  book,  but  I  would 
always  keep  it  for  it  is  the  best  of  all  books  to  teach  me  to  do  right." 
The  woman  was  surprised  to  think  why  he  was  so  very  ardently  desi- 
rous to  have  the  Bible.  She  said  "  If  you  will  pay  me,  you  shall 
have  it."  He  said  "  I  thank  you  Mistress  and  I  will  go  home  and  ask 
my  dear  mother  for  some  money."  Away  he  ran  home,  and  said 
"  Dear  mother  mother  please  to  give  me  some  money."  She  asked 
"  What  for  V  He  answered  "  To  buy  a  Bible."  He  wished  to  tell 
a  little  incident  to  his  dear  mother ;  he  said  '^  For  the  woman  at  that 
shop  was  tearing  up  the  Bible  and  I  have  told  her  that  she  should  not 
do  so."    She  said  that  she  would  sell  it  to  him: 

Again  he  besought  her  "  O  dear  mother  give  me  some  money  that 
it  may  not  be  torn  up."  But  she  said  "  I  cannot  give  it  my  dear  son 
for  I  have  none."  Then  he  sobbed  and  went  back  to  the  shop  and 
said  "  My  dear  mother  is  poor  and  cannot  give  me  any  money."  He 
told  her  ''  Do  not  tear  up  that  book,  for  my  teachers  have  told  me  that 
it  is  the  word  of  Grod."  The  woman  perceived  him  greatly  concerned 
about  it  and  said  "  Well  do  not  cry  if  you  will  get  any  paper  and  give 
it  to  me,  you  shall  have  it"  He  was  glad  to  hear  this  answer,  and 
said  "  I  will  thank  you  Mistress  too."  At  this  joyful  prospect,  he 
dried  up  his  tears  and  away  he  ran  home,  and  asked  his  mother  for 
some  paper.  She  ^ve  him,  all  she  had.  Still  he  begged  it  more  and 
went  to  his  neighbors.  He  got  paper  enough.  He  hastened  with 
the  bundle  under  his  arm  to  the  shop.  As  he  entered  it,  he  said  ''Mis- 
tress  I  have  got  the  paper  now  1"  She  said  ''  very  well  let  me  weigh 
it "  He  received  the  Bible  from  her  and  cried  out  with  tears  of  joy 
sparkling  in  his  eyes  saying  "  The  Bible  is  mine  and  I  have  got  the 
Bible  now  !"  He  ran  home  to  his  mother,  and  as  he  came  near,  he 
ched  out  saying  "  I  have  got  the  Bible  1    I  have  got  the  Bible  I" 


By  a  young  lady  18  yean  of  age,  under  insiruetion  4  year9. 

New- York,  January  6th,  1835. 
Mt  Dear  Friend, 

I  realized  much  pleasure  in  receiving  a  kind  letter 
from  you.  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  great  while  but  I  have  been 
particularly  engaged  in  study.    Please  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

The  instructors  with  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  rode  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  cars  to  New- York  city.  They  stopped  at  the  Bowery  and 
went  into  the  Zoological  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  exanuning  all 
the  wild  beasts  which  were  in  the  cages.    Some  of  the  pupls  and 
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mjself  walked  up  and  went  into  the  gallery  where  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  looking  at  the  band  of  the  musicians  who  played  on 
their  flutes  and  trumpets.  I  thought  that  one  of  the  tigers  would  de- 
vour a  keeper,  but  I  was  mistaken  and  he  treated  him  with  kindness. 
At  length  we  all  returned  back  and  arrived  at  the  Institution  in  safety. 
TVe  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  H.  for  his  kindness  and  politeness  to  us. 
I  hear  that  many  ignorant  deaf  and  dumb  persons  will  come  to  the 
Institution  in  August  I  do  not  like  to  stay  at  home  but  I  wish  yet  to 
learn  to  write  and  read.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  you  had 
been  to  visit  one  of  my  friends  in  Sjrracuse.  I  hope  that  the  pupils 
will  be  happy  to  find  their  ignorance  changing  into  knowledge. 

When  you  were  at  Syracuse,  you  promised  to  call  on  me  but  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  you  had  been  so  busy  that  you  could  not 
come.  While  I  am  at  school,  I  feel  an  interest  in  attending  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  instructor.  I  always  feel  very  anxious  to  have  my 
brother  or  friends  come  here  because  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  see  them. 
After  the  completion  of  my  education,  I  shall  leave  here  and  go  home 
in  about  six  months.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  because  my  friendship  with  them  always  give  me  much 
cheerfulness  and  happiness.  I  think  that  I  shall  perhaps  see  them  no 
more  in  this  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  return  back  to 
visit  them  or  not.  Please  to  tell  your  cousin  that  she  must  write  to 
xne  as  soon  as  she  can.  I  expect  to  have  your  cousin  do  so,  and  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  while  reading  her  letter.  Will  you  please  to  give 
my  respects  to  your  friends  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

Yours  affectionately, 

M.  M.  O. 


By  a  yatmg  lady  21  yearM  of  age,  under  imiructum  6  years, 

VISIT    TO   PEALe'b   museum. 

Yesterday  moming  I  took  leave  of  Niblo's  Garden,  where  the  large 
picture  was  kept  for  exhibition.  I  was  struck  with  it  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  grandeur,  because  it  looked  natural,  as  if  it  were  not 
painted.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  the  visitors.  I  arrived  at  Peale'e 
Museum,  which  is  in  Broadway,  and  entered  the  upper  room  where 
a  proprietor  of  Peale's  Museum  permitted  me  to  go  and  see  a  great 
many  curious  things  gratuitously.  When  I  saw  a  man  for  the  first 
time  sitting  and  leaning  against  a  small  table  as  he  was  writing  a  card, 
and  then  he  gave  it  to  me  after  I  had  been  weighed.  I  went  and 
looked  at  many  things  with  curiosity.  There  were  a  great  many 
kinds  of  insects,  which  were  hung  up  on  a  wall  by  piercing  through 
them  with  jrins.  They  were  very  beautiful.  As  I  was  looking  at 
them,  I  thought  of  God  with  admimtion  on  account  of  bis  infinite  wis- 
dom, because  they  were  wonderfully  created.    I  went  and  suddenly 
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saw  two  8mall  papers  with  a  frame  on  a  wall,  which  were  cut  in  pa- 
per like  letters  instead  of  writing,  bj  the  feet  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  without  arms.     Her  writing  was  done  very  wonderfully  and  skil- 
fully.   I  saw  a  great  many  weapons  which  belonged  to  an  Indian  in 
the  West.    They  have  very  curious  things.    There  were  several  wild 
beasts  which  were  kept  in  a  large  glass-cage  near  a  large  tree.  They 
looked  natural  as  if  they  were  alive.    After  my  leaving  the  room,  I 
went  up  stairs  to  another  room—  and  I  saw  an  Automaton  Rano  Forte 
Player  sitting  in  a  small  pretty  chair  before  the  Rano  Forte.     She 
dressed  ^in  a  rich  bluo  satin  frock,  and  her  head  was  covered  with  ar- 
tificial wreaths  and  a  few  pearl  beads  with  it  on  her  head — and  her 
slim  shoes  like  the  Chinese  were  covered  with  blue  as  well  as  her 
gown,  and  her  hands  were  very  small,  and  wore  silk  white  gloves. 
While  she  was  moving  the  keys  with  her  feet,  she  played  and  bowed 
politely  to  every  one  when  one  saw  her ;  she  seemed  as  if  she  thought 
herself  an  excellent  player,  and  that  her  manner  very  elegantly.    I 
also  saw  an  Automaton  writer  standing  straightly,  and  looking  down 
at  a  small  table  as  if  he  was  thinking  of  a  story  to  tell.    He  commen- 
ced writing  on  a  small  paper,  very  fiist  with  a  small  pen,  yet  it  was 
written  very  nicely.     His  appearance  and  his  dress  were  very  pretty. 
I  liked  to  see  him  better  than  the.  Automaton  Rano  Forte  Player.    I 
saw  a  Spanish  rope  dancer  playing  very  excellently,  and  with  dexter- 
ity in  the  art  of  performing  athletic  exercises.     I  saw  the  magician 
with  his  book,  and  stretched  his  wand,  as  he  was  addressing  a  lecture 
to  a  crowd  of  people,  and  made  them  laugh  much,  because  he  was 
full  of  fun.    After  my  leaving  the  room,  I  went  up  to  cinother  room. 
At  first  I  saw  an  Indian  standing  and  looking  unpleasantly  before  the 
Siamese  twins.    He  used  to  kill  white  people,  and  children  by  scalp- 
ing.    What  a  sad  thing  to  see !    I  saw  the  Siamese  twins  dressed  in 
black  dresses,  and  white  collars.    They  had  pleasant  faces,  and  put 
their  arms  round  each  other's  neck ;  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  af- 
fectionate.   I  saw  that  there  were  a  great  many  little  silver  spoons 
(counted  144  spoons)  which  were  laid  on  a  paper  in  a  large  glass-box. 
They  are  made  wonderfully,  as  little  as  a  grain  of  sand.    I  went  to  a 
Cosmorama,  and  took  a  peep  at  several  beautiful  landscapes.     Some 
of  them  were  left  without  sight.    I  saw  a  fall  called  the  Fall  of  Niag- 
ara with  which  I  was  struck,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  sublimity. 
Afler  my  leaving  Peale's  Museum  where  a  great  many  things  are  kept 
for  admitting  visitors  to  go  and  see  them  in  the  want  of  amusements 
daily,    I  went  and  reached  the  American  Museum  where  I  saw  a 
great  many  birds  clinging  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  also  upon 
the  rocks.    Severed  of  them  appeared  uncommonly  beautifully,  and 
their  feathers  had  many  different  colours,  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  brightness.    I  saw  a  large  turtle  confined  in  a  large 
glass-box.     His  back  was  covered  with  a  very  hard  black  shell,  and 
he  looked  very  roughly.    I  saw  a  great  many  large  and  small  shells 
lying  on  a  shelf  w)jich  were  brought  up  from  the  sea.    They  were  in 
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^reat  curiosity  on  account  of  God's  wisdom  to  make  them.  What 
pretty  things !  There  were  several  wild  beasts  kept  in  a  large  cage 
^vrhich  looked  something  like  the  other  museum  where  I  had  seen  them. 
"When  I  had  done  seeing  all,  I  went  up  stairs  to  see  the  Grand  Hydro 
Oxygen  Microscope  where  several  things  are  exhibiting  daily.  I  saw 
WL  man  throw  a  large  circle  of  light  on  a  white  screen  to  show  things 
on  it  in  the  dark.  At  first  many  acquatic  insects  were  seen  in  a  sin- 
g\e  drop  of  water  magnified  2,500,000  times.  They  looked  very  un- 
pleasantly, and  they  were  ruuning  about  up  and  down  quickly.  I 
saw  the  Skeleton  Larvs  of  the  Gnat  1  and  a  bed  bug  magmfied  to  the 
extent  of  80  feet.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  because  it  is  fond  of  biting 
those  who  sleep  in  peace,  and  tries  to  interrupt  them  while  sleeping. 
A  flea  appeared  larger  than  an  Elephant.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing. 
The  eye  of  a  fly  8  feet  seeme  in  diameter.  How  many  eyes  1  I  can- 
not cotmt  them.  The  sting  of  a  Bee  10  feet  long,  and  the  Lace  and 
the  Cambric  have  many  holes  very  coarsely.  The  water-devil  is  a 
living  insect  in  the  water.  Some  of  these  appear  as  large  as  a  large 
beast.  They  were  fighting  with  the  greatest  ferocity  and  others  were 
sporting  and  briskly  working  as  an  ant  among  their  friends.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  the  whole  scene  swarm  with  life,  because  I  had  never 
seen  it  in  all  my  life  before.  I  cannot  see  them  in  the  water,  yet  I 
drink  it  freely  daily  without  superstition.  After  my  leaving  the  dark 
iX)om,  I  went  again  to  look  at  the  views  in  the  Grand  Cosmorama  by 
peeping  at  many  handsome  pictures  and  landscapes  and  cities,  and 
Countries  and  a  beautiful  house  in  China,  and  a  spendid  temple,  I  am 
ignorant  of  where  it  is,  which  were  most  agreeable  to  me.  Then  I 
'went  up  to  a  top  of  the  museum  in  order  to  view  the  prospect  of  the 
mountains  and  Hills  and  Country,  but  it  was  not  a  fine  prospect  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpleasant  weather.  I  went  to  an  edge  of  the  roof  and 
looked  down  at  a  great  many  people  passing  through  the  istreet.  They 
were  small  like  dwarf;  because  I  was  so  far  from  them.  After  my 
leaving  the  roof,  I  went  down  stairs  to  go  about  and  looked  at  things 
through  curiosity.  I  took  leave  of  there  with  a  good  bye,  and  return- 
ed here  in  safety.  I  express  my  great  gratitude  to  the  three  Propri- 
etors of  the  Diorama  and  the  Museums  for  permitting  me  to  go  and 
see  many  thmgs  giatuitously,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them  for  their 
kindness. 


By  a  lad  16  yean  of  age,  under  inHrnction  4\  years. 

A  gentleman  in  France  was  a  good  man — He  had  no  lelations,  and 
he  was  an  only  poor  man — He  meditated  that  he  would  by  himself 
work  in  a  &rm  that  he  owned.  He  decided  and  he  went  to  work  in 
iL  At  length  the  French  gentleman  went  into  a  house  and  saw  a 
beautiful  k^y.  He  felt  very  much  love  to  her  and  he  would  often  visit 
her.    Afterwards  he  asked.  Would  you  please  to  marry  me  ?    She 
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was  very  willing  to  maxry  him.  But  she  said  to  bim,  that  he  should 
ask  her  &ther  and  mother  to  let  him  marry  her.  Then  he  asked  them 
to  do  80,  but  they  would  not  do  so.  The  father  inquired,  Had  the 
French  gentleman  much  money  %  Then  he  answered  that  he  had 
not  80. 

The  father  would  not  let  him  marry  her.  He  was  very  sorry.  Also 
the  lady  was  sorry.    In  the  afternoon  he  left  her  and  went  away. 

While  he  was  walking,  he  was  very  sorry  to  meiitate  on  his  disap- 
pointment. In  the  evening  he  was  walking  still  in  a  road,  and  he  did 
not  take  warning  to  walk  around  some  large  thing.  He  walked 
straight  in  the  road.  He  stubbed  his  toe  against  some  certain  thing, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.     He  took  it,  and  could  not  see  it. 

He  carried  it,  and  went  into  a  house  and  be  put  a  lamp  on  a  table. 
He  could  see  that  it  was  a  bag  with  a  great  of  deal  of  gold  in  it.  He 
was  very  joyful  to  possess  the  gold.  But  he  thought  that  if  he  kept 
it,  it  was  not  right  ?  He  inquired,  Whose  gold  is  this  ?  He  had  there 
about  two  and  a  third  thousand  dollars.  He  carried  the  gold  to  his 
friend  who  was  a  minister,  and  he  said  to  him  what  he  had  done. 
Then  he  asked  the  minister,  that  the  minister  should  enquire  on  sun- 
day,  Whose  gold  is  this  1  The  minister  did  so,  but  any  body  who  had 
lost  the  same  gold,  did  not  come  to  him  in  a  long  time.  Sometimes 
some  men  thought  that  they  could  contrive  how  to  receive  the  gold, 
and  then  they  came  to  the  minister  to  try. 

They  said  to  him  that  th^  were  very  sorry  to  have  lost  the  gold. 
But  he  inquired  of  them.  What  was  the  gold  in  ?  They  coiild  not 
tell  him,  and  they  were  very  much  ashamed.  Still  two  years  nobody 
came,  therefore  he  gave  the  great  of  deal  of  gold  to  French  gentleman 
again.  The  gentleman  received  it  and  then  he  went  to  the  house  and 
said  to  the  father,  that  he  had  gold  enough.  He  asked  the  fitther, 
Would  the  father  please  to  let  him  marry  the  beautiful  lady  ? 

The  fother  said,  he  would  so.  Then  the  gentleman  said  to  the 
lady  that  the  father  said  so. 

The  gentleman  and  lady  were  very  joyfiil  to  marry  soon.  Then 
the  gentleman  married  her.  He  had  before  gotten  a  large  fiirm  and 
orchard,  and  a  beautiful  house.  They  dwelt  in  the  beautiful  house 
and  were  pious.  In  the  afternoon  the  French  gentleman  was  plough- 
ing in  a  field.  In  the  twilight  of  evening  he  drove  his  oxen  and  plough 
to  the  bam.  He  saw  two  gentlemen  who  were  riding  in  a  gig  down 
a  hill  of  road  and  they  fell  out  of  it  upon  the  ground.  They  were 
hurt  and  he  ran  fast  toward  them.  He  asked  them,  What  was  the 
matter  ?  They  said  to  him,  their  sides  were  hurt.  They  told  him 
that  they  had  before  fallen  down  in  the  same  place,  and  this  was  very 
bad  and  dirty.  They  said  to  him  that  they  lost  two  and  a  third  thou- 
sand dollars  which  lay  there. 

He  could  not  tell  them  himself  about  it.  They  had  come  from 
Asia,  and  they  continued  to  talk  with  him.    Afterwards  he  invited 


tl&em  into  hia  house,  and  he  told  them  that  they  should  stay  here  all 
Slight. 

Then  he  left  the  house,  and  ran  &et  to  a  new  minister,  because  the 
other  was  dead. 

He  called  him,  and  went  with  him  out  of  the  house  again.  The 
z^ext  day  in  the  morning  the  gentleman  confessed  that  the  two  gentle- 
xuen's  gold  was  found  by  him.  He  gave  a  deed  of  the  farm  for  the 
^old  to  them,  and  read  the  deed  to  them. 

Now  he  did  not  own  his  farm,  and  he  was  pleased  to  give  the  fiirm 
^o  them.  They  wondered  that  he  should  confess,  and  gave  it  to  thenu 
Sut  they  presented  the  farm  to  him  again. 

They  said,  Qod  would  bless  him,  because  he  was  a  good  man. 
They  tore  the  deed  and  again  wrote  a  new  deed  of  the  farm,  and  then 
gave  it  to  him. 

He  had  a  &mily  and  a  respectable  property. 
They  left  him,  and  went  away. 


By  a  lad  16  years  of  age^  under  iniiruethn  4}  years. 

TH£   LIFE   OF   MYSELF. 

I  was  bom  in  Vineyard,  Grand  Isle  county,  Vermont,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1818.  I  was  not  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  could  speak  and 
hear.  When  I  was  about  two  years  old,  I  was  very  sick  and  almost 
died,  and  my  right  eye  swelled  very  severely.  At  length,  I  recovered 
firom  sickness,  and  it  was  found  that  I  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind 
in  my  right  eye. 

At  the  age  of  about  five  years,  I  rode  in  a  sleigh  in  the  winter  with 
my  parents  from  the  town  of  Vineyard,  to  that  of  M alone,  Franklin 
county,  N.  Y.  At  that  time,  I  was  often  afraid  of  strangers.  Having 
arrived  at  Malone,  my  father  held  me  strongly  with  his  hands  before 
an  electrical  machine,  that  I  might  not  move,  while  two  persons  put 
two  wires  of  that  machine  to  the  drums  of  my  ears.  The  electricity 
gave  me  the  shock  for  several  minutes,  but  I  did  not  cry  for  the  fear  of 
my  father's  rebuke,  but  only  wept. 

We  lodged  in  a  hotel,  and  returned  to  the  house  for  the  same  ptir- 
pose  every  morning  and  evening  for  a  few  weeks.  When  I  told  my 
parents  that  I  was  displeased  with  our  going  to  the  house  to  receive 
the  shocks,  they  deceived  me  in  various  ways  by  telling  me  that  we 
should  go  home.  It  was  found  that  I  continued  deaf  and  dumb  from 
my  siclmess.  My  parents'  hopes  of  recovering  my  hearing  was  lost, 
and  they  were  very  sorry  for  my  deafness.    We  returned  home. 

I  was  fond  of  fishing  on  Lake  Champlain  with  my  brothers,  and 
rowing  a  boat  there.  One  cold  day,  in  the  winter,  my  parents  rode  in 
a  sleigh  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Champlain  with  my  brothers  and  sisters 
and  myself  to  visit  my  grand  parents,  and  relatives.  We  were  very 
glad  to  see  them  and  made  a  stay  for  several  hours. 
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The  next  year,  my  lather  went  to  Alalooe  with  \m  older  son  to  looik 
fur  land  for  our  future  residence.  They,  having  found  euch  land  as  he 
wbhed,  built  a  new  cottage  near  a  biook.  After  several  weeks,  when 
my  father  had  built  the  cottage,  he  returned  home.  Then  he  rode  io 
a  large  sleigh  with  his  family  in  the  severe  winter  to  my  grand  parents 
and  relatives,  and  spent  a  day  to  visit  them. 

Afterwards,  we  rode  in  the  sleigh  for  a  few  days  in  which  time  we 
slept  in  a  hotel  every  night,  when  we  stopped  in  the  evening.  We  ar- 
rived at  Malone ;  and  when  we  saw  a  beautiful  house  on  the  other 
side  of  a  road,  my  pEurents  pointed  me  to  it,  and  told  me  that  it  was  the 
same  building  in  which  the  electricity  had  given  me  the  shocks  to  re- 
cover my  hearing  at  the  age  of  about  five  years.  We  were  very  glad 
to  see  the  new  cottage. 

In  spring,  my  father  and  his  sons  worked  on  his  farm  which  he  di- 
vided into  several  fields  for  hay,  com,  wheat,  ije,  potatoes,  &c. 

In  summer,  I  was  fond  of  playing  with  toys  with  my  sisters  and 
neighbors. 

I  went  to  the  country  school  with  my  sisters  and  some  of  my  bro- 
thers to  learn  hand  writing  for  three  years. 

When  I  saw  the  clouds  coming  up,  I  thought  the  smoke  of  fire  came 
up  from  the  forests,  and  in  the  smoke  some  people  sprinkled  the  earth 
with  water  drawn  from  the  streams. 

I  thought  that  in  the  lightning,  somebody  in  the  clouds  cut  off  his 
hands  and  threw  them  into  lightning  in  my  sight ;  and  he  renewed  his 
hands  again.  Also  it  was  my  idea  that  the  earth  was  fixed  and  level 
to  the  ends.  The  sun  was  moving,  and  when  it  set  in  the  west,  it  fell 
down  beyond  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  after  twelve  hours,  another  sun 
rose  from  beyond  its  end. 

I  thought  that  a  great  many  people  on  the  earth  blew  out  of  their 
mouths  in  the  wind  to  cool  us.  The  moon  and  stars,  when  the  sun 
came  near  them,  went  away,  and  when  it  set,  they  came  back.  I 
feared  the  moon  on  account  of  her  looking  at  me. 

Some  spirit  in  the  clouds  blew  his  trumpet  to  the  earth  in  the  thun- 
der. 

I  feared  one  spirit  in  the  sky,  that  if  I  committed  a  crime,  he  would 
kill  me ;  for  my  bi  others  and  sisters  had  told  me  a  little  about  the  spirit 
who  could  see  us  always.  Sometimes  I  feared  to  go  under  the  clouds, 
becatise  I  thought  some  beast  would  c<»ne  from  them  upon  me. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  soul,  but  I  thought  that  I  should  die, 
and  all  my  body  would  moiilder  like  the  beast. 

During  the  northern  lights,  at  Aurora  Borealis,  I  thought  there  was 
a  great  fire  fiom  the  forests.  I  did  not  think  about  the  snow  at  the 
pole. 

I  was  not  fond  of  working  on  the  farm,  on  account  of  the  sun's 
shining  upon  me,  but  I  was  most  fond  of  fishing. 

When  I  entered  the  prayer-meeting,  or  meeting-houses,  I  never 
laughed ;  for  I  feared  the  spirit  who  looked  at  me. 
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Often  I  thought  of  myself,  "  I  am  deaf  and  dumb  and  miserable." 
I  besought  my  parents  to  help  me  open  my  ears,  for  I  had  little  talked 
"With  my  relatives  and  friends.  But  they  told  me  that  they  could  not 
help  me. 

At  the  age  of  12  years,  the  governor  of  New-York  sent  a  letter  to 
my  father,  that  I  should  come  to  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  in* 
struction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  When  I  was  informed  of  it,'my 
joy  was  more  kindled  than  ever  from  my  birth,  for  I  had  never  talked 
-with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  few  weeks  thence,  when  my  clothes 
had  been  prepared,  I  rode  in  a  wagon  with  my  friend  to  a^town  which 
•W9A  situated  on  a  river.  One  afternoon,  we  sailed  in  a  steam^^boat  to 
a  town  which  was  situated  on  the  canal.  We  went  in  the  canal-boat 
to  Troy.  We  then  went  into  a  steam-boat  for  Albany.  Having  ar* 
rived  there,  I  admired  the  large  city,  for  I  had  never  seen  a  city  before 
this. 

We  went  into  a  steam-boat  for  New- York,  one  afternoon.  The 
next  day,  we  arrived  there,  and  I  admired  the  city,  being  great  and 
beautifuJ.  We  got  into  a  coach  for  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  This  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  1830.  When  I  entered  this 
building,  I  wondered  to  see  many,  deaf  and[dumb  pupils  who  could 
write  on  subjects  and  spell  with  the  fingers. 

I  was  first  taught  to  spell  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  the  fin- 
gers, and  new  words  every  day. 

I  expected  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  pursue  my  studies  and  read 
any  book  ;  but  the  next  half  year,!  learned  phrases  and  compositions. 
The  next  year,  my  improvement  increased,  and  I  learned  arithmetic, 
and  to  write  stories,  and  on  subjects.  I  was  taught  geography,  and 
other  books.  I  was  in  light  mind  about  the  things  concerning  the 
earth,  sun,  planets  and  stars. 

I  do  not  continue  to  make  such  mistakes  in  my  thoughts  as  I  have 
told  you. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  taught  about  the  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  am  taught  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  Bible  on  Sunday 
and  compositions. 

I  am  astonished  to  think  of  the  great  difiference  between  my  unedu- 
cated miDd  and  enlightened  one. 


ByaladVt  yean  of  age,  Kuder  in$iructi<m 6 yearM. 

ZSBXBS'   IXPKDITIOIV    TO   ORKKCE. 

Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  King  of  Persia.  He 
succeeded  him,  and  defeated  Egypt  with  hu  army.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  palace  in  the  city  S[  Susa,  in  Persia,  he  commanded  men 
to  be  taught  the  military  arts  in  every  province  in  the  Persian  Empire, 
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because  thej^  would  prepare  to  make  war  against  Greece  in  three 
years*  After  this,  Xerxes  led  a  prodigious  army  from  Persia  through 
several  provinces,  by  land,  and  arrived  at  Sardis  in  the  province  of 
Lydia  where  they  encamped  through  the  winter.  At  the  beginning 
df  spring,  they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  marched  to  the  Hellespont, 
but  they  coul  1  not  cross  it.  They  placed  two  bridges  of  boats  across 
the  HeUespont  and  they  crossed  it  in  safety.  After  their  arrival  at 
Thrace,  Xerxes  marched  with  the  army  through  that  province  which 
he  defeated.  He  ordered  all  the  people  there  to  assist  him  in  his  en- 
gagements. He  went  with  the  army  to  Doricus,  in  Thrace,  situated 
at  5ie  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  River  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Per- 
sian fleet  which  had  come  up.  At  Doricus,  Xerxes'  land  forces 
amounted  to  1,800,000  men,  and  his  naval  forces  consisted  of  4807 
vessels.  He  sent  the  fleet  to  sail  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylie  for  he 
would  go  round  and  meet  them  there.  He  marched  with  the  anny  to 
Macedonia,  which  he  defeated,  and  also,  hence  to  Thessaly  which  he 
conquered.  During  his  journey  towards  Greece,  the  people  of  that 
country  contrived  how  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attack  of  the 
army,  and  the  Greeks,  amounting  to  4000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Leonidas,  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  near  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae. Xerxes  marched  with  his  army  through  the  narrow  pass 
below  the  mountains  where  the  Greeks  threw  many  rocks  upon  the 
Persian  army  who  fell  back  upon  the  rear,  and  20,000  of  them  were 
killed  in  2  days.  But  one  of  the  Greeks  who  was  a  tmitor,  came 
down  and  led  the  Persian  army  up  to  the  top  where  they  surrounded 
the  Greeks,  many  of  whom  escaped,  but  the  rest,  amounting  to  300 
men  who  were  very  brave,  assisted  Leonidas  infighting  with  the  Per- 
sian army,  a  great  many  of  whom  were  killed,  and  all  the  300  men 
and  Leonidas  were  killed.  The  Persian  army  rejoiced  at  the  victory. 
They  left  the  mountains  for  Athens,  and  on  their  way  towards  that 
city,  the  Greeks  heard  of  their  coming,  and  contrived  how  to  defend 
themselves  firom  the  attack  of  the  Persian  army,  and  many  the 
Greeks  escaped  from  the  city  for  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  some 
others  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  also,  the  Grecian  fleet,  consist- 
ing  of  400  vessels,  went  into  the  straits  of  Salamis  for  defending  them- 
selves from  the  attack  of  the  Persian  fleet,  of  4207  vessels.  The  line 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  extended  from  the  island  to  the  land  so  that  the 
Persian  fleet  could  not  pass  through  it,  and  the  former  conquered  the 
latter.  The  Persian  army  who  were  on  the  hill  of  Athens,  looked  at 
the  fall  of  their  fleet.  They  feared  that  the  Grecian  fleet  would  go  to 
the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the  bridges  of  boats,  so  that  they  returned 
there,  but  the  bridges  of  boats  were  destroyed  and  scattered  by  storms. 
They  were  obliged  to  sail  in  the  boats  of  fishermen,  and  went  with 
Xerxes  to  Susa  where  he  lived. 

He  leagued  with  Hamilcar,  a  general  of  Carthage,  to  make  war 
against  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Hamilcar  raised  up  men  and 
went  from  Carthage  to  8icily  where  he  encamped  with  them  in  a  for- 
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tification.  He  sent  a  letter  to  his  horsemen  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
them  to  come  to  a  feast,  but  one  of  the  Greeks  named  Gelos  intercept- 
ed it.  He  called  up  Grecian  horsemen,  and  went  to  that  spot  where 
thej  conquered  the  Carthagenian  army,  and  burnt  the  fleet.  After 
Xerxes  arrived  at  Susa,  he  had  room  to  hope  that  the  Greeks  would 
soon  be  conquered,  but  he  heard  of  this  sad  fact,  and  was  disappointed 
and  chagrined. 


By  a  lad  16  years  of  age^  under  instruction  7  years. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh  was  bom  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  the  town  df  Budleigh  in  Devonshire 
County,  England.  In  his  youth,  he  was  placed  in  Oriel  College 
where  he  was  educated  for  several  years.  He  was  highly  distinguish- 
ed for  his  being  a  great  historian  and  navigator. 

He  also  performed  eminent  services  for  the  queen  Elizabeth  in  de- 
feating the  Spanish  Armada  and  in  settling  the  part  of  North  America, 
now  called  Virginia.  While  he  abode  in  Virginia,  the  Indians  taught 
him  how  to  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  and  he  was  kindly  treated  by 
the  Indians.  The  Indians  presented  him  two  hogsheads  full  of  tobac- 
co with  which  he  returned  to  England  where  tobacco  had  never  been 
used  before.  Once  when  he  was  reading  his  book,  his  servant  brought 
him  some  beer  but  he  saw  him  smoking  and  he  immediately  poured 
the  beer  upon  him  and  then  he  ran  up  with  great  speed  to  his  family 
whom, he  informed  that  he  saw  the  fire  in  his  body  and  he  poured  the 
beer  upon  him  to  extinguish  the  flames.  He  lived  happily  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  sun-set  of  her  life  had  arrived,  Raleigh 
was  grievously  persecuted  by  his  enemies  soon  after  the  accession  of 
James  I,  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  falaely  accused  of  high 
treason  and  therefore  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  royal  tower  for  12  years 
during  which  time  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  world  and  many  poems. 
After  he  had  been  set  at  liberty,  he  was  commissioned  by  James  to  go 
to  S.  America  to  obtain  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  After  1^ 
arrival  in  S.  America,  he  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  who  were 
so  full  of  rage  towards  him  that  they  followed  him  and  murdered  his 
eldest  son  but  Sir  W:  Raleigh  escaped  to  England. 

But  the  Spaniards  set  out  for  England  where  they  complained  to  the 
king  of  Raleigh  and  they  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  put  him  to 
death:  Raleigh  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October 
1618.    His  head  was  then  kept  by  his  family. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT 

or  THK  SUPKRIHTKIIDKHT  OF  COMMON  8CBOOL8,   ON  TBK  KDUCATIOH 
OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


STATE  OP  NEW.YORK,  ? 

Albany,  7th  Marek,  1835. 

TO    THE    LEOISLATUEE. 

By  various  acta  now  in  force  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  at  the  public  expense. 
The  sum  annually  exp^ed  for  the  purpose  is  fourteen  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars. 

The  numbei  of  pupils  authorized  to  be  instructed  in  the  New-Tork 
Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  ii  ninety-six.  The  annual 
allowance  for  board  and  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  the  sum  of  five  thouMud  dollars  per 
annum  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  New- York  Institution, 
by  the  act  of  8d  April,  1834,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

This  Institution  is  situate  on  New- York  island,  about  three  and 
half  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  avenues. 
The  position  is  elevated  and  airy,  and  probably  as  healthful  as  any 
other  on  the  island. 

The  Superintendent  visited  the  Institution  in  October  last,  and  found 
it  in  a  condition,  in  all  respects,  creditable  to  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  its  management.  During  ^e  past  season  a  fourth  story  has  been 
added  to  the  main  building  and  divided  into  two  large  apartments,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  now  lodged. 

The  full  report  made  by  the  Superintendent  the  last  year,  in  respect 
to  the  economy  with  which  the  Institution  is  managed,  the  order  and 
discipline  to  which  the  pupils  are  subjected,  the  parental  kindness  with 
which  they  are  treated,  and  the  liberal  provisions  made  for  all  their 
wants,  renders  it  unnaceasary  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  these  points. 
He  will  merely  say  that  the  Institution  continues  to  be  conducted  in 
all  respects,  in  the  same  unexceptionable  manner. 

In  the  course  of  instruction,  no  material  change  has  taken  place 
since  the  last  report.  The  Institution  has  sustained  a  loss  in  Mr. 
Vaysse,  a  French  gentleman,  who  has  for  several  years  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Institution,  as  a  tutor,  and  who  returned  to  his  native 
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country  last  summer.    It  ia  gratifying  to  add,  however,  that  his  place 
is  well  filled.    In  the  ability  of  the  instructors  the  Institution  is  highly 
fiivored :  under  their  direction  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  is  rapid,  and  instruction  thorough.    The 
course  of  educadon  has  been  much  improved  by  bringing  it  to  the  test 
of  philosophical  investigations.    The  aim  of  the  instructors  in  these 
investigations  has  been  to  ascertain  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  those,  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care  previously  to  all  instruc- 
tion, and  by  combining  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  observation,  a  crit- 
ical comprehension  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  devised  by  the  most 
distinguished  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  furnish  their  pupils, 
in  the  shortest  practicable  period,  with  the  most  simple  and  efficient 
instrument  of  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  of  supplying,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  place  of  that  source  of  information  from  which  they  are 
cut  off  forever*    The  great  end  of  their  labors  is  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  commimicate  with  facility  with  those  among  whom  he  is  destined 
to  move ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  thus 
far,  has  been  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  written  language.    Sign 
language  is  so  far  employed  as  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words  and 
the  ideas  which  they  represent,  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  deemed  desir- 
able to  continue  it.    Written  language  being  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  communicate  with  the  world,  it  is  con- 
sidered important  to  employ  it  in  all  their  exercises  that  they  may  be 
fiimiliarly  acquainted  with  its  use. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Superintendent  to  have  referred  more  in 
detail  to  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  Institution ;  but  the 
fidl  report  of  the  directors  on  this  subject,  presented  a  few  days  smce 
to  the  Liegislature,  has  rendered  its  execution  unnecessary. 

Among  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  Institution 
during  the  last  year,  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark : 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  main  building  already  refened  to,  by 
the  erection  of  an  additional  story,  and  the  more  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  with  a  view  to  the  various  wants  of  the  establiidi- 
ment. 

2.  The  constructi(Hi  of  a  work-shop  fifty-five  feet  by  twenty-five  and 
two  stories  high,  out  of  materials  composing  the  old  roof  of  the  main 
building. 

3.  The  increased  &cilities  in  the  mechanical  department  have  led 
to  corresponding  improvement  in  the  skill,  workmanship  and  industry 
of  the  pupils  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  trades. 

4.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  indicar 
ting  in  this  respect,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Institution. 

6.  The  lectures  and  other  improvements  in  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment, noticed  in  the  last  report,  have  been  continued,  and  with  grati- 
fying success. 

The  act  of  April  18, 1831,  under  which  the  expenses  of  the  State 
pupib  instructed  at  the  Central  Asylum  at  Canajoharie  are  defrayed 
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jDttt  of  the  pubHe  treasury  viU  ezjnze,  by  its  own  limitatMHi,  on  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1836 ;  and  it  will  soon  devolve  on  the  Legislature  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pu^nls  shall  be  transferred  to  the  New-Tork  lo- 
stitution,  or  whether  the  act  referred  to  shall  be  continued  in  force. 
If  the  State  patronage  should  be  withdrawn,  the  Institution  could  not 
be  maintained,  as  the  whole  number  of  pupils  educated  at  the  expense 
of  their  parents  or  friends  does  not  avera^  more  than  eight  or  ten, 
and  the  sum  annually  contributed  by  the  State  is  its  principal  source 
of  income. 

To  the  disccmtinuance  of  this  Institution  there  is  but  one  objection: 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  parents  or  friends  of  deaf  mutes  are 
unwilling  to  send  them  to  the  New-Tork  Institution,  and  in  a  few 
instances  they  have  absolutely  declined  to  do  so.  But  these  cases 
are  rare,  and  if  there  was  but  one  Institution,  their  objection  might 
not  be  insuperable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Institution  might  be  removed  to 
some  place  further  west  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  it  was  understood 
at  one  time,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Utica  were  willing  to 
provide  a  suitable  lot  and  building  if  it  could  be  estaUished  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  But  any  step  which  might  lead  to  a  further  divi- 
sion of  the  patronage  of  the  State  between  this  Institution  and  the 
one  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  New-Tork  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.  Such  a  division  would  impair  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  the  latter  without  raising  the  other  to  the  same  standard. 
One  Institution  will  be  manifestly  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
State  for  years  to  come ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
public  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  New-Tork  Institution  should 
not  be  diminished.  It  is  now  in  admirable  condition,  and  its  useful- 
ness would  be  abridged  by  any  reduction  of  its  means.  It  might  have 
been  better  in  some  respects  if  it  had  been  established  in  a  more  cenr 
tral  position ;  but  the  State  has  already  expended  on  it  large  sums  of 
money ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  now  whether  its  removal  would 
be  either  expedient  or  just.  The  city  has  contributed  liberally  to  its 
establishment,  and  regularly  provides  for  the  support  of  eleven  deaf 
mutes. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
in  contact  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation.  Every  deaf 
mute  without  education  employs,  in  lus  communications  with  others, 
a  sign  language  of  his  own  creation,  and  among  Uioee  with  whom  he 
is  in  frequent  contact  many  of  his  signs  will  be  purely  arbitrary.  In 
his  communications  with  strangers  hus  signs  must  be  natural  and  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  object  represented,  or  they  will  not  be  understood. 
When  two  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  wholly  uninstructed,  are  brought 
together,  such  of  their  signs  as  are  merely  conventional  will  be  found 
to  possess  little  in  common.  But  after  a  very  short  intercourse  each 
becomes  familiar  with  the  signs  used  by  the  other,  and  thus  a  more 
extended  nomenclature,  if  it  may  be  so  teemed,  wmKr^ng  a  more 
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extensive  circle  of  ideas,  becomes  common  to  both.  In  proportion  as 
the  number  of  pupik  is  augmented  the  means  of  mutual  improvement 
are  multiplied,  not  only  in  the  manner  referred  to,  but  from  the  greater 
stimulus  to  exertion,  which  is  found  in  a  wider  and  more  varied  field 
of  intercourse. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  under  any  circumstances,  if 
any  measure  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  which 
'would  impair  the  high  standing  of  the  New-York  Institution :  for  if 
the  present  contributions  to  the  support  of  both  the  existing  establish- 
xnents  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  neither  would  por 
eess  the  means  of  maintaining  such  a  thorough  course  a[  instructioni 
as  is  necessary  to  raise  the  unfortunate  class  of  persons  confided  to 
them,  to  that  grade  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  which  may 
1)0  attained  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  their  faculties*  The  interest  of  the  class  referred  to, 
dearly  indioates  that  one  Institution  only  should  be  maintained.  **^ 

JOHN  A.  DIX, 
Sup't  ofCammm  Schooh. 


CONDITIONS  OP  ADMISSION. 


I.  Popib  axe  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  doth- 
ing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirtv  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  uistitutioD  if  denred,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.   Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  first  of  October. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

ni.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  ccm- 
sequence  of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

lY.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge. 

y .  Applicants  for  adnuiBsion  should  be  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound 
to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  dis- 
cretion. 

YL  Satisfiictoiy  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

YII.  Appdications  firom  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  Slc.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The  se- 
lection of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admismon  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionazy  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOR,  Prtiidmi. 

H.  P.  PEET,  Seereiarii. 


The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationary  and  the 
necessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medidnee, 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 
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It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  fiuniliar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  consti- 
tutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  And  if  so, 
in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ?  / 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  1 

3.  Is  the  dea&ess  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

6.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs ;  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been 
formed  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  t 
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;     OCT  lf5 1905 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  29,  1836. 


COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmittiiig  the  annual 
report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dun[ib. 

STATE  OF  NEW-TORK,  I 
tscBSTAKT'f  ornci*       > 

Albany^  2^ih  Jantuiry^  1636. 

TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 
SIR— 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  seventeenth  annual 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  being  communicated  to  the  Legislature. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  oVt  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 


Offleert  a&d  Dlreetort. 


•  SAMKB  flumilf0Ky  9*  l^.f  PsMioBrr. 
BHAKPKf  FrajT  Vies  Psssmnrr. 
KKT  TAN  9€1CA1GK»  BscoaD  VicB  PsMKBCiiT. 

;Tn  p.  PBXT»  SSCBSTAKT. 


LBwit  fsraouft. 


KBT.  J.  r.  fOUIOSDKBt 
JAMBf  LOTXTT, 

wonmar  o,  cokitki,!., 

B.  L.  WOOLLBT, 

■Bvar  I.  wTCKorr, 

JOB*  B.  WILLIS, 
OMABLBt  L.  UTUf  OSTOH, 


WILLUK  I.,  f  TOVS, 
tHBPBXRD  KHATP, 
8AMUXL  DOWITBK,  m» 
JACOB  DBAKE, 
WILLIAM  B.  B0LLB8, 
HBKRT  1.  BICHABDl, 
WILLIAM  KBLLT, 
OBOROB  S.  ROBBIirt, 
DATIO  THOMPIOB, 
ADOOtTIir  ATBBILL. 


VrlMlpftl  of  tlie  Xiuititatlo&. 

HABTBT  P*  PBBT,  A.  M. 


DATID  B.  BABTLBTT,  A«  M. 
FBBDBBICK  A.  P.  BABHABD,  A.  M, 
JOflAB  AODIMH  CABT,  A.  H. 


BABHABAB  MATBABD  FAT,  A  H. 
AMOt  BOBDMAH  LAMBBBT,  A.  B, 
BAH0OM  TATLOBy  A.  B. 


JOIBPB  HATBH,  A.  B. 


Vhirstelaii. 

TBBODORB  L.  MA80II,  M.  D, 


aiatroii. 

HUB  MABTBA  DUDLBT. 
BBI.  BABBIBT  tTOHBR,  AisUtOMt  jMStffOB. 

BOMUITD  B.  PB£T,  StOOOTtL 


TBBODOEB  OOBBOK,  Cohkui  Maker, 
joBB  HAoxBTTi  Skotm/ktr. 


MBBTUr  BALB,  Book  BMtitt, 
SAMDEL  B.  WTCKOFF,  Tkffcf, 


OARBBTBBAD,  GmrdmuT, 


SETENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  rule  which  has  been  observed  since  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  Directors  of  the  New* 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pre- 
sent to  the  Legislature  their  seventeenth  annual  report,  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

As  the  principles  are  settled  on  which  the  administration  of  its 
afiairs  is  conducted,  and  as  the  syBtem  of  government  and  disci- 
pline, founded  upon  them,  has  been  repeatedly  exhibited  in  all  its 
parts,  and  more  recently  in  their  circular  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the  Institution,  the  Board  do  not 
deem  it  worth  while,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  more  than 
cast  a  bird's  eye  glance  over  those  matters  which  annually  occur, 
and  which  present  no  distinctive  peculiarity,  but  are  common  to 
all  establishments  erected  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  disbursements,  as  will  appear  firom  the  treasurer's  account, 
which  is  hereunto  annexed,  including  the  balance  of  one  thou- 
sand fifty-four  dollars  and  four  cents  due  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  amount  to  twenty-one  thousand  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents ;  and  the  receipts  to  twenty- 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  three 
cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars 
and  seventy-four  cents. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils  were  em* 
braced  in  the  catalogue  appended  to  the  last  report,  as  residing  in 
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the  loflliUitioD  at  the  doae  of  the  year  eighteen  hondred  and  thir- 
ij4ovir.  During  the  pest  year,  forty-three  have  been  admitted^ 
and  forty  discharged,  leaving  on  the  thiity-firet  day  of  December, 
the  actual  number  of  one  hundred  and  fiwty .  It  will  be  poroeived 
that  a  larger  number  have  retired  from  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year  than  it  has  been  common  to  notice.  A  majority,  how- 
ever,  have  completed  the  terra  of  five  yean'  instruction  presciihed 
by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  vacancies  in  the  list  of  State  pupOs  have  all  been  filled, 
and  an  additional  number  have  also  been  admitted  into  the  Insti- 
tution, toprovidefor  vacancies  anticipated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
msuing  year,  and  for  others  which  may  occur  otherwise  than  by 
limitation.  Of  this  latter  description,  several,  from  various  causes^ 
and  at  different  times,  take  place  after  the  ccmimencement  of  the 
academical  year. 

Of  the  number  of  beneficiaries  whose  term  of  instruction  would 
expire,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  early  apprised,  who,  with  his 
diaracteristic  promptness,  made  the  requisite  selections  to  supfij 
their  places.    Some  of  these  dedined  the  proflered  bounty  of  the 
State :  from  others  no  answer  was  received ;  and,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  Board  commissioned  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors, acting  under  instructions  from  that  officer,  to  visit  different 
sections  of  the  State,  to  explain  to  parents  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  privileges  offered  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.    In  some 
cases  his  mission  was  successfiil ;  in  others,  the  parties  could  not 
be  found ;  and,  in  a  few,  the  Board  regret  to  learn,  that  neither 
his  own  efforts,  nor  the  benevolent  exertions  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, oouU  induce  the  parents  to  part  with  their  children.    This 
misjudged  kindness,  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  since  it  must 
entail  upon  these  unfortunate  beings,  poverty,  degradation  and 
wretchedness,  for  life. 

In  the  department  of  manual  labor,  the  Board  have  no  Dew 
Ikcts  to  comnranicate.  Neither  the  tastes  of  the  pupils,  nor  the 
waato  of  the  InstatutkMi,  have  called  for  the  introduction  of  any 
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new  trade.  Those  already  eatablbhed,  have  been  succeBsfulIy 
prosecuted,  and  are  still  flourishing.  On  the  subject  of  mechan- 
ical employments,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  what  was 
contained  in  the  last  report  For  more  specific  information,  the 
Legislature  is  respectfully  refened  to  that  document. 

The  intellectual  attainments  of  the  pupils,  have  been  creditable 
to  them  and  their  instructors.  Of  the  extent  of  these  the  Boaxd 
forbear  to  express  an  opinion,  but  content  themselves  with 
referring  to  a  few  specimens  of  uncorrected  original  compositions, 
herewith  submitted,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  condition  of  the  Institution,  as  the  most  satiafectory  evidence 
of  their  improvement 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  three  vacancies  occurred  in  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  which  were  immediately  supplied  by  the 
appointment  of  A.  Bordman  Lambert  and  Ransom  Taylor,  of  the 
New-Tork  University,  and  Joseph  Haven,  of  Amherst  College. 
These  gentlemen  entered  upon  their  duties  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  October,  and  took  the  charge  of  classes  in  the  dementary 
stages  of  their  progress. 

Some  slight  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Lifanry,  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  Philosophical  apparatus.  The  Board 
have  long  been  desirous  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  judidoas, 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  imparting  and  receiving  instructioii ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  they  sent  out  recently  to 
Europe,  through  a  German  house  in  this  dty,  an  <Hrder,  embracing 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  publications,  not  already  in  their  possessiony 
which  had  been  issued  from  the  press,  relative  to  the  instruction 
and  treatment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  An  answer  has  been 
received,  that  as  the  editions  of  these  works  were  small,  and 
some  of  them  published  many  years  ago,  the  order  could  not  be 
complied  with. 

A  correspondence  has  been  opened  with  the  Instituttons  of 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  copies  of  our  own  publications  have  been  fixrwaided. 
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COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dun[ib. 

STATE  OF  NEW-TORK,  I 
ncBSTAKT'f  orncB.       > 

Albany^  2^th  January^  1636. 

TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  A88EMBLT. 
SIR— 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  seventeenth  annual 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  being  communicated  to  the  Legislature. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  oVt  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 
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the  laaguage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  differs  in  no  way  firom  the 
universal  mode  of  signifying  assent  by  a  nod — a,  sign  certainly 
natural,  for  it  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  Homer.  TV  hen 
used  in  this  connection,  it  is  made  with  some  emphasis^  immedi- 
ately after  that  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply. 

Let  the  adverb  be  now  introdaced.  Let  the  sentence  be 
God  closely  observes  our  conduct. 
Here  is  manner  of  action  stated.  We  ask  our  pupils  what  is  it 
that  is  affected  by  this  manner?  Does  c/o^eZy  belong  to  God?  To 
our  own  conduct  ?  No,  but  it  tells  us  how  the  observation  qf 
that  conduct  is  carried  on.  As  the  word  observes  then,  attri- 
butes something  to  God  ;  so  the  word  dosely  ascribes  something 
to  observes.  It  is  by  processes  of  this  nature  that  the  pupil  is 
brought  to  recognize,  as  additional  laws  of  construction, 

Ist.  That  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  are  all  dependant 
parts  of  speech,  or  attributives. 

2d.  That  adjectives  and  verbs  depend  on  nouns. 

3d.  That  adverbs  depend  on  adjectives  or  verbs. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  he  learns,  however  numerous  the  epithets 
and  qualifications  by  which  a  sentence  is  embarrassed,  to  regard 
it  still,  so  long  as  it  is  complicated  ndther  by  conjunctions  nor  by 
relatives,  as  strictly  homogeneous  with  the  propoeition  o(  three 
words  first  presented  to  his  attention,  for  the  attributives  super* 
added  are  inessential  to  the  sentence,  and  only  maintain  their 
places  by  the  help  of  the  principal  words  on  which  they  depend. 

In  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  oonstrection,  we 
find  a  class  of  words  whose  effect  aeema  to  be  to  interrapt  the 
regularity  of  the  simple  sentence.  These  are  wordo  which  serve 
as  links,  enabling  us  to  append  something  to  that  which  was 
gra  mmatically  complete  before.  They  may  be  called  connectives 
and  consist  of  prepomlions  and  conjunctions. 

The  prepoaitiona  are  introduced  with  intransitive  verbs,  and 
are  considered  with  the  verbs  which  they  assMi,  to  conatitiite 
Wgle  wor<ki.    Analysis  diowa  that  the  ttanaitive  power  of  the 
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▼erb--that  is,  the  power  to  put  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  had 
gone  over  to  the  prepoeition.  All  transitive  verbs  may  be  indeed 
r^arded  as  intransitives  which  have  absorbed  a  prepositicm.  The 
words  to  dweU  and  to  inhabiij  are,  in  the  latin,  habiiarey  often 
intransitive,  and  inhabitare  transitive.  And  as  transitive  verbs 
require  one  object  after  them,  by  the  help  of  prepositions  they 
may  have  any  number. 

The  power  of  putting  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  gives  to  the 
prepoeition  the  property  of  creating  attributive  phrases,  when  at** 
tributive  words  &il.  Thus,  instead  of  the  expression,  a  wise 
many  we  may  say  a  man  of  wisdom^  and  instead  of  the  sentence, 
he  writes  rapidly^  we  may  say,  he  writes  with  rapidity. 
Phrases  thus  attached,  by  means  of  the  preposition,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  sentence,  we  teach  our  pupil  to  regard  as  single  at^ 
tributive  words.  They  thus  form,  like  adjectives  and  adverbs,  a 
part  of  their  principals,  and  thus  once  more  reduce  the  sentence 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  original  model. 

But  another  class  of  connectives  overthrows  this  sim[dicity 
entirely.  It  is  fcom  the  too  unrestrained  use  of  the  conjunctions, 
that  what  are  called  iwoolved  sentences  proceed.  So  long  as  but 
a  single  assertion  is  contained  in  a  sentence,  so  long  it  matters 
not  how  many  attributives  or  attributive  clauses  are  superadded. 
The  pDp3,  taught  according  to  the  method  practised  in  our 
school,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  them  in  thdr  due  subor- 
dinate rank.  But  the  moment  different  assertions  are,  by  the 
power  of  the  conjunction,  embodied  into  one  sentence,  there  begins 
a  species  of  comjAezity,  which,  however  easily  explicable  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  have  from  infimcy  been  £uniliar  with  all  its 
variations,  requares  unwearied  effort,  and  patient  attention,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  his  pupils. 

There  are  words  employed  both  as  prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tkms.  Such  are/or,  wtce,  before,  after ,  tiU,  ^c.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  popiPs  attentk>n  should  be  anew  directed  to 
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the  fact,  that  io  a  perfect  simple  sentence,  there  is  but  one  asser- 
tion, that  is  but  one  verb.  This  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  mind.  The  preposition  has  no  power  to  subjoin  another.  To 
do  this  is  the  province  of  the  conjunction.  The  pupil  is  therefore 
taught  that  the  conjunction  regularly  stands  between  two  <i8- 
sertions.  Each  of  these  assertions  forms  the  nucleus  of  an 
independent  sentence:  and  each  sentence  is,  therefore,  to  be 
constructed  according  to  the  model  originally  given  him.  Take 
this  example, 

I  love  my  parents. 
My  parents  have  been  kind  to  me. 
I  love  my  parents  because  they  have  been  kind  to  me. 
The  conjunction  and  occasionally  connects  only  words,  and 
not  assertions  or  sentences.    A  single  exception,  however,  cannot 
i^ect  a  general  rule. 

There  would  still  be  little  additional  difficulty,  resulting  from 
conjunctions,  were  it  not  for  the  transposition  of  clauses  which 
they  admit.  And  the  difficulty  would  be  less  were  this  transposi- 
tion universally  practicable.    But  we  may  say : 

Though  he  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him. 
I  will  trust  in  him,  though  he  slay  me. 
He  may  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him. 
The  conjunction  though  allows  the  clauses  of  the  compound 
sentence  to  be  transposed.    But  the  conjunction  yet^  and  also 
nevertheless^  and  stUl^  though  of  similar  signification,  allow  no 
such  transposition.     The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  classify 
conjunctions  as  fixed  or  moveable,  and  to  depend  for  the  rest 
upon  the  memory  of  the  pupil. 

There  is  a  class  of  pronouns  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
conjunctions.  These  are  the  relatives.  They  stand  between 
and  connect  separate  assertions.  These  add  to  the  involution  of 
sentences.  The  clauses  which  they  introduce,  Uke  those  intro- 
duced by  conjunctions,  are  to  be  fiishioned  also  according  to  the 
original  model.    With  this  species  of  words  the  list  of  connectives 
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is    completed.     The  pupil,   properly  familiarized   with    them, 
learns, 

let.  That  a  preposition  controls  a  noun  with  its  dependant 
nv^ords. 

2d.  That  a  conjunction  connects  assertions. 
3d.  That  some  conjunctions  allow  the  asseitions  connected,  to 
be  transposed,  and  that  others  do  not. 

4tb.  That  relative  pronouns  stand  for  nouns  and  conjunctions 
at  the  same  time. 

When  sentences  become  involved,  by  the  combination  of  many 
assertions,  there  is  always  one  which  predominates  over  the  rest, 
and  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  complex  proposition.  To 
the  intelligibility  of  language,  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
pointed  out.  We  teach  our  pupils  therefore  to  observe,  that 
conjunctions  and  relatives  stand  at  the  hecul  of  the  clauses  to 
which  they  belong.  This  continues  to  be  the  case  under  every 
transposition.     Thus : — 

He  is  honest,  as  I  believe. 
He  is,  AS  I  believe  J  honest. 
He,  AS  1  believe,  ia  honest. 
As  /  believe,  he  is  honest. 
The  main  proposition  is,  here,  that  he  is  honest.    This  proposition 
is  qualified  by  the  clause,  resting  it  upon  my  belief.     Ir  is  to  this 
subordinate  clause  that  the  conjunction  is  prefixed.     Observation 
will  show  that,  universally,  the  clauses  introduced  by  conjunctions 
or  relatives  are  dependant,  and  that  the  principal  assertion  is  that 
which  is  preceded  by  no  such  word. 

All  these  things,  however  obvious  they  may  be  to  those  who 
speak  and  hear,  must,  nevertheless,  be  separately  pointed  out  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  patiently  inculcated,  if  we  would  bring 
them  to  the  easy  understanding,  and  confident  use  of  written 
language  as  an  instrument  of  communication. 

The  complexity  of  sentences,  so  far  as  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  simply  of  different  parte  of  speech,  has  now  been  con* 
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sidered.  To  our  pupils  a  source  of  perhaps  equal  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  changes  which  these  parts  of  speech  undergo  within 
themselves.  The  grammatical  inflections  of  words  are  more  or 
less  numerous  in  every  language.  In  the  English  they  are 
comparatively  few,  and  this  language  is,  on  that  account,  acquired 
with  comparative  ease  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Nouns  and 
pronouns  are  affected  in  form,  by  case,  number,  person  and 
gender,  adjectives  and  adverbs  by  the  degrees  of  comparison,  and 
verbs  by  person  and  number,  mode,  tense  and  voice. 

All  that  relates  to  cases  will,  at  this  period  of  instruction,  have 
become  familiar.  Possessives  will  be  regarded  by  the  pupil  as 
adjectives ;  and  objectives  will  be  understood  by  him  properly  to 
follow  attributives  transitive,  (that  is,  verbs  and  participles,)  and 
prepositions. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  pronouns  commences  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  the  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate 
objects,  and  between  the  sexes.  Our  language  possesses  a 
decided  advantage  over  most  others,  in  the  fact  that  the  genders 
of  its  nouns  have  their  foundation  in  nature.  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  separate  at  once  all  the  neuter  nouns  from  the  rest,  for 
the  distinction  between  dead  and  living  matter  is  obvious.  We 
have  but  td  take  an  object,  a  book  for  example,  and  inquire,  has 
it  sense  ?  Has  it  intelligence  ?  Has  it  the  power  of  locomotion  ? 
It  has  neither.  It  is  inert  and  insensate.  Objects  such  as  these 
we  tell  our  pupil  may  be  represented  by  the  pronoun  it. 

In  regard  to  the  genders  of  animate  objects  it  may  be  observed, 
that  as  the  words  man  and  wimian^  bay  and  girl  are  early  taught 
by  merely  pointing  out  the  objects  which  they  denote,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  pupil  to  replace  these  by  the  proper  pro- 
nouns. But  at  this  period  genders  must  be  generalized.  We 
must  enumerate  a  sufficient  number  of  animals,  with  the  peculiar 
habits  or  modes  of  usefulness  to  man,  of  the  different  sexes,  to 
lead  the  learner  to  understand  that  he  and  she  are  not  words 
appropriated  solely  to  the  human  race.  Thus  we  signify  the  oir 
by  representing  the  position  of  the  horns  with  our  fingers,  and 
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superadding  the  action  of  drawing,  or  the  motion  of  the  teamster's 
^whip.  Tlie  cow  we  distinguish  by  the  horns  again,  together 
^vvith  the  action  of  milking.  Between  the  lion  and  the  lioness 
ig^e  distinguish  by  the  presence  or'absence  of  the  mane.  Among 
t.be  feathered  tribe  we  distinguish  the  female  by  the  egg,  or  by 
the  act  of  incubation. 

Persons  and  numbers  are  considered  as  affecting,  at  the  same 
time,  nouns  or  pronouns,  and  verbs.  The  pupil,  in  regard  to 
these,  has  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  law,  that  in  both  respects  the 
verb  is  governed  by  its  subject.  Many  and  wearisome  may  be 
the  instances  in  which  his  compositions  will  exhibit  violations  of 
this  law.  He  will  always  be  longer  in  learning  practically  to 
adhere  to  those  rules  which  exact  an  agreement  between  two 
inflections,  than  to  those  which  relate  but  to  single  words. 

The  degrees  of  comparison  are  a  source  of  much  perplexity 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  comparative 
degree  is  used  when  two  objects  are  compared,  and  the  superlative 
when  more  than  two.  According  to  this  law  we  should  be  unable 
to  express  the  idea,  "  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men,"  by  means 
of  the  comparative  degree.  Yet  we  may  say  equally  well, 
^  Solomon  was  wiser  than  any  other  man."  Such  a  rule  will 
not  do  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  would  lead  them  into  errors 
as  gross  as  these,  "  Samson  was  the  strongest  of  a  dozen  men," 
and,  "  Good  men  are  the  best  of  bad  men."  The  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  present,  is  this.  Objects  set  in  opposition,  or 
contra-distinction  to  each  other,  require  the  comparative  degree. 
But  objects  pre-eminent  among  others  of  their  class  are  distin- 
guished by  the  superlative.  The  superlative  denotes  that  its 
substantive  belongs  to  the  class  which  it  surpasses.  The  com- 
parative, that  it  is  independent  of  that  class ;  and  if  belonging 
to  it,  is  pro  hoe  vice  separated  from  it. 

The  extent  of  the  general  subject  will  not  allow  a  detail  of  the 
processes  by  which  this  distinction  is  rendered  intelligible  to  our 
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pupils.  All  the  species  of  inflection  thus  far  enumerated  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  when  considered  along  with  those 
which  characterize  the  verb.  These  inflections  are  of  three 
classes,  constituting  the  distinctions  of  modes,  tenses  and  voices. 

Verbs  we  have  already  classed  as  attributes;  and  we  have 
remarked  that  they  not  only  denote  attributes,  but  assert  the 
existence  of  the  same.  When  transitive,  they  exert  an  influence 
over  other  words,  or  signify  that  the  attribute  expressed  in  them 
is  directed  toward  some  object.  Such  verbs,  then,  consist  of 
three  elements :  1st,  Assertion  which  is  the  essence  of  the  verb : 
2d,  Attribute :  and  3d,  Influence  or  transitive  power.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  inflections  above  enumerated,  has  one  of  these 
three  verbal  elements  as  its  radix. 

In  the  order  of  instruction,  tenses  take  precedence  of  the  other 
inflections.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  therefore  to  be  called 
to  the  distinctions  and  the  divisions  of  time.  The  idea  of  time 
itself  is  one  already  familiar  to  him,  as  it  must  be,  of  necessity, 
to  every  being  possessed  of  memory  and  capable  of  noting  the 
succession  of  passing  events.  We  attend  first,  therefore,  to  the 
natural  divisions.  The  passing  over  of  the  sun  from  its  rising 
to  its  setting,  described  by  gesture,  represents  the  day ;  the  season 
of  darkness  and  of  sleep  the  night.  A  period  of  warmth,  of 
flowers  and  of  fruit,  succeeded  by  another  of  vegetable  decay,  of 
coldness  and  of  snows,  constitute  the  year.  By  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  as  the  day  of  devotion,  or  to  Saturday  as  that  of  relax- 
ation, the  artificial  division  of  the  week  is  pointed  out.  The 
successive  days  are  then  distinguished  by  their  proper  appellations, 
either  by  calling  to  mind  the  occupations  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted, by  requiring,  each  morning,  the  name  of  the  day  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  pupil's  slate,  or  by  resting  chiefly  upon 
the  order  of  succession.  The  division  of  the  year  into  months) 
and  the  grouping  of  these  into  seasons  may  then  be  taught  \  and 
this  will  best  be  done  by  some  species  of  visible  illustration.    Tb^ 
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months  and  the  days  of  the  month,  will,  however,  become  best 
understood  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  keep  a  kind  of  mental  cal- 
endar and  to  write  the  date  of  every  morning  at  the  head  of  his 
slate.  The  more  minute  divisions  of  hours,  minutes  and  seconds 
may  then  be  explained  by  means  of  the  dial  and  hands  of  a 
clock. 

The  distinction  of  time  will  have,  thus  far  been  treated  as 
absolute ;  it  is  next  necessary  especially  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tenses  to  consider  them  as  related  to  some  fixed  point  in 
duration.  Making  that  point  the  present,  we  have  to  communi- 
cate a  considerable  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  such  as  these: 
Now^  to-day^  yesterday^  to-morrow^  the  day  before  yesterday ^ 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  last  evenings  yesterday  mornings  ^c. 
4*c.  Taking  it  in  the  past  or  future  we  shall  have :  therij  on 
that  day,  the  day  before,  the  day  after,  the  preceding  day, 
the  following  day,  4*c.  ^c.  Many  such  phrases,  and  all  the 
adverbs  of  time  will  be  necessary  in  distinguishing  the  occasions 
on  which  the  several  tenses  may  be  properly  used. 

We  then  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  three  grand  dis- 
tinctions of  the  post,  the  present  and  the  future ;  we  take  next 
some  simple  act  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  for  example,  to  write. 
The  pupil  is  already  acquainted  with  the  form  which  refers  this 
act  to  the  present  time.  He  can  construct  the  sentence,  I  write 
to-day.  We  ask,  then,  when  he  last  performed  this  act,  and  he 
will  probably  reply  to  us  I  write  yesterday.  We  communicate  to 
him,  therefore,  the  fitct,  that  there  is  in  use  a  different  form  of  the 
verb  designed  to  denote  past  time,  and  after  making  him  acquaint- 
ed with  this  form,  we  fix  it  in  his  memory  by  repeated  examples. 
In  the  same  manner  we  femiliarize  him  to  the  form  correspond- 
ing to  future  time.  He  is  now  acquainted  with  the  three  simple 
tenses,  and  thus  far  his  progress  has  been  easy. 

But  when  we  introduce  into  the  course  those  which  are  com^ 
monly  denominated  compound  tenses,    the  difficulty  of  the 
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subject  b^ne  to  increase.  Take  for  example  the  pluperfsct, 
/  had  written.  The  action  is  here  stated  to  have  been  com- 
pleted antecedently  to  some  period  in  past  time ;  or  to  some  other 
act  abo  past.  The  pluperfect  is  said  therefore  to  imply  two  peri- 
ods in  past  time.    It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  called  compound. 

But  in  our  mode  of  acquainting  our  pupils  with  the  subject  of 
tenses,  we  adopt  a  simpler  philosophy.  The  three  simple  tenses 
first  taught,  refer  an  action  to  a  past,  a  present,  or  a  future  time, 
without  distinguishing  any  particular  period  in  the  duration  of 
the  action,  but  regarding  it  as  a  whole.  Any  act  may,  however, 
be  considered  more  particularly  in  reference  to  its  inception^  its 
continuance  and  its  termination^  and  these  three  distinctions 
may  be  expressed  by  the  forms  about  to  be^  being,  havinff  been. 

Still  admitting  only  three  distinctions  of  time,  present,  past 
and  future,  we  may  from  this  remark,  deduce  all  the  natural 
tenses  which  language  allows.  These  tenses  will  indeed  be 
more  numerous  than  the  forms  called  tenses,  in  our  grammars : 
but  they  will  not  be  more  numerous  than  the  forms  of  speaking 
among  men ;  nor  will  they  embrace  any  which  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Employing  still  the  example,  to  write,  we  shall  obtain  the 
fdHomng  lesohs: — 

Past.  Present.  Future. 

SimpU  ten$e8,             I  wrote.  I  write.                  I  shall  write. 

hteeptweteme9.  I  was  about  to  write.  lamaboottowrite.  I  shall  be  aboat  to  write. 

huftufiet  ttmses.      I  was  writing.  I  am  writing.           I  shall  be  writing. 

Perfect  teH$es.         I  had  written.  I  have  written.       I  shall  hare  written. 

Here  are  presented  nine  additional  tenses.  Nor  can  any  be 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  common  consent  has  excluded  them 
from  the  grammars.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  grammars 
except  so  &r  as  they  rest  on  conmion  sense.  We  teach  our  pupib 
language  as  we  find  it,  and  as  they  must  use  it  if  they  wouU  be 
understood.  We  find  four  modes  of  speaking  of  an  actbn 
referred  to  past  time^  as  many  in  the  present,  and  as  many  in  the 
future.    These  forms  are  constant  throughout  the  whole  list  of 
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verbs :  they  are  forms,  therefore,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  must 
learn ;  and  whether  properly  called  tenses  or  not,  they  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  exhibited  in  the  table  above. 

To  teach  the  use,  then,  of  these  additional  tenses,  we  choose  to 
begin  with  time  past.  By  means  of  the  known  past  tense^  we 
express  some  act  ^known  to  have  taken  place,  and  to  that  refer 
other  acts,  about  to  begin,  proceeding,  or  terminated.  These 
acts  must  be  expressed  by  the  new  forms.     Thus, 

He  called^  as  /  was  about  to  write  is  letter. 
He  called  as  /  was  writing-  a  letter. 
He  called  after  /  had  written  a  letter. 
In  teaching  the  use  of  these  tenses,  it  is  considered  important 
thus  to  connect  them  with  the  sim^de  tenses,  in  order  that  their 
relations  to  these  may  be  gathered  as  well  by  induction,  as  by 
means  of  the  exposition  which  we  give  of  them  in  the  beginning. 
We  may  say,  and  under  particular  circumstances  properly,  eitheri 
I  wrote  a  letter  before  two  o'dock  yesterday,  or, 
I  had  written  a  letter  before  two  o'dock  yesterday. 
It  is  therefore  desirable,  that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
compound  tense,  it  should  always  be  associated  with  the  simple 
tense,  in  a  manner  to  impress  effectually  upon  the  mind  of  the 
learner  their  characteristic  differences. 

It  is  considered  important  also  to  teach  all  the  three  additional 
foi-ms  in  each  time  at  once.  By  this  means  the  pupil  is  compelled 
to  discriminate  between  them,  and  is  led  by  comparison  and 
contrast  to  employ  them  correctly.  To  this  end  the  teacher 
selects  any  example  in  which  one  of  the  forms  may  be  applicable 
and  requires  his  class  to  supply  circumstances  suitable  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  others.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  natural  sign* 
he  may  say, 

I  was  called  away  as  I  was  about  to  write  a  letter, 
And  the  pupil  may  add : — 
I  was  called'eLXvay,  as  I  was  making  a  pen,  &c. 
I  was  called  away,  after  I  had  seated  myself  at  my  desk* 
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Patience  will  be  found  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  coutse. 
The  tenses  will  be  to  many,  a  slow  acquisition,  but  they  will  be 
learned  at  last,  by  all  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

Of  the  three  elements  of  the  verb,  that  which  constitutes  the 
radix  of  the  tenses  is  attribute.  These  inflections  spring  from 
the  reference  of  this  element  to  the  three  several  times,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  the  particular  points  of  its  duration.  Modes 
rest  upon  a  different  foundation.  The  element  from  which  they 
spring  is  assertion.  The  indicative  asserts  positively,  the  poten- 
tial, conditionally,  and  the  subjunctive,  hypothetically.  The  im- 
perative, infinitive  and  participle,  are  forms  divested  of  assertion 
entirely. 

In  teaching  the  modes,  as  in  teaching  the  tenses,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  introduce  more  than  one  into  the  same  sentence,  in  order 
that  the  manner  of  their  use  may  be  made  more  evident  by  com- 
parison. The  subjunctive  and  the  potential  will  in  this  way 
usually  combine,  for  as  the  potential  asserts  conditionally,  the 
subjunctive  supposes  the  condition  of  the  assertion.  Thus  we 
may  say, 

I  would  be  charitable  if  I  had  means. 

In  respect  to  the  other  modes,  the  infinitive  is  regarded  as  the 
noun  verb  ;  for  it  may  be  either  a  nominative  or  an  objective. 
We  may  say. 

To  read  is  improving,  or,  I  love  to  read. 
And  the  case  will  hardly  occur  in  which  its  regimen  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  a  preposition  understood,  when  no 
governing  word  is  expressed.  In  antiquated  style,  the  preposition 
for  is  usually  found  standing  before  the  infinitive.  The  parti- 
ciple is  the  adjective  verb,  a  fact  universally  admitted,  and,  there- 
fore, requiring  no  illustration. 

The  imperative  is  but  an  infinitive,  abridged  of  its  distinctive 
mark,  and  governed  by  a  verb  understood. 

But  it  may  also  be  treated  as  the  verb  independent,  and  assign- 
able to  no  particular  category. 
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Prom  modes  we  may  pass  to  voices,  whose  basis  is  the  transi- 
tive power  of  verbs.  When  the  influence  passes  from  the  sub- 
ject, the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  active  voice ;  when  to  it,  in  the 
passive. 

Though  this  enumeration  of  particulars  regarding  the  verb, 
and  this  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  successively 
presented  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  may  appear  simple ;  yet,  as  we 
proceed  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  task,  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  many  considerations  will  render  the  subject  perplexing 
and  troublesome.  We  have  at  first  nothing  but  tenses  to  occupy 
the  mind.  But  directly  we  find  tenses  in  each  of  the  modes,  and 
modes  and  tenses  in  each  of  the  voices.  So  numerous  are  the 
inflections,  that  the  time  consumed  in  illustrating  each  by  exam* 
pie,  extends  to  a  very  serious  portion  of  the  entire  period  allotted 
to  education. 

The  order  in  which  the  verb,  then,  is  taught,  is  this,  Ist  The 
present,  the  past  and  the  future,  simple  tenses.  2d.  The  past, 
the  future,  and  the  present,  complex  tenses.  3d.  The  subjunctive 
and  potential  modes  as  mutually  dependant.  4th.  The  passive 
forms  of  all  these  variations. 

The  passive  forms,  however,  may  be  interspersed  with  the 
other  exercises  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher,  and  in  order  to  give 
variety  to  his  task.  The  same  may  be  said  of  interrogation. 
The  imperative,  infinitive,  and  participles  require  no  special  place 
to  be  assigned  them.  They  furnish  no  link  of  transition  to  ren- 
der them  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  period  than  another; 
with  this  reservation,  that  the  two  former  may  better  be  used 
with  moderation,  until  the  rule  that  a  verb  must  have  a  nomina- 
tive has  acquired  sufficiently  the  force  of  &  law  in  the  learner's 
mind,  to  justify  the  introduction  of  exceptions.  Participles  need  no 
such  caution.  So  necurly  resembUug  adjectives,  and  depending 
like  adjectives  upon  nouns,  they  bring  with  them  no  peculiar 
difficulty.  In  regard  to  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
the  £Eict,  that  they  too  like  the  tenses  of  which  they  often  form 
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a  part,  represent  not  attributes  merely,  but  the  particular  state 
of  those  attributes,  as  complete  or  otherwise. 

It  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  how  we  are  able  to  make  our- 
selves understood,  when  we  undertake  to  speak  condiiumaUy  and 
hypiUheticallf/,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  supposition  of  that 
which  is  not  true,  as  the  basis  of  some  assertion  which  might 
thus  be  true,  seems  to  them  indeed  in  the  beginning,  a  contradio- 
tbn  in  terms.  We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  future  as  being  yet 
doubtful.  This  is  to  reverse  the  order  earlier  pursued.  When 
speaking  of  subjects  of  positive  knowledge,  we  advert  to  the  past 
or  the  present. 

Suppose,  then,  we  suspend  the  performance  of  some  act  upon 
the  contingency  of  fair  weather  to-morrow.  In  our  language  o€ 
ngns  we  should  say,  to-morrow,  [deasant,  I  shall  do  it.  To-mor- 
row unpleasant,  I  shall  not  do  it. 

Were  we  to  use  such  language  in  speaking  of  the  present 
time,  we  should  at  once  be  met  with  the  reply  that  we  are  con* 
tmdicting  the  fact.  Thus  if  it  is  unpleasant  and  I  desire  to  say, 
Were  it  pleasant^  I  should  do  this  act,  I  am  immediately  inform* 
ed  that  it  is  not  pleasant,  and  that  my  position  is  ihlse.  Thia 
cannot  occur  when  we  speak  of  the  future,  which  is  yet  unknown. 
By  means  of  similar  examples  in  suflScient  numbera,  the  pupil 
becomes  accustomed  to  consider  rather  the  connection  between 
opposing  suppositions  and  their  consequences^  than  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  suppositions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  fiict. 

It  becomes,  then,  easy  to  transfer  the  supposition  to  the  pressnt 
time,  and  to  make  it  contrary  to  existing  fitcts.  The  pupil  has 
learned  that  nothing  is  here  asserted  as  positively  true,  but  only 
hypothedcally  so.  The  consequence  is  expressed  in  the  condi- 
tional or  potential  mode ;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  is  understood 
to  depend  for  its  truth  upon  the  precedmg  supposition.  Thus 
the  use  of  these  modes  in  combination  will  become  very  evident, 
and  their  attainment  therefore  certain. 
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Indeed,  when  the  ideas  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  clear,  they 
never  long  in  committing  to  memory  the  corresponding  forms 
of  language.  Their  memories  are  exceedingly  retentive  of 
\irord8.  The  labor  of  acquiring  the  use  of  language  is  made  up, 
but  in  small  part,  of  the  barren  task  of  storing  mere  words  away 
in  the  mind.  It  is  in  the  development  and  accurate  definition  of 
ideas  that  the  principal  undertaking  consists,  and  when  these  are 
acquired,  propriety  in  the  use  of  language  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  laws  of  construction  are  appre- 
hended, is  tested  in  the  independent  compositions  of  the  pupil, 
more  satisfioictorily  than  in  those  exercises,  in  which  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  teacher  that  he  should  introduce  particular  forms 
of  grammar.  As  he  becomes  able,  therefore,  to  extend  his 
productions  beyond  mere  sentences,  the  teacher  impels  him  to 
do  80,  by  furnishing  the  material  in  the  language  of  colloquial 
signs. 

The  best  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  education  in  language 
in  any  particular  case,  is  the  correctness  with  which  the  details 
of  a  narrative,  imparted  by  means  simply  of  colloquial  signs, 
can  be  rendered  by  the  individual  in  words.  This,  to  a  stran- 
ger, is  a  fact  more  surprising  than  any  other  which  can  be 
exhibited.  It  is  sometimes  looked  upon  with  absolute  incre- 
dulity, so  much  so  that  individuals  occasionally  come  to  the 
public  exhibitions,  prepared  with  anecdotes  for  suggestion  on 
the  spot,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  previous  arrange- 
ment. But  it  matters  not  whether  the  story  is  before  known 
or  otherwise ;  when  the  pupil  is  once  made  to  understand  it, 
he  will  commit  it  to  writing :  and  he  can  in  no  way  be  made 
to  understand  it  better,  than  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
natural  language. 

Suppose  the  story  to  be  that  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fish- 
es recorded  in  Luke.  The  teacher  would  represent  the  lake  by 
imitating  with  his  hands  the  waving  of  its  waters,  and  by 
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seeming  to  describe  its  outline  with  his  fingers.  He  would  thea 
represent  the  two  vessels  by  joining  his  hands  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  and  supen-adding  the  distinctive  motion  of  a  vessel  on  the 
water.  Then  he  would  represent  a  man  pressed  upon  by  a 
crowd  and  seeking  relief  and  space  in  one  of  these  vessels.  He 
would  imitate  the  action  and  manner  of  one  desiring  to  be  remov- 
ed to  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  afterwards  addressing 
the  multitude.  Then  he  would  seem  to  direct  the  nets  to  be  lei 
down.  Passing  to  the  opposite  side,  he  would  represent  the  use- 
lessness  of  this,  and  would  signify  that  a  whole  night  had  been 
spent  in  fruitless  labor.  But  immediately,  with  a  show  of  defer* 
ence  to  the  speaker,  he  would  apparently  let  down  the  net  from 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  Directly  after  he  would  seem  to  be  draw- 
ing it  in  with  great  difficulty,  he  would  manifest  surprise,  and  call 
upon  those  in  the  other  vessel  for  aid.  Finally,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  he  would  seem  to  kneel  before  the  author  of  the  mira- 
cle, and  beseech  him  to  depart  from  one  so  sinful  as  himself  All 
this  would  form  a  pantomimic  scene,  in  which  not  one  word 
would  enter,  unless  it  were  the  names  of  the  individuals ;  yet  the 
pupil  comprehending  it  at  every  stage,  would  turn  to  the  slate, 
and  write  it  correctly,  in  all  its  details. 

In  regard  to  this  exercise,  however,  there  is  a  great  mistake 
abroad.  It  is  this-^to  suppose  that  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  pupil  renders  the  narrative  in  words  is  a  test  of  the  d^ree 
to  which  it  was  intelligible  to  him  in  signs.  The  teacher  looks 
on  with  far  other  views.  He  sees  in  the  degree  of  verbal  cor- 
rectness exhibited  in  the  exercise,  a  test  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  education  of  the  individual  has  been  carried  in  the 
use  of  language ;  but  he  does  not  once  doubt,  that  what  to  him- 
self is  perfealy  intelligible,  though  expressed  in  a  language  not 
bis  own,  is  intelligible  also  to  those  who  firom  infiemcy  have  known 
00  other. 

After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  alphabetic 
language,  the  pupil  may  usefully  bestow  his  chief  attention 
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on  the  material — ^thatiB,  he  may  study  the  yocabulary.  Each 
new  word  that  he  adds  to  his  stock  previously  known,  should  be 
thrown  into  one  or  more  sentences,  as  may  be  necessary  to  exem- 
plify its  peculiar  uses,  and  its  peculiar  modes  of  combining  with 
other  words.  In  these  respects,  almost  every  verb  in  the  language 
18  mors  or  less  singular,  and  is  therefore  to  be  properly  taught 
only  by  example.  The  acquaintance  already  attained  with  the 
laws  of  construction,  will  enable  the  pupil  better  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  these  peculiarities  of  usage,  than  any  explanation 
could  otherwise  do.  Alphabetic  language  being  once  ac- 
quired, is  the  key  to  all  other  knowledge.  Were  we  to  con- 
fine our  labcNB  to  this  only,  and  to  pursue  them  with  success, 
there  would  be  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  pupil  who  should 
aim  to  arrive  by  his  own  efforts,  at  the  highest  degree  of  intellec- 
tual cultivation. 

From  the  cursory  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  (he  general 
course  of  instruction  pursued  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  a 
view  to  acquaint  them  with  the  medium  of  communication  com- 
mon among  men,  enough  may  be  gathered  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  common  grammars  of  the  English  language  are 
worth  very  Uttle  as  guides  to  the  teacher.  It  is  necessary  for 
him  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  his  subject 
General  grammar  must  be  his  study,  for  the  principles  of  general 
grammar  are  natural  principles.  According  to  these  be  must 
shape  his  system  of  instruction,  for  on  no  other  can  he  appeal  to 
the  reason  in  support  of  the  precepts  he  inculcates. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Degerando,  that  the  art  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  traced  back  to  its  true  fountain-head,  terminates 
in  the  sciences  of  general  grammar  and  of  psychology.  This  is 
to  give  it  a  rank  more  dignified  than  that  which  it  usually  re- 
ceives. Nevertheless  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  true  in  part,  we  may 
venture  to  aflSrm  that  it  is  so  altogether.  The  compass  of  this 
paper  will  not  allow  of  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  connects  itself  with  that  of  metaphysics.    Still  we 
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may  remark  that  if  all  instruciore  of  the  deaf  and  damb  waro 
equally  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  there  wovdd 
be  an  end  to  some  questions,  in  regard  to  whidi  diflbreooe  of  viewi 
is  attended  with  serious  differences  of  practice. 

Unanimity  can  only  spring  from  the  comparison  of  <^io&s. 
It  is  therefore  that  this  Board  in  their  official  papers  ha^  from 
time  to  time  taken  occasion  to  make  known  the  doctrines  reedy* 
ed  by  the  school  under  their  care.  If  by  the  present  additional 
glance  at  their  course  of  instruction  they  can,  beside  further  ac- 
quainting the  Legislature  with  the  present  state  of  their  impor* 
tant  trust,  do  any  thing  toward  advancing  the  general  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education,  they  will  consider  their  report  as  not  having 
been  made  in  vain.  They  are  confident  that  on  the  part  ot  thoee 
whoee  immediate  province  it  is  to  conduct  the  system  of  edoca* 
tion,  neither  time  nor  labor  are  spared  to  give  it  perfection,  or  lo 
render  it,  and  the  Institution  worthy  of  the  State  which  called 
them  equally  into  being. 

For  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  its  operation  in 
practice,  the  Board  reftr  to  the  specimens  of  composition  herewith 
submitted,  and  to  the  several  reports  heretofore  from  time  to  time 
made  upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Institution,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  same  officer  for  the 
year  that  is  just  closed.  A  school  is  to  be  judged  by  the  lesulta 
which  it  produces.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  composition  ex- 
hibit evidence  of  the  ability  on  the  part  of  their  writers  to  employ 
language  with  great  facility  and  with  a  high  degree  of  propriety. 
There  will  long  be  in  the  compositions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  some 
peculiarities  of  expression  arising  from  the  fitcts  that  the  particu- 
lar usages  of  language  are  irreducible  to  fixed  law,  and  that  no 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  adequate  to  catch  and  re* 
cord  them  all,  and  no  application  on  the  part  of  the  pufMl  to 
treasure  them  up  as  mere  school-room  lessons. 

The  individual  who  leaves  the  school  rttdicaUyweVL  edueiUed, 
will  continually  improve  in  his  interconrse  with  others ;  and  hk 
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language  will  gradually  approximate  to  an  identity  of  phraseology 
with  that  of  the  world  around  him. 

Grateful  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  their  care,  for  the  distin- 
guished liberality  which  has  rendered  the  New-York  Institution, 
a  school  so  efficient  and  so  extensively  useful,  the  Board  cannot 
nevertheless  bring  their  annual  report  to  a  close,  without  express- 
ing some  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  incorpo- 
rated. That  those  measures  may  be  the  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  welfiire  of  those  individuals,  whose  misfortune  they  are 
designed  to  remedy,  is  the  sincere  and  sole  desire  of  thb  Board. 
That  the  Legislature  share  with  them  in  this  desire,  they  cannot 
doubt. 

As  the  whole  subject  must  early  come  up  for  consideration! 
they  can  only  pray  that  the  Providence  which  has  thus  fu  seem- 
ed graciously  to  smile  upon  this  labor  of  benevolence,  may  still 
continue  to  guide  the  counsels  of  those  who  give  it  direction  and 
form,  and  that  the  measures  resolved  on,  whatever  they  may  be, 
may  show  at  length  in  their  happy  results,  that  they  have  been 
the  best 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

JAMES  MILNOB,  President. 
H.  P.  PEBT,  Secretary. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS 
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Adams,  Ralph, 
Atkins,  John  H.,   * 
Arnold,  Jane, 
Arnold,  Fanny, 
Ackley,  Sarah  C, 
Benedict,  John, 
Benedict,  Isaac, 
Butts,  George, 
Beckwith,  Emeline,    - 
Baker,  Abel  B.,    - 
Brower,  Elizabeth,    - 
Bortle,  Susan, 
Banks,  Emeline, 
Banks,  Susan, 
Budd,  Elizabeth, 
Brockwaj,  Elnora, 
Brownson,  Mary  Anne, 
Blown,  Jane  L., 
Brown,  Harriet  P., 
Brown,  Sylvester  P., 
Bentley,  Taber, 
Bragg,  Isaac, 
Barnes,  Elvira, 
Brewster,  Erastus  H«, 
Bartholomew,  Hannah, 
Buck,  Jane, 
Bums,  Matilda, 
Connor,  Catharine, 
Conklin,  Abraham,     - 
Chapin,  Miranda, 
Chamberlayne,  Edward 
Cantine,  Richard  H., 
Clapp,  Amasa,  - 
Dryer,  Mary, 
Dickinson,  Mary  Ann, 
Dickinson,  Juliette, 
Denton,  Harriet, 
Denton,  Lucil, 
Driscall,  Ransom, 
Duncan,  Nathan  M., 
Dickinson,  Martha,    * 
Darrow,  John, 
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IC 
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S.  N.  Y. 
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CC 
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J^orfolk, 

St.  La^crenee, 
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CC 
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cc 
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B.  N.  Y. 
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CC 
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Cf 
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S.  N.  J. 
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S.  N.  Y. 
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II 
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Day,  James, 
Eaton,  De  Witt,   • 
Farrell,  Nicholas, 
Oamage,  G.  C.  W., 
Gamage,  Harriet  C, 
Grennet,  Frances,  - 
Griswold,  Sarah  ipS.,   - 
Garrett,  Isaac, 
Granger,  Polly  Ann, 
Groesbeeck,  Magdalen, 
Howell,  Franklin, 
Howell,  Charlotte, 
Hustcd,  Lyman^ 
Harrison,  Elizabeth, 
Havens,  Calista, 
Hickcox,  Heman  G., 
Houston,  Ellen, 
HuU,  Elizabeth  Jane, 
Harding,  Harrison,    - 
Holt,  Mary, 
Ivey,  Eunice  A., 
Jones,  Josiah, 
Johnson,  Elias, 
Johnson,  Daniel,    - 
Karnes,  Margaret,     - 
Leeder,  Robert,     - 
Ijarmer,  John, 
]^  Grange,  Jacob, 
Lewis,  Ira, 
Lum,  Alonzo, 
Lockwood,  Hirani  T., 
Lamperson,  Martha, 
Laubscher,  Mary  Ann, 
Latham,  Jane, 
Lake,  Susan,     - 
Liniebeck,  Lany, 
Martin,  Ellen,    - 
Milhench,  Jane,     - 
Munger,  Emery, 
Marshall,  George, 
McDugald,  Alexander, 
McMdien,  Thomas, 
Maine,  Sophia  B., 
McOommisky,  Francis, 
MuUen,  Ann  Maria,  - 
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N 
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cc 
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Cf 
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cc 
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p.  p. 
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S.  N.  Y. 
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Ulster, 

cc 
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Leicester, 

Livingston^  - 
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K 
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CI 
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Westchester, 

cc 
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Mbony,     - 

u 

Preston, 
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CI 
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u 
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Broome, 

«, 

Huntington, 

Suffolk,     - 

CI. 
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Toronto,      . 

Upper  Canada 
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Washington, 
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Oneida^     • 

S.  D.  C. 

S.N.Y. 
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O'Brien,  PAtrick) 
Osbbrii,  Phebe,      - 
Oliphant,  John  W.,    - 
Piferce,  Andrew,    - 
Perrigo,  Joseph  H. ,    • 
Perrigo,  Joanni^    - 
Paige,  Anson  F., 
Person,  Lois  Elizabeth, 
Reid,  Eleanor, 
Reeves,  Ann, 
Richards,  Monica^ 
Reed,  Charlotte  A., 
Reynolds,  Cornelius  H., 
Rogers,  Catharine  ^., 
Reljea,  Cornelia, 
Relyea,  Hannah  Jane, 
Smith,  Joseph  H., 
Smith,  Mary  Jane, 
Sweet,  Martha, 
Smith,  Harriet  N., 
Swan,  Greorge  W.,    - 
Shotwell,  John,     - 
Stelle,  Sarah, 
Strong,  Ale^uuider  H., 
Slater,  William  L.,    - 
SwiA,  Maria  Atxn, 
Stewart,  Harriet, 
Strong,  Joel  J., 
ThdfflpBon,  John,       * 
Townsend,  Timothy  D. 
Trainer,  Mary,  ^ 

Tice,  Margaret,     - 
Toohey,  John, 
Teny,  Mary, 
Vandell,  Emily, 
Varino,  Willicun,  - 
Westcott,  Charles,     - 
Wiley,  Jenisha,    - 
Worden,  Rhoda, 
Williams,  Laura,  - 
Watterscm,  James  A^ 
Whitney,  Marcus, 
Wescotti  Susan, 
Wayland,  Sarah  E., 
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Castile, 
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CI 
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Bloomingrave, 

Rye, 
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Jfeto- York, 

River  Head, 

Stolen  Island, 
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Clarkson,    - 

Clinton, 

New  Paltz, 

^,     . 

remon,      • 

Henderson, 

Ithaea, 

JVew-ForJfc, 


Middlesex,N'.J,, 
RensseUier,    - 
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Niagara, 
New-York    - 
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C( 
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Washington, 

New- York,    - 

Monroe,    - 

Wayne, 
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Vlstet,      - 
ii       .        _ 

Orange,    - 
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New- York, 
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Orange, 
Westchester, 
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Franklin, 
"    - 
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Essex,  N.  J., 
New  York, 
Suffolk,     . 
Richmond, 
Clinton,     - 
Monroe, 
Dutchess,  - 
Ulster, 
Rensselaer, 
Oneida, 
Jefferson, 
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New- York, 
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S.N.Y. 
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II 
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CI 
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II 
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Wajlaod,  Maiy  A.. 
Webster,  Hannahi 
Wilson,  babeUa, 
Wheeler,  Jamee, 
Wileman,  Surah  Valoea, 
Watu,  Mary  Ann, 
Ward,  Sarah,    . 
Young,  Louiea,    * 
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From  Thomas  Allen,  Familj  Mafasine. 
From  William  Jackson,  Penny  MeLgnzine. 

DONATtONfe  TO  THE  CABINET. 

From  A.  Tracyi  1  bei  mlneralsL 

Frem  J.  Jebine,  1  box  minerals. 

From  Rev.  John  Ekigham,  1  Si^aiM  Bkidle. 
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SPECIMENS 
€lf  WMrmtUd  ongmd  camfaHUons  qFjmpUt  im  Ae  Wao-Yark  /nKtTitfJMi,  uko 

i^MWlMMMMilf  illflni0(ilMI  jiMMOML 

Bn  a  girl  16  years,  of  oge^ 

▲  STORY  OS  MBBCUmT  AHD  TKB  WOa9-eVlWii(» 

I  shall  teQ  a  story.  Once  there  was  a  wood-cutter  who  weal  U» 
the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  tree  with  his  iton  axe  neay  & 
hiook.  While  he  was  cutting  the  tree  with  it,  he  was  tiliakiBg  of 
something,  when  his  iron  axe  fell  down  into  the  water.  He  eriec^ 
aloud  for  sonow,  because  it  was  lost..  Mercury  heasd  h»  voice,  and 
came  to  him,  and  inquired  of  him,  *^  What  is  the  matter  V*  He  mei. 
his  question,  by  saying,  "  I  have  lost  my  iron  axe  aiHl  my  iron  axe 
has  fallen  down  into  the  water."  Mercury  told  him  that  he  could 
dive  into  the  water.  He  took  off  his  clothes  and  he  dove  into  the 
water  and  he  pretended  to  attempted  to  find  his  iron  axe  and  he  found 
another  gold  axe  and  he  returned  again  from  the  water  and  inquired 
of  him,  "Is  it  yours  V'  The  wood-cutter  answered  him,  '*  it  is  not 
mine."  Mercury  again  dove  into  the  water  and  be  took  aaotber 
silver  axe  from.  Hxe  water.  He  asked  him,  "  Is  it  yours  V"  Ho  re* 
pHed  to  him,  ^It  is  not  mine."  He  was  willing  to  help  him  and  he 
dove  down  into  the  water  again  and  he  took  the  wood-cutter's  iron 
axe  and  he  returned  from  the  water  and  he  again  inquired  of  him| 
"  is  it  yours  ¥'  He  answered  him,  "  It  is  mine."  Mercury  wondered 
that  he  was  an.  honest  man.  He  presented  him  three  gold  and  silver 
and  iron  axes.  The  wood-cutter  thanked  him,  because  he  presented- 
him  them.  He  answered  that  he  was  welcome  and  he  went  away. 
The  wood-cutter  was  very  glad  to  find  his  iron  axe  again.  Another 
wood-cutter  saw  his  doings.  He  wished  to  have  the  gold  or  silver 
axes.  He  came  to  the  brook  and  he  cut  die  tree  with  his  iron  axe. 
He  intended  to  throw  his  axe  into  the  water.  When  his  axe  fell  mto 
the  water,  then  he  pretended  to  cry  very  loud.  Mercury  heard  a 
vwce  again  and  came  to  him,  and  he  inquired  of  him,  "  What  is  the- 
matter  ?"  He  replied  tp  him,  "  I  have  lost  my  axe  which  fell  down 
into  the  water,"  but  Mercury  knew  his  pretence  of  crying  very  loud" 
for  it.  He  told  him  that  he  was  willing  to  help  him.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  he  dove  into  the  water  again.  Mercury  found  a  gold  axe 
and  retiurned  from  the  water  and  he  inquired  of  him,  "  Is  this  gold 
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axe  youTB  ?"  He  replied  to  Mercury,  "  It  is  mine  ?"  Mercnty  un- 
derstood that  he  told  a  lie.  Mercury  took  the  gold  axe  and  went 
away.  The  wood-cutter  was  disappointed.  He  was  very  sorry  that 
his  iron  axe  laid  in  the  water.  He  could  not  get  it  from  the  water. 
Before  he  thought  that  he  would  get  two  gold  and  silver  axes  but 
he  did  not  give  him  them.    He  went  away. 


jB2^  a  girl  15  years  of  age. 

STORY   OF   XLFRIDA  AND  BTHXLWALD. 

Many  years  ago,  there  succeeded  Edgar  on  the  throne  at  London 
In  England.  He  reigned  over  it  very  weU,  but  he  was  guided  by  the 
laws  of  the  monks,  in  all  his  reign,  and  he  trusted  the  influence  of 
them.  While  he  governed,  he  had  often  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  whose  name 
Was  Elfri(k,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  there  was  such  beauty 
of  her.  He  sent  a  nobleman  EthelWald  to  see  whether  she  was 
indeed  beautiful,  and  tell  him  if  she  was  indeed  as  handsome  as  re- 
port had  been  published  about  her.  Eihelwald  left  Edgar  and  he 
went  away.  Before  his  arrival,  he  did  not  expect  that  he  would  &11 
in  love  vrith  Elfrida.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Earl's  house,  he  im- 
mediately saw  Elfrida  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  preferred  his 
own  interests  to  her  so  that  he  forgot  the  intentions  of  Edgar  and  he 
wished  to  marry  her.  The  Earl  agreed  with  Ethelwald  to  marry  her 
and  he  married  her  in  private.  Ethelwald  afterwards  came  to  the 
king  and  he  said  to  him  that  Elfrida  was  not  handsome,  but  she  had 
riches  only  and  reports  were  not  true  told  about  her  charms.  EtheU 
wald  seemed  astonished  and  Edgar  was  satisfied.  Ethelwald  said  to 
the  king  that  he  wished  to  marry  her  because  of  her  riches  only. 
The  King  did  not  know  that  the  noble  man  deceived  him,  and  he  per- 
mitted him  to  marry  this  younj^  lady.  Ethelwald  returned  to  his 
wife,  and  he  married  her  in  public.  He  lived  with  her  for  some  years, 
and  he  hid  her  from  the  King  would  detect  him.  But  the  King 
heard  of  the  deception  of  Ethelwald  by  some  person.  One  day,  Ed- 
gar visited  that  part  of  the  country  for  pleasure.  He  came  near  the 
house  of  Elfrida,  and  he  told  Ethelwald  that  he  wished  to  see  her, 
because  he  had  often  heard  of  her.  Ethelwald  was  very  much  alarm- 
ed, for  he  did  not  wish  him  to  come  there.  He  permitted  him  to 
come  in  the  house.  While  Edgar  sat  in  a  chamber,  the  noble  man 
ran  away,  and  he  fell  down  at  his  wife's  feet,  and  confessed  to  her  that 
he  had  deceived  the  King  by  not  telling  him  about  her  charms.  He 
said  to  her  that  she  must  put  on  common  clothes  like  a  poor  woman, 
and  then  she  would  come  and  talk  with  the  King.  She  was  told  that 
if  she  dressed  richly,  and  came  into  the  chamber  and  the  king  fell  in 
love  with  her,  he  would  perhaps  kill  Ethelwald.    She  proimsed  to 


obey  him  to  do  so,  but  she  thought  within  herself,  that  if  the  King 
had  married  her,  she  would  have  become  Clueeu  of  England.  She 
dressed  very  richly  and  came  to  meet  the  King.  He  immediately  fell 
in  love  with  her.  He  talked  with  her  with  politeness,  but  he  was 
very  angry  in  his  heart,  and  his  countenemce  showed  smiles.  Ethel- 
wald  felt  afraid  and  he  was  soon  slain  in  the  woods.  AAer  his  death, 
she  came  to  court,  and  immediately  Edgar  married  her  in  public.  He 
reigned  over  that  country  fox  sixteen  years.  When  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  of  a^e,  he  died. 


By  a  girl  16  years  of  age. 

8TORT   OF   AN   INDIAN. 

There  was  once  an  indian  man  who  travelled  on  foot  through  the 
wilderness  one  day.  While  he  was  spending  the  day  in  his  journey, 
he  found  no  house  for  refreshment  and  he  continued  proceeding  on  his 
Journey  till  it  grew  dark.  He  looked  afar  off  to  a  white  house  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  which  contained  no  other  building 
and  he  was  struck  with  gladness  that  he  found  such  a  house  for  re- 
freshment. From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  he  had  had  no  food  to 
eat  and  his  strength  was  much  exhausted  by  his  hunger.  He  ap- 
proached towards  the  house  of  which  he  thought  it  was  an  ixm,  in  Ins 
flTmmering  expectation  of  getting  a  good  deal  of  food  for  him  to  eat. 
i^hen  he  reached  ihe  inn,  he  begged  the  landlord  to  give  him  some 
food  for  he  was  very  hungry.  He  did  not  condescend  to  give  the  food 
to  the  poor  hungry  traveller  but  he  bade  him  go  out  from  his  presence. 
The  Indian  still  besought  him  to  permit  hSn  to  go  to  his  cow,  milk 
her  and  drink  it  instead  of  the  food  because  he  was  so  thirsty.  The 
landlord  cleared  the  indian  out  as  a  dog.  The  indian  bade  him  adieu 
and  he  turned  back  and  went  away  with  his  heavy  grief.  Some 
days  after  this,  one  pleasant  day,  ihe  landlord  invited  his  friends  on  a 
hunting  excursion.  He  took  a  delightful  ride  on  horseback  in  com^ 
pany  with  his  hunters.  They  continued  this  excursion  till  the  even- 
ing began  to  come  on.  He  happened  to  wander  from  his  companions 
among  the  wilderness.  He  was  so  much  intent  on  hunting  that  he 
forgot  his  companions.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that.it  grew  very  dark, 
he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  journey  for  his  home.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  found  that  he  lost  his  way.  He  was  much  frightened  for  he  could 
not  £nd  his  compamons.  He  rode  on  horseback  along  through  the 
forest  with  great  fear.  He  thought  that  he  would  be  killed  by  any 
beast.  At  length,  he  espied  a  light  which  was  reflected  through  the 
window  of  a  hut  and  he  rode  approaching  towards  it  with  joy.  As 
he  got  up  to  the  hut,  an  indian  was  very  willing  to  admit  him.  The 
kindrbearted  indian  gave  him  some  food  and  a  good  bed  for  him  to 
.sleep  in  the  night.    iHe  treated  him  with  great  kmdneas.    He  knew 
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the  hunter's  face  secretly  and  he  remembered  that  he  was  treated  with 
great  unkindness  by  the  same  man.  He  felt  no  revenge  towards  him. 
The  next  morning,  the  hunter  asked  the  Indian  if  he  knew  where  his 
way  to  his  house  was,  and  would  please  to  show  the  way  to  him. 
The  Indian  replied  that  he  did  so,  and  he  led  him  to  the  way.  As 
they  paused  at  it,  the  Indian  asked  the  man  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
the  same  Indian  who  begged  him  to  give  him  some  food  and  he  clear- 
ed him  out  as  a  dog.  As  the  man  heard  this  saying,  he  became  much 
afiraid  and  fainted  away.  The  Indian  said  to  him  that  he  would  not 
kill  him  for  his  revenge  but  he  felt  willing  to  forgive  him.  The  same 
man  went  on  his  way  to  his  house  without  danger.  The  Indian's 
spirit  was  forgiving  and  kind. 


By  a  girl  16  years  of  age. 

STORT   OF   A    LANDLORD   AND   LANDLADY. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  gentleman  who  took  a  journey  m 
company  with  his  friend  on  horseback  for  pleasure,  in  New  England. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  the  view  of  the  landscape.  At  length 
they  put  up  at  an  Inn  and  told  a  hostler  to  fasten  their  horses  and  to 
give  them  a  drink  of  water.  Then  they  met  a  landlord  and  bowed  to 
him,  as  they  took  off  their  hats.  They  told  him  that  they  wished  to 
have  a  good  supper.  They  had  access  to  the  Inn.-  Entering' the 
room,  they  saw  a  hasty  pudding  boiling  over  the  fire.  They  heard 
the  landlord  tell  a  boy  to  go  and  tell  his  daughter  Dolly  to  come  and 
salt  the  pudding.  But  he  guessed  himself  that  he  would  not  tell  her 
to  come  and  salt  it.  So  he  salted  it  himself.  Dolly  came  in  and  be- 
gan to  salt  the  pudding  as  she  thought  that  he  had  not  salted  it 
before.  Soon  after  she  had  salted  it,  and  gone  away,  the  landlady 
came  in  and  thinking  that  Dolly  had  not  scdted  it,  she  herself  salted 
it  again.  When  she  had  salted  it  and  had  been  absent,  the  landlord 
came  in  and  saw  the  pudding  which  he  thought,  had  not  been  salted, 
while  it  hung  boilmg  over  the  fire.  He  was  angry  at  the  want  of 
salt  in  the  pudding  and  said  "  my  wife  ia  always  forgetful  to  salt  the 
pudding  and  so  I  will  salt  it  myself  again."  He  did  not  know  who 
had  salted  it  sometimes.  The  two  gentlemen  laughed  themselves  in 
their  sleeves,  and  had  not  spoken  any  word.  The  landlord  and  the 
landlady  did  not  know  that  the  pudding  had  been  much  salted. 
When  they  were  aU  gone,  they  said  to  each  other  "  we  will  take  our 
turn  and  salt  it  too."  When  it  had  been  finished,  the  landlady  put  it 
into  a  vessel  and  set  it  on  a  table,  and  also  some  good  things.  So  she 
made  a  good  supper  for  the  two  travellers.  Then  they  gathered  to- 
gether and  took  their  seats  themselves  around  the  Cable.  The  two 
gentlemen  laughed  in  their  sleeves  and  did  not  first  eat  the  pudding 
because  they  Imew  before  that  it  was  too  much  salted.    Buttbeland* 
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lord  and  landlady  and  Dolly  and  the  boy  all  began  to  eat  the  pud- 
ding. When  the  landlord  found  it  was  too  much  salted,  he  said  "  who 
has  salted  it  ?"  His  wife  first  said  "  I  have  salted  it."  His  daughter 
Dolly  said  "  I  have  salted  it  also."  "  I  have  also  salted  it,"  said  the 
boy.  They  were  all  put  to  the  blush  for  they  had  salted  it  too 
much.  Then  the  two  gentlemen  took  leave  of  them  and  rode  away 
on  horseback  and  told  this  same  story  to  the  people. 


^y  ^  £f*^'  15  year$  of  age, 

8TORT   or   INKLX   AND   YARICO,    THB    INDIAN    GIRL. 

There  lived  a  man  in  the  city  of  London  named  Inkle.  His  form 
was  very  handsome  but  he  was  avaricious.  He  did  not  like  to  live 
with  his  parents  for  they  had  no  great  wealth.  At  the  age  of  20 
years,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  named  Achilles  which  was  bound  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  wished  to  work  for  getting  money  and  hoped  that 
he  should  return  to  London  to  visit  his  parents  in  a  few  years,  who 
would  be  surprised  to  see  his  riches.  After  some  days  it  began  to 
Btorm  severely,  some  passengers  and  Inkle  could  not  proceed  farther  to 
the  West  Indies.  But  they  were  obliged  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
America.  Some  Indians  who  were  hid  behind  the  trees,  saw  the 
white  men  landing  on  the  shore.  When  they  went  to  the  woods  to 
examine  some  good  trees,  the  Indians  followed  them  secretly,  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  woods,  the  Indians  intercepted  them  and  kil- 
led most  of  the  white  men*  But  Inkle  escaped  from  being  killed  and 
wandered  in  the  woods  till  he  became  much  fetigued.  He  found  a 
good  hill  of  rock  on  which  he  lay  down  to  rest  and  he  thought  that  no 
Indian  could  see  him.  Presently  an  Indian  girl  came  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  was  much  surprised  to  look  at  the  dress  and  the  complex- 
ion of  the  white  man  who  rested  to  sleep.  At  first  she  was  afraid  to 
approach  him,  but  afterwards  she  became  fond  of  him,  She  was  very 
fearful  tfiat  the  Indians  would  detect  and  kill  Inkle.  She  told  him  to 
go  into  a  cave  to  protect  himself  from  the  coming  of  the  Indians. 
She  carried  fine  fruits  to  him  in  the  cave  every  morning  and  evening 
and  she  always  came  to  him  in  a  different  dress  and  wore  a  great 
many  beautiful  beads  and  shells.  Her  name  was  Yarico.  Some- 
times she  led  him  to  a  pleasant  grove  and  kept  and  watched  him  as 
he  rested  to  sleep.  If  she  heard  the  Indians  coming,  she«  would 
awake  the  white  man  and  he  fled  to  the  cave  again  from  the  sight  of 
the  Indians.  Inkle  was  very  much  charmed  with  the  Indian  girl  and 
said  to  her  that  he  wished  her  to  go  with  him  to  England  in  which 
his  parents  lived  and  said,  there  she  could  ride  in  coaches  for  pleasure. 
She  wished  to  see  the  city  of  London  because  she  had  never  seen  it, 
and  she  said  to  Inkle  that  she  should  be  pleased  to  go.  They  lived 
in  this  way  for  several  months.    At  last,  she  discovered  a  vessel 
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coining  towards  the  shore,  she  made  a  signal  for  the  vessel  to  come 
nearer.  The  vessel  came  to  the  shore  and  Inkle  and  Yarico  went  in 
it  in  the  night  secretly.  The  vessel  carried  them  to  Barbadoes,  and 
the  planters  came  to  the  shores  to  buy  slaves.  Inkle  began  to  think 
how  little  money,  he  had  gotten  since  he  had  left  England.  Then 
he  resolved  to  sell  the  Indian  girl.  He  forget  how  she  had  fed  him 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  cave,  and  forget  how  kind  and  affectionate 
she  had  been  to  him.  He  was  ungrateful  and  hard-hearted  and  sold 
her  as  a  slave. 


By  a  young  man  21  years  of  age. 

STORT  OF   JL   WOLF  AND   8HEBP. 

Some  farmerft  were  absent  in  the  woods,  when  one  of  them  had 
sent  his  son  to  watch  his  sheep  from  wild  animals,  that  the  sheep 
might  be  silways  preserved  from  danger  of  the  wil  j  animals.  One 
day  the  son  invetited  a  plan  to  make  fools  of  the  farmers.  Therefore 
while  they  were  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  he  was  keeping  the 
sheep,  he  cried  out  very  loud  and  said  to  the  farmers  "  Some  wolves 
are  devouring  the  sheep.  Come  and  help  me  to  drive  the  wolves  out 
of  the  sheep."  When  the  farmers  heard  this,  they  left  cutting  the 
trees  arid  ran  quickly  to  the  sheep,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
sheep-pasture,  they  saw  the  sheep  that  the  sheep  were  in  peace  with- 
out violence  and  the  wolves  had  not  come  to  the  sheep.  Presently  he 
mocked  the  farmers,  because  they  had  been  made  fools.  Soon  after 
this  his  father  was  so  angry  as  to  reprove  him.  All  the  farmers  re- 
turned to  the  woods  and  continued  to  cut  the  trees  down.  At  length 
the  son  contrived  again  to  do  the  same  to  the  farmers,  and  cried  that 
the  wolves  now  caught  and  tore  the  sheep.  After  the  farmers  had 
heard  this,  and  come  again  fast  to  the  6heep-pasture,  they  saw  no 
wolves  there,  and  the  sheep  were  not  afraid  of  them  but  the  sheep 
were  eating  grass  in  peace.  The  boy^s  father  was  angry  so  as  to 
threaten  him  more  than  he  had  done  to  the  boy  before,  because  he 
WELS  a  very  impenitent  and  bad  boy.  It  happened  afterwards  that 
several  wolves  truly  devoured  the  sheep,  while  the  feimere  were  cut- 
ting down  the  trees.  The  boy  cried  more  and  more  to  the  farmers 
and  said  "  come  quickly  and  drive  the  wolves  out.*'  But  the  farmers 
hearing  this  did  not  believe  that  they  had  come,  because  they  had 
twice  been  deceived  by  him.  Therefore  they  did  not  help  him 
to  drive  the  wolves  a^^ray,  and  they  continued  engaged  in  cutting 
the  trees.  He  was  very  afraid  that  he  would  trouble  his  father 
and  the  fkrmers  and  he  would  be  more  punished  by  the  father 
than  he  had  been  twice.  When  they  till  came  home,  they  saw  no 
sheep  which  had  been  devoured  and  the  father  Vas  tigaih  angty 
against  him. 


imimx.  4{^ 

Sy  a  tad  14  years  of  ag%* 

40HE   ACCOITNT  OF   ISAAC   NEWMAN. 

Some  yearo  ago  near  the  borders  of  Scotland  there  was  a  very 
boisterous  storm  which  lasted  three  days.  The  ocean  was  rolling 
veiy  high.  During  that  time  several  Scotch  persons  were  so  much 
anxioue  for  the  safety  of  the  sailors  in  their  shipwrecks,  that  they 
often  came  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  looked  for  them,  but  found 
nothing  of  them.  When  the  fourth  day  came  on,  the  storm  abated. 
Then  they  saw  no  ships,  but  spars,  packages,  and  barrds  near  the 
coasts.  By  these  things,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  strong  wind 
had  blown  them  off  from  some  vessel,and  they  had  floated  against  the 
ooast.  After  a  time,  they  descried  a  speck  floating  on  the  ocean,  and 
when  it  came  ckeer,  they  perceived  that  it  was  a  small  boat,  and 
thought  some  dead  persons  were  in  it.  Some  of  them  consulted  with 
each  other,  with  regard  to  going  with  another  boat  to  this  boat,  and 
conveying  it  to  the  coast.  Meanwhile  the  rest  were  observing  the 
boat  with  anxious  expectation.  AAer  they  had  made  a  general  con- 
sent for  such  a  purpose,  they  took  a  boat  towards  this  boat,  nnd  at 
length  reached  it.  Afterward  they  turned  aside,  and  dragging  the 
boat,  proceeded  in  returning  to  the  shore.  On  their  arrivd  at  the 
coast,  the  other  persons  were  so  anxious  that  they  soon  came  to  the 
boat,  and  saw  four  corpses  with  surprise.  They  took  three  corpses  on 
shore.  In  doing  this,  they  accidentally  heard  some  person  who  faint- 
ly cried  in  the  stem  of  the  boat .  Then  they  saw  a  pea-jacket  cover- 
ing him^  who  was  a  little  moving,  and  they  carried  him  upon  the 
coast.  Then  they  unfolded  the  pea-jacket  and  found  him  to  be  a  little 
boy  named  Isaac  Newman.  The  lamp  of  his  life  was  almost  out. 
nevertheless  it  glimmered  a  little.  I  suppose,  if  they  had  not  found 
him,  he  would  have  expired.  It  is  believed  that  Qod  provided  him 
deliverance  from  death  by  leading  them  to  help  him  for  such  a  suffer- 
ing. 01  God's  providence  is  universal.  They  brought  him  into 
their  hut,  and  a  family  kept,  and  comforted  him.  In  some  days  he 
was  resuscitated.  After  his  revival,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Brown  asked 
him  '*  How  did  you  get  into  the  boat"?  He  answered  him  that  his 
father  and  some  sailors  sailed  from  Ireland  and  when  the  water  com* 
menced  leaking  into  the  ship,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  and  put 
fhemselvee  in  a  small  boat,  and  his  ftither  folded  nim  with  his  pea-jacket 
in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 


By  aUkAVi  yeat$  of  age. 

JOUI^ET    TO  NIAGARA   FALLS. 

Now  I  am  Idxrat  to  tell  you  about  xsxy  travel  to  the  Ailb  of  Niagam 
"With  a  great  feeikig  of  tnterest  and  enjoynient,  with  seeing  tnaay  va- 
rietied  6f  tUtigd,  irlieit  I  "was  traveUiD^*    When  the  d$j  catte^  on 
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which  I  was  to  go,  I  went  into  the  steam  boat  Erie,  early  in  the  mom* 
ing.     It  was  a  cloudy  day,  when  I  was  in  the  Boat  I  saw  many  beau- 
ties  of  trees  and  mountains  on  the  Hudson  River  lined  with  fogs.     I 
saw  many  cities  and  places,  situated  on  the  Hudson  river,  when  the 
boat  stopped  at  them  to  wait  for  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  come 
in.    At  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Albany,  which  is 
the  capital  of   the  State  of  New- York.     Soon  after  I  arrived  at 
Albany,  Mr.  B.  reached  this  city,  and  I  was  moved  with  much  joy 
and  gladness  to  have  him  in  company  with  me.     In  the  evening  we 
found  a  notice  of  the  museum  and  read  it  all.     We  had  an  intention 
to  go  and  see  it.     At  eight  o'clock,  we  left  the  City  Hotel  and  went 
into  the  museum,  and  paid  fifty  cents,  each  for  visiting  it  and  went  in 
and  saw  many  varieties  of  beautiful  things  there  with  much  astonish- 
ment.    At  nine  o'clock  we  went  to  the  car  house  and  entered  one  of  a 
train  of  cars,  going  to  set  out  for  Saratoga  Springs,  and  soon  the  cars 
left  the  house  and  moved  away,  drawn  by  a  locomotive  with  much 
swiftness  as  a  hawk  flies  down  to  be  about  to  seize  a  chicken.     But 
they  stopped  at  Schenectady,  and  soon  left  there  for  Saratoga  Springs, 
drawn  by  two  horses  each.    About  12  o'clock  we  arrived  in  the  town 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  soon  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  B's  uncle 
and  staid  there  a  week.    We  often  went  to  the  springs  and  tried  to 
drink  some  water ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  drink  it.     At  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.    we  entered  into  one  of    the  cars  going  to   Schenectady, 
drawn  by  a  locomotive  and  I  admired  at  the  train  moving  very  swift* 
ly.    After  we  had  arrived  at  the  town  of  Schenectady,  we  went  to 
one  of  the  canal  packet  boats,  drawn  by  three  pretty  horses  which 
ran  fast.     We  staid  in  it  all  night  and  early  in  the  morning  we  arose 
and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Utica  with  joy  and  gladness.     Utica  is  very 
nice  and  has  good  stone  streets.     Soon  after  having  taken  our  break- 
fast, a  stage  came  to  the  hotel,  for  Oswego,  we  entered  it  and  soon  it 
took  leave  of  this  city  for  Oswego.     We  there  took  our  breakfast  and 
soon  we  entered  another  stage  for  the  city  of  Rochester.     The  stage 
passed  through  several  villages  whose  names  I  forget.    We  were 
very  tired  of  riding  in  it  all  day  and  night.     I  acknowledge  that  in  the 
night  I  slept  hard  in  it  and  my  cap  fell  from  my  head  on  the  road.    In 
the  morning  when  the  stage  approached  Rochester  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  sought  for  my  cap  ;  but  I  could  not  find  it  and  I  understood  that 
it  was  lost  and  had  fallen  on  the  road.    I  was  sorry,  for  several  mi- 
nutes we  arrived  at  Rochester  and  soon  we  went  into  a  hat  store  and 
bought  a  new  cap,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Eagle  Tavern.    The 
next  day  after  breakfast  we  went  into  the  Episcopal  church  to  hear 
the  speaking  of  the  rector,  and  we  staid  there  for  a  long  time.    The 
Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  rode  in  a  barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses 
which  were  grey  and  pretty  and  came  to  the  Eagle  Tavern  with  his 
son  and  Ex  Governor  Throop,  in  the  evening  on  Sunday  and  staid  in 
the  hotel  all  night.  In  the  evening  we  were  introduced  to  them  by  the 
Landlord  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Crane,  and  talked  with  them  for  a  little 
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while.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  V.  B.  and  his  son  and  Mr.  T.  awaked 
and  entered  a  coach  and  set  out  for  some  town  whose  neime  I  did  not 
know.  At  noon,  the  steam  boat  arrived  at  the  landing  near  Roches- 
ter, and  soon  we  went  to  the  car  house  and  entered  a  car  for  the  land- 
ing and  arrived.  And  soon  we  went  into  the  steam  boat.  The  steam 
boat  scaid  on  the  shore  for  a  long  time.  Soon  the  boat  leA  it  and  sail- 
ed away  over  the  Lake  Ontario.  We  were  happj  to  view  the  Lake, 
and  we  staid  in  the  boat  all  night.  The  next  morning  we  arrived  at 
Lewiston,  and  after  breakfast  we  entered  one  of  the  stages  for 
Niagara  Falls.  About  12  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Niagara  Fe^  and 
entered  Mr.  B's  uncle's  house.  I  soon  introduced  to  Mr.  B's  uncle, 
aunt  and  cousins  by  himself.  After  dinner,  we  left  the  house  of  his 
uncle  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  falls  which  belong  to  his  uncles. 
Judge  and  General  Porter  and  we  crossed  the  rapids ;  but  we  stop- 
ped at  a  part  of  the  bridge  and  viewed  the  rapids  with  a  feeling  of 
interest  and  curiosity.  The  rapids  appeared  to  us  beautiful  and  vio- 
lent and  quarrelsome.  Soon  we  left  it  and  went  to  one  of  the  islands 
to  see  the  falls.  When  we  arrived  in  a  portion  situated  near  the  falls, 
we  felt  admiration  and  interest  and  went  near  the  river  and  saw  the 
faUs.  We  felt  much  wonder.  The  falls  seemed  to  us  angry  and 
beautiful.  We  staid  in  the  part  near  the  faUs  for  a  long  time  and  felt 
amazement.  We  went  into  the  staircase  and  descended  and  we  were 
very  tired  of  descending  in  it,  and  we  went  to  the  rock  to  view  the  liedls. 
The  falls  are  about  160  feet  in  height.  We  saw  the  beautiful  rain- 
bow  of  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  colours.  One  day  we  went  to  the 
river  and  crossed  it  by  means  of  a  ferry  boat  and  left  it.  We  went  to 
the"  Canada  side,  and  arrived  at  Table  rock,  Mr.  B.  dressed  himself 
in  some  old  coarse  clothes,  and  then,  he  descended  and  went  under  the 
sheet  of  the  falls.  I  felt  earnest  and  anxious  to  go  into  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  to  me  and  soon  we  went  back  to  the  river  and 
crossed  the  river  and  came  home  and  soon  sat  down  and  dined.  We 
went  to  the  island  and  found  some  plant  whose  name  I  did  not  know. 
I  had  never  seen  it.  When  we  were  on  the  U.  S.  side,  we  could  see 
Canada.  One  day  we  again  went  to  the  ferry  to  cross  the  river  and 
went  to  Table  Rock.  We  dressed  ourselves  in  some  old  clothes  and 
entered  under  the  falls  with  curiosity  and  wonder.  We  staid  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  a  week.  I  wonder  how  the  water  of  the  Niagara  River 
never  is  exhausted. 
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Albany,  I5th  February ,  1896. 

TO     THE     I.EQI8LATURE. 
HEW-TORK  INSTITUTIOIT. 

This  Instituuon  was  created  bj  an  act  bearing  date  the  15th  o£ 
4Lp]xl,  1317,  chap.  264,  of  the  Laws  of  that  year ;  and  by  the  pro- 
.vi^iona  of  that  act,  was  to  continue  in  fqrce  until  the  first  day  of 
April,  1837. 

JBj  successive  acts,  to  the  provisions  of  which  a  particular  reference 
isidej^med  unnecessary,  the  Institution  has  been  authorized  to  support 
.ondrinatruct  ninetynsix  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  for  the  term  gf 
)five  years,  and  to  receive  from  the  tresusiury  one  hundred  and  thirty 
doll^Ks  annually,  for  each  person  so  supported  and  instructed.  The 
appropdatiou  of  money  to  meet  this  object  is  authorized  by  four  exist- 
ing laws,  the  provisions  of  three  of  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
.New- York  Institution,  expire  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1836,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  other  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1838.  The  three 
.first  acts  referzed  to,  are  chapters  234  of  the  Laws  of  1822, 166,  of 
:t^  Laws  of  1825,  and  170,  of  the  Laws  of  1830,  by  the  provisions 
lOf  whipb,  fifty-six  pupils  are  supported  and  instructed  at  the  Institu- 
.tion,  asiabove  stated.  The  fourUi.is  chap.  109,  of  the  Laws  of  1830, 
l^y  the  provisions  of  which,  forty  pupils  are  supported  and  instructed 
in  the  same  manner.  After  the  first  day  of  May  next,  therefore,  the 
provisions  of  the  Laws,  authorizing  the  support  of  fifty-six  of  the 
ninety-six  pupils,  now  maintained  by  the  State  at  the  Institution,  will 
cease  ;  and  the  Law  authorizing  the  support  of  the  remaining  forty 
will  not  cease  until  seventeen  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limited  for  the  continuance  of  the  charter  of  the  Institution. 

Of  the  fifty-six  pupils,  for  whom  there  is  no  existing  provision  ex- 
tending beyond  the  first  of  May  next,  a  considerable  number  have  not 
been  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  the  Institution,  whereas  the  term 
of  instruction  is  by  law  to  be  five  years.    Their  education  is,  of  course, 
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incomplete ;  and  whatever  course  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  measure  of 
general  policy,  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  continuance  of 
the  pupils  referred  to  through  the  regular  period  of  study,  is  ob- 
vious. 

CBNTRAL  ASYLUM. 

This  Institution  was  incorporated  by  an  act  bearing  date  the  19th 
c(  April  1823,  chap.  189  of  the  Laws  of  that  year,  which  act  is  to 
continue  in  force  until  the  first  of  January,  1840. 

By  successive  acts,  the  Institution  is  authorized  to  support  and  in- 
struct twenty-four  pupils,  or  three  from  each  Senate  district,  and  to 
receive  from  the  treasury  $80  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  The  act,  by 
force  of  which  this  provision  is  now  continued,  will  expire  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1836,  so  that  the  Institution  cannot  receive  any  aid  from  the 
State  aher  that  time  without  some  further  legislative  enactment.  It 
may  be  said  of  this  Institution,  as  of  that  in  New- York,  that  many  of 
the  State  pupils  have  been  instructed  but  for  a  portion  of  the  term  for 
which  they  were  selected,  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  them  that  they  should  be  able  to  complete  the  entire  course  of 
instruction. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN    THE  SYSTEM. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  within  the  State, 
will  be  continued,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  may  dictate, 
and  gradually  extended,  as  our  population  increases,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  Stale,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  education.  If  the  contributions  firom  the  public  treasury 
should  be  discontinued,  a  great  majority  of  this  imfortunate  class  of 
persons  would  be  consigned  forever  to  intellectual  darkness  and  de- 
gradation. There  are  cases  in  which  their  parents  and  fiiends  possess 
sufficient  pecuniary  ability  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  ;  but 
these  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons.  The  cases  would  be  equally  rare  in  which  those  means 
would  be  provided  by  the  uncertain  aid  of  private  charity. 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  consider,  as  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  on  which  their  education  ia  dependent,  are  about  to 
cease,  whether  those  provisions  shall  be  merely  continued  in  force  by 
re-enactment  in  their  present  shape,  or  whether  any  change  may  be 
made  which  shall  promote  the  interest  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
this  public  charity,  and  secure  an  equal  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  system  to  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  New-York  Institution  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  It  is  in 
all  respecte  admirably  managed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  other  Institution  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
which  is,  either  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  or  in  its  domes- 
tic economy,  better  conducted. 
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The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  in  all  respects  to  the  Central 
Asylum  ;  but  this  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  impeachment  of 
the  zeal  or  ability  of  its  conductors.  It  is  managed  with  prudence  and 
economy,  but  its  means  are  small ;  it  has  but  one  instructor,  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  assistant,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
same  rapidity  or  extent  of  intellectual  improrement,  which  is  Becuied 
by  the  more  ample  resources  of  the  New- York  Institution.  It  has  ac- 
complished all  that  could  well  be  effected  by  the  means  at  its  disposal. 
But  the  friends  of  the  pupib  educated  at  the  Central  Asylumi  may  say 
with  reason,  that  the  mutes,  in  whom  they  are  interested,  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  an  equal  degree  with  those  at  the  New-Ycnrk  Institution,  in 
the  benefits  of  the  system.  This  is  a  complaint,  it  is  true,  which  ia 
not  often  heard ;  for  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  Institution 
in  this  respect,  there  are  always  parents  enough  who  prefer  placing 
their  children  there  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Institution  to 
their  homes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  pupils  at  the  two  Inmitutions  cannot,  hom 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  equally  well  provided  for. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of  remedying  these  inequalities!  1.  By 
removing  the  Central  Asylum  &rther  west,  and  giving  it  a  larger 
portion  6[  the  public  patronage ;  and  2.  By  consolidating  the  two  in- 
stitutions. 

1.  If  the  Central  Asylum  should  be  removed  to  the  vt^estem  part  of 
the  State,  a  division  of  the  public  patronage  between  the  two  Institu- 
tions can  hardly  fail  to  follow.  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
State  may  fairly  claim  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them,  such  a  participa- 
tion in  the  public  bounty,  as  shall  place  their  Institution,  witli  respect 
10  pecuniary  resources,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other ;  for  it  is  in 
this  manner  only  that  the  two  Institutions  can  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  respect  to  the  system  of  instruction. 

it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Central  Asylum  might  be  remoVedl 
farther  west,  and  the  public  patronage  extended  to  it  in  a^eater  d)s- 
gree  than  at  present,  without  Withdrawing  from  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution any  portion  of  the  pecuniary  aid  now  received  by  the  latter. 
But  this  supposition  is  foutKled,  as  may  readily  be  shown  upon  a  mid^ 
apprehension  of  the  subject. 

By  the  receipt  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  it  appdani 
that  there  are  within  it  1,066  deaf  mutes  of  all  ages.  Of  this  number, 
inclodiog  those  in  the  two  Institutions,  there  are  530  between  ten  ana 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  ^d  it  may  be  safely  estimated,  that  of  the 
latter  about  ^30  have  been  educated,  leaving  about  300  who  are  of 
the  proper  age  for  instruction.  Many  are  not  fit  subjects  of  instruction, 
for  want  of  mental  capacity ;  some  have  parents  in  good  circumstances; 
and  the  parents  of  others  will  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  them. 

Provision  is  now  made  by  law  for  the  education  of  126  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  five  yeaiti ;  and  ft 
may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  present  provision  wffi  be  ample 
for  many  yearn  to  come. 
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By  a  geometrical  rule  drawn  from  the  proportion  existing  between 
the  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  king 
dom  of  Prussia  and  those  of  the  age  of  ten  years — a  rule,  which  has 
been  applied  to  computations  relative  to  the  same  claiss  in  other 
countries — the  ratio  of  those  of  the  age  of  ten  years  to  the  wbple 
Qumber  is  1  to  29^fffg.  According  to  this  rule,  the  whole  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  State,  who  annually  reach  the  age  of 
ten  years,  is  36  and  a  fraction.  The  term  of  insUuction  in  our  Institu- 
tions is  five  years,  and  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  annually  attain 
the  age  of  ten  years,  (none  being  admitted  under  that  age)  being  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years,  during  which  they  are  instructed,  wiy 
five  180 ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  whole  number  who  should 
be  actually  receiving  instruction  in  order  to  provide  for  the  education  pf 
all*  The  number  now  receiving  instruction  in  the  two  Institutions  is 
171.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  some  who  are  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tions are  withdrawn  on  account  of  their  inalnlity  to  profit  by  instruc- 
tion ;  some  die,  and  others  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  complete 
the  entire  course :  so  that,  in  fitct,  the  whole  number  actually  receiving 
instruction  is  renewed  in  about  four  years.  It  is  also  to  be  considere4 
that  our  laws  make  provision  for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf  mutes 
only  ]  and  that  in  many  cases  their  parents  absolutely  refuse  to  part 
with  them.  Of  the  routes  selected  in  1835  to  fill  vacancies  in  both 
Institutions,  28  declined,  so  that  67  selections  were  made  before  89  va- 
cancies, the  whole  number  occurring  during  the  year,  were  filled.  As 
the  whole  number  of  State  pupils  at  both  Institutions  is  120,  about  $0 
selections  must  be  annually  made  to  fill  vacancies. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  annually  attain  the  age 
of  ten  years,  it  cannot  be  safely  calculated  that  more  than  two-third^ 
can  be  procured  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Institutions.  If,  therefore,  24 
deaf  mutes  of  the  age  of  ten  years  are  all  that  can  be  annually  supplied 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  list  of  State  pupils,  and  if  there  are  30  vacancies 
annually,  it  is  obvious  that  selections  must  be  made  firom  those,  who 
are  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  those,  who 
have  been  selected  during  the  last  two  years,  were,  at  the  time  of  se- 
lection, much  above  that  age ;  but  this  class  is  limited  in  number,  as 
none  above  the  age  of  25  years  are  deemed  fit  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  any  further  provision  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  mutes  to  be  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  un- 
necessary, and  would  indeed  at  present,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
be  wholly  inoperative.  If  the  number  were  to  be  increased,  the  va- 
cancies could  not  be  filled,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
pupils  would  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  Institutions.  The 
New-Tork  Institution  wotiU  lose  a  portion  of  its  pupils,  it  would  be 
compelled  to  part  wtih  some  of  its  instructors,  and  it  would  be  in 
danger  of  sinking  into  a  second  rate  Institution.  Although  the  C^- 
tnl  Asylum  woidd  receive  ^oxne  accessions^  they  would  not  be  so  nu* 
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merous  as  to  raisd  it  to  the  present  rank  of  the  other :  and  thus  the 
State,  by  a  division  of  its  patronage,  would  have  two  second  rate  es- 
tablishments, when  by  concentrating  its  pecuniary  contributions,  it 
might  maintain  an  Institution  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  other  in  ibe 
world. 

Thus  by  removing  the  Central  Asylum  fexther  west,  and  author- 
zing  it  to  receive  and  educate,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  large 
inumber  of  pupils,  the  two  Institutions  may  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  but  the  object  will  be  accomplished  by  depressing  the  New- 
York  Institution  instead  of  raising  the  Central  Asylum  to  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  the  other. 

In  former  reports  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  has  ex* 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  Central  Asylum  should  be  discontinued  at 
I'he  expiration  of  its  charter,  and  the  State  pupils  transferred  to  the 
New- York  Institution.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  case 
tne  Central  Asylum  were  to  be  rechartered,  it  had  better  remain 
where  it  now  is.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  last  suggestion  was 
made  under  the  apprehension  that  if  the  Central  Asylum  were  re- 
moved farther  west,  such  a  removal  would  lead,  in  the  manner  above 
explained,  to  a  division  of  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  thus  render 
both  Institutions  less  capable  of  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
they  were  established. 

The  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  either  or  both  Institutions  would 
be  a  matter  of  little  public  importance  but  for  the  necessary  connex- 
ion, which  it  has  with  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  of  instruction 
for  an  unfortunate  class  of  persons  as  shall  fit  them  for  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  to  the  commmiity  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  a  burden.  The  object,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  best  attained  by  a  single  Institution  endowed  with  ample 
means.  This  point  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  former  reports,  that 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

2.  If  the  two  Institutions  were  to  be  consolidated,  all  the  public 
objects  in  view  wo\ild  be  effectually  secured.  It  would  remain  only 
to  regulate  their  consolidation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure,  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  convenience  of  the  individuals  for  whose  benefit  the 
system  is  designed.  If  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  the  position  of  the  New- York  Institution  as  the  point  of  union, 
it  would  unquestionably  be  the  best  arrangement  to  recharter  that 
Institution  and  transfer  to  it  the  pupils  at  the  Central  Asylum.  This 
arrangement  has  until  recently  been  the  only  one  in  contemplation 
of  those  who  have  recommended  the  measure  of  consolidation. 
The  proper  buildings  are  provided,  the  Institution  is  in  successful 
operation,  and  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  disturb  it.  But  it  will  hard* 
ly  be  contended  that  the  city  of  New- York,  or  its  vicinity,  has  any 
decided  advantage  over  an  interior  position,  excepting  for  the  reasons 
last  referred  to ;  and  if  so  strong  a  feeling  is  manifested  in  other  sec- 
tioQsof  the  State  in  favor  of  a  more  centml  situation  as  to  justify  the 
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apprehenaon  that  a  new  Institution  would  be  created,  or  the  Central 
Asylum  would  be  removed  farther  west,  sound  policy  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  a  consolidation  should  be  effected  'promptly  at  a  point 
which  would  present  as  far  as  possible  to  evexy  part  of  the  State  the 
same  &cilitie8  for  reaching  it;  *♦♦**♦♦*********♦*** 

JOHN  A.  DIX, 

Si^H  of  Cmmon  Schooh. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


I.  Puinls  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.   Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  first  of  October. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence  on  any  account  whatever  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

lY.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound 
to  receive  any  not  embraced  within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  dis- 
cretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay« 
ment  of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  The  se- 
lection of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 

VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  adnussion  of  any  individual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  MILNOB,  Pruideia. 
H.  P.  PEET,  Secreiary. 
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TbeHmgoing  ternwani  to  be  vod^rvtood  cls  embmeiiig  ihe  t»tiiie  m- 
nuftl  expeiuie  to  which  9ach  pupil  is  nvbJ9cM,  Statioaefj  wai  U19 
necessary  sehpol-books  wr0  fumUbed  by  tba  Inatitution.  No  extm 
charge  is  made,  in  ca99  of  sickaevfi,  for  medical  atteodapeei  mediciiiaPi 
or  ot]^er  necwsary  pio¥isioii8. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  childreu,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
th<^r  admiasioD,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualificatioa  very  desiiable.  [n  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
eapiest  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  ParticuW  atten* 
tion  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owiag  to  some  original  consti- 
tutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  7  And  if  so, 
in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafiiess  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  bow,  and 
when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
jdoyed  to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  7 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  malformation  of  the  limbs  ,  or  does  he 
or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connexion  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

3.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 
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